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t"kmev^-^^o:-<k» preface. 

iLi^ : ■ ** 7 -* -* • ,_ 

ASTOR.LtNOXANO I 

190 2 i if*. '^ ^i b (. - ^. 'i. 

*"«, " ^ AJietUUItfol'ertelleiit matter have been made for the benefit o. 

. ■; . v^ns. Pcrfbrmonces of tliis kind an of so great utility, tliat (rcsh 

- til'.iiiem, and nevr atten^rts to improre the young mind, mil 

! d t ined tfupertluous, if the writer makes his compilation iniitriicti /e 

- . •. <-..:);, and Kufliciently distinct from others. 

..nt woric, OS tlic title expresses, aims at the attainment of tlin 
improve youth in the artof reauing ; to meliorate thoir kn^u:tfjrr 
: •» • 'vXi\ and to inculcate some of tlie most important principles o/ 
■'■ ' • ■ •• ; ^ rtLie. 

• u '" • '.tb Keloid, not only give exercise to a great variety of cmotlf;n<, 

::^ t.i ro-rcsponoiuit tones and variations of voice, but contain Hcut. jt.'*^^ 

•^i :■ ?\\':- Ts of sentences, which are diversified, proportioned, and ])oi!;i.-d 

:! f ;.• . -..cy Exercises of this nature are, it is presumed, well caicul.it i! 

'.. ii" ' • jutii to rradwith propriety and eifect. A selection ofstntir.ft.f;, i;, 

•.!.i ■ I rlcty and proportion, with exact punctuation, have been car,(u:ly 

.1.. ■'•«.'* a -n dU their parts as well oa with respect to one another, wilJ j^jo- 

*'.'ii>:-; = :..c a much greater eifect, in nroperly teaching tlie art of re-^clin;', 

lii'.'i is {.ouimooly imagined. In sacli con&buctions, every thin^ is accom- 

• '. -U'' '■■ t.je usacTstdndin^ and the voice ; and tlte common difHcultie.s iu 

.1 ;.. ',-.■:•■' :.. rcdd well are obviated.' When the learner has acquired a h.i'j.'t 

■ : ■. :> ii^ such sentences with justness and facility, he will readily apply 

-■ '•■ '.:!'.. .i:ri i^m improvements he has made, to sentences more complicutcci 

..'■J 'c.' ••■::. .♦T. :tnd of a constmction entirely difTerent. 

; he . &,;i:it£: of the pieces chosen for this collection has been rarcfrJ.h 

i, ■■,:■-■■ ■! J'';rit-, propriety, iJerspicuity, and, in many instanc(;s, cU.irtMice 

1 'J;t .■>;. •:.lf'.=:.aii.s-i tliera. They oi'C extracted from the worI:s oi" tl.c 

:r>i-. ■. :.-. '.'f. :irid cicrant writew. From the sources wiience Ui*.- !»<.'nlin:..nts 

-.'j 'T'. ; i;, * '■ nau»;r 'aay expert t» find them connected and rep-nlcr, sT'Ii- 

..■-■'•r;!; ;»vo]-t-nt dbd. ja;prcsgivi>, and, divested of every tiling t:.p.l. is k:\\\:: \ 

• ■••.'.•■ o] vccJ-ntric. . .Tl>e'!retiupht p^uwl ^rsirck comjjosilion natuial'y t.::il^ 

V) :^'Vse n UsXs^. for tfiis T;pec*es of'eiecfillenNsJ.'aJid to produce a liaHjt «;! 

niniciaiT) and of conipMin^ w^h jiidgident «iad«(Cttracy.* 

'i'jiat this collection m!Qr.al80rsm&^»piicpose of j>rDmoting^ piety ai-.d vir- 
i.ie, tile Compiler has iatrcdjiccc^QCipy ^xtCt^cts, which place rclip^ion m t-te 
-uost aniJ&ble light ;. and jYhich re<!tnnm^nd ji gpreat variety of moral dutit s, 4)y 
tlie excellence of tTicihjc^^e. anf t^b^^p^ effects they produce. These 
subjects are exhibited in^a^atj^jpiftfVttHSv which are calculated to arrcNt 
the attention of youth : anH tottaEe^^ong ind durable impressions on their 
mindsf •'^* 

The Compiler has been oareffal to avoid eveiy expression and sentiment, 

^ The learner, in his progress through this T(dame and the Sequel to it, will 
■u2ot with numeHMis wg»ftTx»fB c^compodticm, in strict conformitv.to tlie rules 
or promotingperttMCOoiu and elegant writmg, contained in the Ap})endix to 
!'-ie Autlirr's English Grammar. ' By occasionally examiniag this cohfomiitVy 
fie will be cronfinaed in the utOit/'of those roles ; and be enalilcd to nppiy 
Omm Willi ease and dexterity. 

It is proper further to observe, that the Reader and tlie Setjuel, btisidfis 
' 'ichin.r to read accurately, and incnicating Aanv important scntiin^::t>, m.tv 
^-: '-.mnrKred as auuaai-ieii U' the Author's Encrfisli (xraramar ; as pnu'tioal 
1." ■v-fr..tior.3 of tl7C prinriples and rules contained in that woi-k. 

• 3 a «-jmc of Uie pieces, die CAmpiler haa made a few alterations, citieUv 
('Iff Val, to adipt them the better to tns desipi of hk trnrk. 
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that mig 't ^ratiff k ftarrapt miad, or, in the leftft demei affJn tlic eye 
ejir ■ .* * Jio/^ence. This ne conceivei to be peculian^ inconibcnt o*- cv- 
iHiFscn. irho writes fbr^the benefit o^T youth. It wonM indeed be a ^rc-.RX n 
n:;:jpy imim/vemcnt in education, if no writings were allou'cd to come uti; 
i':i: ir' notice, but such as ure perfectly innocent ; and if on all protK^r oc, 
shna, thev wire encoarag|||jl to perose those which tend to inspiri; a du- 
vc-r 'lice (or virtne, and an abhorrence of vice, as well as to animate ti: 
wiLi suQtimcnts or piety and goodness. Such impressions d^-piy v.rav .\ 
on t'i'.'ir minds, and connected T^ith all their attainments, could »car('o!;- I 
ot iilt<4.!idin^; them through life, and of producing a solidity of princi]>U' h 
c:*..3racu-.r, tliat would w able to. resist the danger arinng from future ii't 
jou«-s(* vritli th6 world. 

'C'lvj Aotiior has endeavoured to reliere the grave and serious parts of 
ro:icctJOD, bv the occasional admission of pieces which amuse as well 
i.iNtru^t. ifj however^ any of Ids readers should think it contains too gi'ca 
[•oVtionof the former, it may be someapology to observe, that in the rsusti 
publici^tious designed fortlie perusal of yuun^ persons, the^reponderancr 
V. r^-utiy nil the side of gay and amusing productions. Too much attention m 
V. ijiid to this medium of improvement When the imagination, of yoi 
(=:s;4%c:ai<y, is mucli entertained, the sober dictates of the understandin'';; i 
r-/-i'tir<l-f.i] with indiftfcrence.: ana the influence of good alTcctioiis is either A 
t-it, or transient. A temperate use of such entertainment seems theref< 
r: tfiir^iie, lo afibrd proper scope for the q)erations of the understanding a 
liiC heart. 

T\-,c reader will perceive, that the Cominler hat been solicitions to recoi 
inenil lo young persons, the perusal of the sacred Scriptures, by inters^f^rsi 
1 ..roupn) his work some of the most beautiful and interesting passa^s o? t!sc 
ic valuable writings. To excite an early taste and veneraticMi for this gn 
ru'.ri of life, is a point of so hi^.imp(nrtance| at to warrant tiie attempt to pi 
utotu it on every propter occasion. 

To impfove the young mind, and to afford some assistance to tutors, in t 
Hrd iioub and ^Xlportant work of^ education, were the motives which led to tl 
pro-Juction. If the author shoold be so successful as to accomplish the 
eiuij, even in a small de^e, he will think that his time and pains have be 
irdl employed, and wilfdeem hiotfclf amply rewarded* 
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INTRODUCTION. 



(iflSHRVAllONS ON THE PRINCIPLES OF GOOD READINa 

TO read with proprietjr if « pleanngf and important attainment; procluc' 
iife of improvement Wh to the nndentandotf vad the heart. It u essential 
iki a compleftB reader, that he minutely pereenre the idea^ and enter into the 
feeUnsB of the author, whose sentiments he professes to repeat » for how is it 
|K)ssioie to reprcMnt clearly to others, what we have but fafait or inaccurate 
Conception of ourselves 7 If there were bo ot^ter benefits resulting Crom tiie 
art of readki^ t^IL than the necessity H lays as under, of precisely vcertoin* 
^inff the meanmg or what we read ; and the habit thence acquired, of doing 
this with facility, both when reading silently and aloud, they would consti- 
tute a sufficient gompensatioii for allthe lalioar we can oestow upon the sub- 
ject But the i^asore derived to ourselves and others, from a clear com- 
fcnniration of ideas and feelings ; and the ivtroxi^ and durable impressions made 
merebv on the minds of tlie reader and the auditJice, are considerations, which 
give aaditional impNnrtance to the study of this necessary and useCid art The 
perfect attainment of it doubtless requires great attention and practice, joined 
to extraordinary natural powers^ but as th&re are many degrees of excellejice 
fai the art, the stndent wnose aims fall snort of perfection, v/Ul And himself 
iowly rewarded fon every exertion he may think proper to make. 

To give rules for the management of the voice in readiiig, by which the 
Mceisary pauses emphasis, and tones, may be discovered and put in prac- 
tice, is not posubie. Alter all the directions that can be offered on these points, 
tanchwill remain to be taught liy the living instructer: much will be attaina- 
ble by no other means, than the fcnrce of example, influencing the imitative 
powen of the learner. Some rules and principles on these heads will, how- 
ev«r, be found usefiil, to prevent erroneous and vicious modes of utterance ; Ce 
ghe the young reader some taite for the sut(}ect: and to assist him in ao- 
Mfariug a Just and accurate mode of delivery. The observations which we 
Mve to nudDB, for these pui ys e s, nno^ be comprised under the foUrvwing 
heads : Froper Limdnesa of rcice ; Distmetnua ; SUnoneea ; ProprUiy oj 
Frmameimon ; BntphasU ; Tones j Pauses ; and Mode qf Reading Verse, 

SECTION L 

Proptr Loudness of Voice, 

Tllfi fltM attention of every person who reads to others, doubtless, mu^* 
be to make himself heard by all those to whom he reads. He must endes." 
four to fill with his voice, the space occupied bv the company: Tins power 
of .voice, it may be thought, is whdly a natural talent. It is, in a good me&- 
tare, the gift or nature ; but it may receive considerable assistance firom art. 
Much depends, Car tliis purpose, on the proper pitch and management of tltc! 
velce. Every penon has tliree pitches in hi& voice ; the high, tne middle and 
the low one. The high, b that which he uses in calling aloud to some per> 
sob at a distance. The low, is when he apftoaches to a whisper. Thei 
tniddle, is that which he employs in common conversation, and which he 
should generally use in reading to others. For it is a great mistake, to ima- 
pae that one must take tiie higiiest pitch of his voice, in order to be well heard 
m a Ivge company. This is confounding two tluii^s which are different, 
foudness or strength of sounds witii the key or note in which we speak. There 
is a variety of soimd within tne compass of each key. A speaker may tnere- 
ton render his voice louder, without altering the key ; and we shall always 

NOTE. For many of the observations contained in this preliminary tract 
the author is iildebtea to the writings of l>ir. Blair, and to the Encvdop^dit 
Britanaica. 
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be abis to (rive "mott body, ouMt prcserring force of •ouid, U 
Toice to wl'dch in conversation we are accustomed. Whereas, 1 
on our hi^h^sl pitc!i or key, wc certainly nUovr ourselves less 
ar£: likely to strain our voice before we hare done. We shal 
sf.-lves, and read wltli pain ; and whenever a person speaks witi 
uiV'f ha is also licard with pain by his audience. Let us then 
voice full strength and sweil of sound'; bat always pitch it on 
sp::ukin/ key. Itdhould be a constant rule never to utter a gn 
of Toice tlian wc can afford without pain to ourselves, and wit 
tr:iOTdinary effort. As long as we keep within tiiese bcnnds, tlic 
oC speech will bn at liberty to discharge tlieir several offices wi 
vre shall a.l\vay9 have our voice under command. But whentf 
?r?>-s those bounds, we s^vc up the reins, and have no loncer 
nteiitofit.^ It is a nsefufrule, too, in order to be well hearU) tr 
Oil sotnc of the most distant persons in tlic company, and to cons 
!)s reading to them. We naturally and mechanically utter ou: 
s;u.'h a d.;|jTec of strength, as to make ourselves be heard by the- 
wc ai'.dress, provided he is within reach of our voice. As tJiis 
rcnvers^tion, it will hold also in reading to others. But h't us r : 
in rL-adin? as w:;ll as in conversation, it is possible to offend by 
loi.id- l*liis exU'cme liurts tlie ear, by making the voice come u 
hiin«T, indis'in'!t masses. 

By the habit of reading, when voung, in a loud and veiiemcni 
voice becomes fix:>d in a straiucJ and unnatural kcr ; .and is r 
pable of that variety of clevathn and depression which constit 
narmon/ of utt-:?rauce, and affoi Js case to the reader, and plc^isi 
dience. This unnatural pitch of the voice, and disasrrecabK^ u 
most observable in persons w!io were tauglit to read in InTt-c 
were accnstomed to stand at loo n;rcata diMance, when iviCdin.,' 




ous attcctlon of every one to wliom tlic education of youth is ce 

SECTION II. 

Distinctness. 

IN the next place to hdm, wc?l heard and clearly imdcrstood 
of :Tlifulution contribut<^s more than mere loudness of sound. 
';f sound ni.T?ssury to fill even a large space, is smalUr tl-.an 
i;: ^-incd ; i:n(*, witli distinct articulation, a person wi^hi a w,' 
tu :I;c it rcacli lurtlicr tlian tlie strongest voice can reach without 
tliororor.;, every rf*adcr ouirht to pay great attention. He nm 
soimJ wliich he otters, its due proportion ; and make every sylly 







and a facility in expressing them, are so necessary' to distinct nc 
feion, tiiat If the learner's attainments are, in this respect, \m 



laajiy tliere are in tliis situation,) it will be incumbent on his tc 
ry liim back io these primary articulations : and to suspend his 
he become perfeotW master of tliem. It will be in vain to pn.'ss 
\witli the hope of f«*ming a good reader, if he cannot complct 
every elcm^D^ary sound of the language. 

SECTION III. 

Due deip'ee of Slowness, 
IN order to express ourselves distinctly, moderation is requisite 
to Ihc sT.eed of pronouncing. Precipitancy of speech confounds 
tion, and uU meaning. It is scarcolv necessary to observe, tliat 
also an extreme on the opposite side. It is obvious that a lilel. 
m:inner of reading, wliicli allows the minds of the hearers to b, 
runuinj the speaker, must render every such performance msipi 
inT. But tlie extreme of reading too fast is much more common ; 
the more to be guards^ asaia^t. bocanse. when it has grown mtt 
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•rron are iMndiMealt to be corrected. TopronountewlthApioperdefrat 
of downcM, and with full and dear articulation, is necessary to be studied o> 
all irho wbn to become good readers ; and it cannot be too much reeom 
m en ded to them. Such a pronunciation gives weight and dignity to the sub 
ject. It is a great assistance to the voice, b^ the pauses and rests which it 
allows tlie reader more easily to make } and it enaoles the reader to swell all 
his soundsy both with more iorc^ and more harmony 

SECTION IV. 

Propriety of PrpnunciaUon, 

AFTEll the Aindamental attentions to the pilch and management of th 
Voice, to distinct articulation, and to a proper degree of slowness of speech 
what the young reader must, in the next place, study, is proprieiy of pronun 
ciation ; or, giving to every word whicli he ulters^ that sound which the bes 
usage of the language appropriates to it ^ in opposition to broad, vulvar, a 

K-ovineial pronunciation. This is requisite both for reading intelligibly, ano 
r reading with correctness and cose. Instructions concerning tliis article 
taay be best givtm by the living teacher. But tliere is one observation, which 
It may not be improper here to make. In the English language, every word 
iriiicn consists of more syllables tlian one, has one accented syllable. — The 
iceent rests sometimes on the vowel, sometimes on the consonant. The 
genius of Ihe language requires the voice to mark that syllable by a stronger 
percussion, and to pass more slightly over the rest. Now, after we have 
learned the proper seats of tliese accents^ it is on important rule, to give every 
word just the some accent in* reading, as in common discourse. Many per 
aons err in this respect. When they read to others, and with solemnity, they 
pronounce the syllables in a diilerent munnci* from what they do at other times. 
Thfev dwell upon them, and protract them ; they multiply accents on the same 
words, from a mistaken notion, that it givcB gravity and importance to iheir 
Subject, and adds to the energy of their delivery. Whereas this is one of tito 
greatest faults that can be committed in pronunciation ; it makes wiiat is call- 
ed a pompous or mouthing manner: and (rives an nrlificial, atfe.cted air to 
reading, which detracts greatly both from its nr^rceabloncsji and its impression. 
Sheridan and Walker tiave published dicLiun.irics, fur ui'cerlaiiiing (Jic trus 
and best pronunciation of tlie words of our lanfrur.jro. By attentively con- 
sulting them, particularly " Walker's Pronounci'.ig Dictionaryj" the young 
leader will be much assisted, in his endeavours to attain a correct pronunc.a- 
tioQ of the words belonging to the English Unguage. 

SECTION V. 

Emphasis, 

bT emphasis is meant a stronger and fuller sound of roice, by which we 
dislinguisn some word or words, on which we design to lay particular stress, 
and to show how they ajflfect tbe rest of the sentence. Sometimes the empha 
Uc words must be distinguislwd by a particular tone of voice, as well as bv a 
particular stress. On the right management of the emphasis depends the fife 
of prohunciation. If no emphasis be placed on anv words, not only is dis- 
course render^ heavy and lifeless, but the meaning 1eA often ambiguous. II 
the emphasis be placed \tfrong, we pervert and confound the meaning wholly. 
Emphasis may be divided mto tlie svpaior and the n\ferior emphasis. The 
Aiiperior emphasis determines the meaning of a sentence, with reference to 
something said before, presupposed by the aathor as general knot\ledge, or 
rbmnves an ambiguity, where a passage may have more senses tlian one. 
The mferior emphasis' A^o»-es5, gracesy and enlivens, but does not fixj the 
meaning bf anv passage. 'The words to which this latter emphasis is given, 
are in t^neral, such as Seem the most important in the sentence, or on otner 
tceourtts. to merit this disunction. The following passage will serve to e» 
bmplify Uie superior emphasis : 

" Of mari*s first disobedience, and the fVuH 
*' Of that fbrbidden tree, whose moKal taste 
" Brought death into the world, and all our wo,*' fce* 
«Slhg,liicavbnlvMuse!'» ^ , ^ 

StitlthMing that originally other beitigs bestdea inch, had disobeyed the 
iMnmitida of the Almljthi^* Ibd that the oiitumsta:jce were well known to 
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A there would hSL an emphasis upon the word mm*9 in the fmt line; and 
heoee^ it would read thus : 

*< Of man'« first disobedience, and tlie fruit," &c. 

But if it were a notorious truth, that mankind had transpessed in a pccu* 
Gar manner more than once, the emphasis would fall on first; and tlie hoe be 
read, 

" Of man's ^t disobedience," &c. * 

Again, admitting death (at was really the case) to have been an unk<iard 
of and dreadful punishment, brought upon maain conseouence of his trans 
gression j on that supposition the third line would be read, 

'' Brought death into the world," kc. 

But if we were to suppose, that mankind knew there was such an evil as 
death in other regions, though the place<thev inhabited hod been free from k 
till their transgression, the Ime would run thus : 

" Brought death into the leorZd," &c. 

The superior emphasis finds place in the following short sentence, whidk 
admits of four distinct meanings, each ol which is ascertained by Uie empha 
sis onlj, 

" Do you ride to town to-day?" 

The following examples illustrate the nature and use of the inferior em 
phasis) 

" Many persons mistake the feve, for the practice of virtue." 

" Shall I reward Ids services with falsehood ? Shall I forget him who con 
not forget me ?" 

" If his {Mrinciples are false, no apology from himself can mal^ them riqht , 
if founded in truthf no censure from others can make ii\em wrong,*^ 

" Thoujfh dftep, yet char; t.houjrh gentle, yet not dull; 

" K friend exaggerates a man's virtues; an entmitj his crUits."' 

" The loise man h liappy, when he -jains iiid own appr:!jatIo:i ; 1!/: fo \ 
• vlisti he gains that vfoihers.'^ 

The superior emphasis, in reading as in speakinir, must be dctenniiied on- 
irely by the sense of the passog*;, and always made alikt ; but. as Lo tlic ifife 
rior emphasis, taste alone seem;; to have the riglit of Axing its situutiun ai'J 
quantity. 

Among the number of persons, who have had proper opportunities of Icjdti- 
ing to read^ in the best manner it is now taught, very few could be selected, 
who, in a given instance, would use the inferior emphasis alike, cither as to 
place or quantity. Some persons, indeed, use scarcely any degree of it : and 
others do not scruple to carry it far beyond any thing to be found in common 
discourse; aiid eren sometimes throw it upon words so very trifling in them- 
selves, that it is evidently done. with no otber view, than to give a greater va- 
riety to Hie modulation.* Notwithstanding this oiversity of practice, there 
are certainly proper boundaries, within which this emphasis must be restrain- 
ed, in order to make it meet tne approbation of sound judgment and correct 
taste, h will doubtless have different degrees of exertion, according to the 
^esXfiT or leM degree of importance of the words upon which It operates ; 
and there ii*&y be very properly some variety in the use of it: but its applica- 
tion is tic! arlntru-y, depending on the caprice of readers. 

As emphasis often falls on words in different parts of the same sentence. 
so it is frequently required to be continued, with a little variation, on two. and 
sometimes more words together. The following sentences exemplify both the 



* By modulation li meant, that pleasing vanety of voice, which is perceiv- 
ed in uttering a sentence, and which in us nature, is perfectly distinct from 
pipbasi^i and the U)nes of emotion and passion. The young reader sh'^uld 
M eareful to render his modulation correct and easy ; and, for this purpose, 
amuld form it upon the model (^tbe >nost iudicious and accurate speakers. 
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parts of this position: " If you seek to make one rteib, study not toinerease 
** Aw storesy but to diminish hU desires." " The Mexican figures, or plc- 
*' ture-wriling, represent thin^Sf not words; they ext^hit images to the eye, 
" not ideas to the understanding," \ 

•Some sentences are so full aiid comprehensive, that almost every word in 
■Gmpliatical : as, *^ Ye tiills^and dales, ye rivers, woods, and plains !" or a.i 
that pathetic ezposfulation m the prophecy of Eiekiel, " Why will ye die !" 
Emphasis, besides its other offices, is the gi'eat regulator of quantity. 
Though tlic quaniitv of our syllables is fixed, in-ivords separately pronounceu, 
yet it IS mutable, when these words are arranged in sentences; the longbeiiij: 
changed into siiort, the short into long, according to the impcfrtance of tltc 
word nith regard to meaning. Emphasis also, in particular cases, alters tLc- 
scat of the accent. Tiiis is demonstrable from the lollj^dng examples : " H ' 
shall increase, but I sliall decrease." " There is a difference between givin . 
and /brgividg." " In tliis species of composition, plausih'iViiy is much n.o.- 
esscntial than probability." In tliese examples, the emphasis reuuires i\:c- 
accent to be placed on syllables to which it does not commonly belong. 

In order to acquire tiie proper management of the emphasis, tlie great ri.Ir. 
to be (riven is, that the reader study to attain a just conception of the forcv 
and spirit of the sentiments which Ik; is to pronounce. For to lay the e mi 
phasis with exact propriety, is a constant exercise of good sense and aitec- 
tion. It is far from being an inconsiderable attainment. It is t«ne of tiit* 
most decisive trials of a true and just taste ; and mu«t arise from feeling de- 
licately ourselves, and from judging accurately of what is fittest to strike the 
feelings of others. 

'There is one error ayninst wliich it is particularly proper to caution the 
learner ; namely^ that of multiplyiiig en)phatical words too much, and u:^in ; 
the emphasii|indiicriminately. It is pnly by a prudent reserve and uiblinc- 
iion in the use of them, that we can give them any weight. If they recur too 
often ; if a reader attempts to render evei^' tiling he expresses, of hipli im- 
portance, by a mullitude of strong emphasis, we soon learn to pay litile r^t- 
^ard to them. To crowd every sentence ivi'h emphatical words, is like cro^^ d- 
mg all the pages of a book with I'uMc. c.'iar^icters: which, as to the effect, h 
just Uie same as to use no such dislinctiiMis at all. 

SECTION VI. 

Tones. 

TONES are diffci*ent both from cmphaslii and pauses; consisting in thn 
notes or variations of sound which we employ, in the expression of our sen^ 
timcnts. Empliasis affects particular jvords and phrases, with a degree of 
tono, or inflexion of voice; but tones, peculiarly so called, affect sentences, 
paragraphs, and some times the whole of a discourse. 

To show the use and necessity of tones, we need only observe, that the mind, 
in communicating its ideas, is in a constant state of aiictivity, emotion, or agi- 
tation, from the different effects which tiiose ideas produce in the speaker. 
Now the end of such communication being not merely to lay open the idea^, 
but also tlic difftirent feelings which the)[ excite in him who utters them, Uierc 
must be otlier signs than words, to manifest those feelings ; as words uttered 
in a monotonous manner can represent only a similar state of mind, perfectly 
free from all activity and emotion. As the communication of these internal 
feeliiigs was of much more consequence in our social intercourse, tiian the 
mere conveyance of ideas^ the Author of our being did not, as in that con- 
veyance, leave tlie invention of the language of emotion to man ; but im- 
pressed it himself upon our nature, in the same manner as lie has done with 
regard to tlie rest of the animal world : all of which erpress their various 
feelings, by various tones. Ours, indeed, from the superior rank that we hold, 
are in a high de<rre.e more comprehensive ; as there is not an act of the mind, 
an exertion of the fancy, or an emotion of the heart, which has not its i:ecu- 
liar ♦one, or note of tiie voicf, by which it is to be expreesed ; and which is 
suited exac'ly to ll;e depree of internal feeling. I*. is chieflv in the proper use 
of these tones, that the life, spinit, beauty, and harmony of delivery consist. 

The limits of this introduction do not admit of examples, to illustyate the 
vaK2ty of tones belonging to the different passions and emotions. We shall, 
however, select one, whichls extracted fh>m the bcajitiAil lamentation of Da 
rid over Sau! and Jonathan* and which wilKin some degree, elucidate what 
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Mt m the iCreete of Aflhekn j lett the daughters of the PhilistiBefl rejoice ; 
lest the daog^iten of the uncircnmciied triumph. Ye mountaiiis of Giltmt), 
let ihtn be no dew nor rain upon you, nor fieidi of offerings : for th^re the 
shieid of tlie mighty woi viielT castaway ; the shield of Saul, as thousrh he 
had not been anomted with oiL'' The fir^ of these divijimis, exprcesc.'i sor- 
row and lamentation : therefore the note is low. The next contains a Kpiritcd 
command, and should be prmoonced much higher. The other scnti-nce, lit 
wiiich he makes a pathelx address to the mountains where his friends hiul 
been slain, must be expressed in a note quite different from the two forme r : 
not so low as the first, nor so high as the second, but in a manly, Arm, bud 
yctplaintive tone. 

The correct and natural language of the emotions is not so dilRcult to be at- 
tained as most readers seem to imagine. If we enter into die spirit of the au- 
thor's sentiments, as xnM as u !d the meaning of his words, we shall not full 
to deliver the wanU in propcrljr varied tones. For there are few people, wiio 
speak pngrliah withoot a provincial note, that have not an accurate use of 
tones, when they otter their sentiments in earnest discourse. And the reason 
that they have not the same use of them in reading aloud the sentiments ol 
others, may be traced to tbj: very defective and erroneous method in wliich 
the art of reading is taught ; whereby ail the various, natural, expressive 
tones of speech are suppressed ; ana a few artificial, urmcaning reading 
notes, are substituted for them. 
I But when we recommend to readers, an attentio e tone and lan^arre 

I of emotions, wc must be understood to do it with proper limitation. MoUera- 
I tion is necessnr/ in this point, as it is in other thmgs. For when the readin:^ 
becomes strictly iuiitative, it asnmes a tlieatrical manner, and must be liisrh- 
ly improper^ as well as give <^ence to the hearers ; because it is inconsisteBt 
with th^ delicacy and modesty which are indispensable on such occasion*. 
The speaker who delimn his own emotions, must be mpposcd to be more 
vivid and animated tuna would be proper iU'the person who relates them at 
second hand. 

We shall xoaelode this* section with the following rule for the tones that 
indicate the passions and emodous : '' In reading, let all your tones of ex- 
pression be borrowed from those of common speech, but, in some degree, 
more fiuntlv eharacterized. Let those tones which signify any disagreeable 
passion of the mind, be still more faint than those wliicli mdicate agrc^^able 
emoticMis : and on all occasions raeserve yourselves from being so far affected 
with the subject, as to be unable to proceed through it, with that easy and 
masierly mannei^ which his its good efifiscts in this, a well as in ev^ry other 



SECTION vn. 

Pauses, 

PAUSES, or rtitSf h speaking or Reading, are a total cessation of the voice, 
during a preceptible, awl, in many case«,' a ineasurable space of time. 
Pauses are ^]ually neeessaiy to the speaker and tje hearer. ' To the speak- 
er, that he knay take breath, without which he cannot proceed far in delivo- 




ime to maik the distinction of sentences, and their several members. 

There are two kinds of pauses : first, emphatical pauses : and next, nich as 
Okark the distinctions of sense. An emphatical pause is ffenerallv made after 
something hfm been said of peculiar moment, and on wliicn we desire to fix tlie 
hearcr^s attentkMk. Sometimes, before such a thing is said, we usher it in with 
a panse of this nature. Such pauses have the same effect as a strong em- 
pMsis ; and ate snUeet to tiie same rules ; especially to the caution of not 
rneating them too uequendv. For as they excite uncommon attention, and 
or coarse raise cipectatioa, if the importance of the matter be not fully an- 
fwereble to siiehexpectatMni, they occasion disappointment and disgust 

But the most ueqnent aad the principal use or pauses, is to mark the divi- 
Mos of the aelMe, and at the Mme time to allow the reader to draw his breath I 

udthe pvoper uid dtUeaieicyailment^"^!^*"'^ '^^"^ ofthe mostiucf 
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and ' difficult articles of dellFery. In all reading, the inafiagement of the 
breath requires a good deal of care, so as not to obOge us to divide words from 
one another, whicli iiavc so intimate a connexion, that tiiey ou^ht to be pro 
nounced wiih the same breath, and witiiout the least separation. Many a 
sentence is miserably mangled, and the force of the emphasis totally lust/by 
divisions being made in the wrong place. To avoid thiiL every one, while he 
is rcadmg, should be very careful to provide a full supply of breath for wliat 
he is to ul>er.- It is a great mistake toimagine, that the breath must be drawn 
only at the end of a p<^riod, when the voice is allowed to fall. It mav easily 
be gathered at the intervals of the period, when the voice is suspended or.Iy 
for a moment; and, by this management, one may always have a sufficieu'i 
stock for carrying on the longest sentence, without improper interruptions. 

Pauses in rending must generally be formed upon tiie manner in which we 
utter ourselves in ordinary, sensible conversp^on ; and not upon the stifi'arti- 
Gcial manner, which is acquired from reading books accordingto the common 
punctuation. It will by no means be sufficient to attend to the points used 
In printing ; for these are far from marking all the pauses which ought to be 
maicle in readuig. A mechanical attention te tl^sse resting places,,has perhaps 
been one cause of monotony, by leading tlie reader to a similar tone at every 
stop, and a uniform cadence at every period. The primar]^ use of j^oints, is 
to assist tlie reader in discerning the grammatical construcuon ; and it is or- ■ v 
as a secondary object, that they regulate its pronunciation. On this head, 
the folio winf^ direction may be of use : "Though in reading, great attention 
should be puid to the stops, yet a greater sliouTd be given to line s^nse^ and 
their correspondent times occasionally lengtliened beyond what is usual in 
common speech. 

To render pauses .pleasing and cxpressiTe, they must not onl^ be made in 
the right place, but also accompanied with a propei' tone of voice, by which 
the nature of these pauses is intimated, much more tlian by tlie length' of tlicm, 
which can seldom Dc cxictly measured. Sometimes it is only a slight and 
simple sus]>ension of voice tliat is proper; sometimes adegree'of cadence in 
thft voice is required ; and sometimes ttiat peculiar tone and cadence which 
denote tlte sentence to be finished. In all these cases, we are to regulate our- 
selves bv atten(Ungto the manner in whicli nature teaclies us to s^Mcak, when 
engaged in real and earnest discourse witli others. The following sentence 
exemplifies the ausperjHn^ and tlie closing tmmfw : '^Hope, the balm of life, 
soothes us under every misfortune." The nrst and second pauses are accom- 
panied by an inflection of voice, that gives the hearer an expectation of some- 
thing further to complete the sense: the inflection attending the third pause . 
signifies that the sense is completed. 

The preceding example is an illustration Df the suspending pause, in its 
simple state : the following instance es^bits that pause with a degree of ca- 
dence in tlie voice : ''If content cannot remove the disquietudes of mankind, 
it will at least alleviate tliem.**. 

The suspending pause is often, in the same sentence, attended with both 
the rising and the falling inflection of voice; as will be seen in this example : 
" Moderate eatercise\ and habitual temperance', strengthen the constitution."* 

As the suspending pause may be thus attended withboth the rising and thb fall- 
ing inflection, it is the same mth regard to the closin^pAUse; itadmitsof boUi. 
The falling inflection jj^enerally accompanies it ; butit is not unfrequently con- 
nected witli the rising inflection. Interrogative sentences, for instance, are of.en 
terminated in this manner: as, "Am I ungrateful'?" "Is he in earnest^?" 

But wlicre a sentence is beguirby an interrogative pronoun or adverb, ilia 
commonly terminated by the iUlmg inflection, as, "What has he gained by 
his folly^f" "Who will assist liim^ 7" " Wliere is the messenger^ r ".When 
did he arrive^ ?" 

When two questions are united in one sentence, and connected by thecon- 
lunction or^ the first takes tlie rising, the seeooa the falling inflection: as, 
" Does his conduct support discipline', or destroy if^ ?" 

The rising and falling inflections must not be confounded with emphasis. 



^The rising inflectionii denoted by the acute; the fiaiing,bytho grave ficcent- 
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fchongh ilicy miv often coiaSJc, lli'^y arc, in tlieir nature, perfectly distinci 
i4ino'.ta.sis «oniiitlra«« controls *i";Os» iiiii..rtion». 

Tiie icgTilur applicaiion of tlie T'l^mi 'lud i'allinsr inflections, confLTSSo niuc 

^■<XLuty oil expreshioD, and is soncccs^iiry to In*, .ntuili'iil by liie yomi'jf i-cadci 

• f;it n'C shall inaort a few moi-e esHmpIos, to induce liiiii to pay grentrr at 

it.iirion ti> the subject. Intiiese imitanrcs, uH the inAoctions arc notmaiI:e<] 

♦ii.;r: onlv are dibTiniiuisLedjas are most ^Idng, and will best serve to siio^ 

...^ iv. ^ci* tiitir utility and importance. 

" IN? :.iuifHftTircs\ trade\ una agriculture', certainly <nnpIoy more titan nine 
» -p ]j iiU in twenty of tli'; huiiiaii £p<:(its." 

" ilc wiio resigns the world, has no temptation to env^', hatr(!d\ raaHce 
■ jnjor' ; but is in constjinl po<we£«sion of u st-rcnc mind ; iiv. wiio follows th 

::vv!r?*s of it, which arc, in their very niiture, disupixiinlinLf, is iji ctmstai 
•.ti;'.h of care\ •olicitude', remorse', iind confusioii\" 

• To advis-j the i^norauO, relieve tisi; n-^cly^ comfort the afflicted', are di 
-':v.^ ;fi.it fall in our way almost every d.iy oftmr Uws." 




:'.; ,»iin aiui misery." 

*• t -Mi pcrsuiidcd, that mitl.er doalh', nfir lif;;^; rornnfr<'l>', ftcrprinripali 
....rf , nor {JOWcra'' ; uor tiiin-js prjs^.nt', i.or ( ini;^ ;<> com.- ; iif-r hi;;;nt', nr 
1 V;'.::' -J lior uu*' olhtr creahure', ahuil be ably to at-p^fafi us i;oiii tlie ior 

Th'i reader ^ho would wish tosiee a minute and injenioas iiivcs!Jc,'alion ( 
l*:r- n'lturc of thcMi inflections, and the ru!tsby which they ai*c govemed, ma, 
.i^iifcuit VV'y liver's Eicinenta of Elocution. 

SECTION VIII. 

Manner of reauin^ Verse, 

WHEN we are readinjr verse, tlip.rc is a j.coulinr dliTlcuHy in m-fkin;*- th 
'•.>;-«c» jiiitty. The d-fficulty aritjus Cioin. ti::: meiod;. of vuic whir!: Ci'vAm 

ij'tx- t-.ir pnufcs or rests of its o^vn ; nxid lo adjust uuJ ooisipouod tlu si pn 

-.• -lY vvil'' tlis pauses of the sonsL', to as laeithi'v to ! i./t Ih'c c;:r, . r <;Ji\.ii 

*M ''ludtTBtiiidinir, is so very nice a matter, that it is no v.nuutr we* 

. '.•■-nil ii»—l Willi food readers of poiLry. Tiiore arc f.vo kiiiiai of piui* 

'.■ •'{. '.—I'M'.;.'- to tV.e fnclody of >-ersc: one i:i the pausrt vt t!:e end of tlit* line 

■ I'J 0:'^ '/^'tr, the esBSural pause in or livnr the niiddlc of it. VV'itii rcfurd i 
-. . J -.u-^ ■!». I'. : v:nd ol'ti'.e line, whioh 11) i.-f-:-5 i'vd :,ivai?i or voiv.; lo be finis? 

■ . .-.^'o- ."viid TS this always scnfiblo ; iiud iti sonic in.'.;is:;ir.'. (omi^els u« 1 
■■ '••■!■ i- iu our pronunci-jlion. In r-s^ivrl lo bliiiii: w r^:', vvj oa.'i.t also 1 

■ ;: '•: s*> us ;o Tuake every line sensible to I'l.-^ v.v.r ; fr>r, vr.\d*. h t\-x us<i < 
.:■ .'• J<^, or lor what end has t!ie poet eonij«osvd in Vvis-, ii* in rtadinur h 

■-... ' W.J suppress his numbers, bv oraittiufX the final pau^ ] and degrot 

■ :ii, hv our pronunciation, into mere prose ? At the sains time tii.'it we a 
•=.!.* to this pause, every api>earaiicc of sinir-sonjr and tone, must be c luefuij 
.'•■•:'-'!-.'d tt-gaittit. The close of the line wliere it makes no ]):iu.'»e in tjit- meai 
*• , o-j.rht not to be marked by such a tone as is used in fini-shin;: a scntv-nco 
. ii, wiihfmt either fall or elevation of the voice, it shotdd be denond onl 

• io sl'i^'At a susjiension of sotmd, as m.iy distinguish the passage from i»i 
i; -^ ti> aiifither, witliout iniurmg tJic meimin'T. 

"r'.c other kind of miilodious pjuse, is th ;t which fil'.s somewhere about t! 
;.i Ide of the verse, and divid.'»3 il into two hfmistiehs ; a pnusci, not so :jr-.at • 
I which belonf s to the close of the line, but still sensible tu an frdiuirv ea 




- •*^n'<»?, the line can b*; read easily ; as in the two first verses of Pope's Messial: 

** Ye n mphs of So^.■Iua'' ! besin the son:; j 

" To h'eav*nly themes^\ sahlimer strains beh.na-." 

'"•ft if It should happj^n that wordi» wiiich have so btrici and intimate a co 
•; xioii, as not »o btareven a niomc;n».arv bcparation, are dividcxi iroro ore ar 
*f;tr by this criural paniC, »rt thr^^ jfeel * •^ ^ rtrugglc between the t^t 
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and the soond, which renders it difficnlt to read lueh fines harmonioiisljr. 
The rule of proper pronunciation in ttuch cases, is to r^paurd only the pause 
which the sense forms : and to read the line accordins^lv. The neglect of the 
cxBvml paiHe «ay make the line sound somewhat unharmoniously ; but the 
tffeet would be much worse, if the sense were sacrificed to the adond. For 
instance, in the following lines of Milton ; 



:" What in nje is dark, ^ 

« Illumine ; what is low, raise and snpporf 

The sense clearly dictates the pause after i^ttmtn^ at the end of the 8d sylla- 
ble, which in reading, ou^ht to be made accordingly: tliough, if the melody 
only were to be regarded, tttumune shoidd be coonectea with what follows, and 
the pause not made till' the fourth or sixth syllable. So in the following line 
of Pope's Epistle to Dr. Arbothmot. 

« I sit, with sad civility I read.'* 

The ear plamly points out the cassural pause as fatting^ aAer sad, the 4th syl* 
lable. But it would be very bad reading to make any pause there, m> as to 
separate sad and cwilUy. The sense admits of no othei pause than after the 
second syllable stf, which the^fore must b^ the only pause made in reading 
this part of the sentence. 

There is- another mode of dividing some verses, by introducing what may 
be cidled demi-csesuras which require very dight pauses ; and Which the rea- 
der should manage witn judsnment, or he will be apt to fall in|o an affected 
sing^^ung mode of prononncmg verses of this kind. The following lines ex- 
emplify the demi-c»sura : 

« Warms' in the^sun", refreshes' in the jbreese, 

'* Glows' ^n the stars' , and blossoms' in the trees ; 

'< Lives' through all life''^, extends' throitfh all extent, 

** Spmids' wdivided", operates' unspent.'' 

Before the conclusion of this mtroduction, the complier takes the liberfr 
to recommend to teachers, to exsrcise their pupils in discovering and explain- 
ing the emphatic words and the proper tones and nauses, of every poMon as- 
signed them to read, previously to their beicg called out to tbe penbnnance. 
These preparatory lessons, in which they shcnild be fe^akjk examined, wiU 
tnqirove their ju^&ment and taste j prevent ibfi ppsetice of ceadinsr without 
sttentifMi to the subject ; and establish a habit of imilydiBCOfeiiDgttienieaBp 
;!«« fiwce, and beauty of what thof pemse. 
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PART L 
PIECES m PROS& 



CHAPTER I. 

•BLSCT aKKTBNCKS AND FARjLeiUPBS. 



SECTION L 

T^ILIGENCE, industry, and proper improvement cf time, 
■-^ are>material duties of die youug. 

The acquisition of knowledge is one of the most honour- 
able ociiupations cf youth. 

Whatever usefuV or enf^ging endowments we possess, vir- 
tue is re<]iiisite, in order to &eir fining with proper lustre^ 

Virtuous youth gradually brings forward accomplished and 
flourishing manhood.* 

Sincerity and truth form the basis .of every virtue. 

Disappointments and distreM are often blessings in dis- 
guise. 

Change. and alteration form the very essence of the world. 

True happiness is of a retired nature and an enemy to pomp 
and noise. 

In order to acquire a capacity for happiness, it must be our 
first study to rectify inward disorders. 

Whateirer purifies, fortifi^ also the heart. 

From our eagerness to grai^, we strangle and destroy 
pleasure. 

A temperate spirit, and moderate expectations, are excellibnt 
laieguards office mind, in tiiis uncertain and chan^n^ sta&. 

There Is nothmg, esceptsimplldty of intention, and purity 

NOTE.— In the first chaster, the eonpiler ibneznibited Mntencesin sgfreal 
fvietj of eonsCroetimi, ana ip ill the diversity eT punctuation. If well prae- 
tiaed upon, he firesunies th^ will fully prepare the young reader for the 
various pousea, laflecUons, and modulations of ?ok% which the sticceeding 
~* lequirab ' 

B 



ai* principle, that can stand the test of near approach and strict 
examinatioa. v 

xhe value of -any possession ia to be chiefly estimated, by 
the relief t<liich it can brin^ us in th^time of our greatest need. 

No'p^rson who has once yielded up the government of his 
mind, and given loose rein to his desires and passions, can tell 
how far they may carry him. ^ 

Tranquillity of mind is always most likely to be attained, 
when the business of the world is tempered with thoughtful 
and serious retreat. 

He who would act like a wise man, and build his house oq 
the rock, and not on the sand, should contemplate human life, 
n6t only in the sunshine, but in the' shade. 

Let usefulness and beneficence, not ostentation and vanity, 
direct the train ofy our pursuits. * 

To maintain . a steady and unbroken mind, amidst all the 
shocks of the world, mark^ a great and noble spirit, 

•Patleace, by preserving composure within, resists the im- 
pression which trojjble makes from without. 

Compassionate affections, even when they draw tears from 
our eyes for human misery, convey satisfaction to the heart 

They who have notliing to give, can often afford relief to 
others, by imparting wliat they feel. 

Our ignorance of what is to come, and of what is really 
good or evil, should correct anxiety about worldly success. 

The veil which covers frpm our sight the events of succeed- 
ing years, is a veil woven by the hand of mercy. 
?. The ,best preparation for all tVie uncertainties of futurity, 
consists in a well-ordered mind, a good conscience, and a 
cheerful submission to the will of heaven. 

SECTION 11. 

THE chief misfoitunes that befall us in life, can be traced 
to some vices or follies which we have committed. 
■ Were we to survey the chambers of sickness and distress, 
we should often find them peopjed with the victims of intem- 
perance and sensuality, and wi\n the children of vicious indo- 
lence and sloth. 

, To be wise in our own eyes, to be wise in the opinion of 
the world, and to be %vise in4be sight of our Creator, are three 
things so ^ery different, as rarely to comcide. 

Man, in hrs highest eafthly glory, is but a reed floating on 
tfie stream of time, and fofced to follow every new direction 
of the current. 

The corrupted temper and the guilty passions of the bad, , 
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Prostrate the effect of every advantage which the world confers 
QQ them. ^' 

The external misfortunes of life, disappointments, poverty, 
and sickness, are lisht in comparison of tliose inward distresses 
of mind, occasioned by folly, by passioQ, and by guilt. 

No station is so high, no power so great, no character so 
onblemished, as to exempt men from we attacks of rashnesSi 
malice^ or envy. 

Moral and religious instruction derives its efficacy, not so 
much from what men are taught to know, as from what they 
are brought to feel. 

He who pretends to great sensibility towards men, and yet 
has no feeling for the high objects of religion, no heart to ad- 
mire and adore tlie great Father of tiie universe, has reason to 
distmst die truth and delicacy of his sensibility. 

When, upon rational and sober enquiry, we have establish- 
ed our principles, let us not suffer tliem to be shaken by the 
scoffs of tlie hceutious, or tlie cavils of the sceptical. 

When we observe any tendency to treat religion or morals 
with disrespect and levity, let us hold it to be a sure indication 
of a perverted Understanding, or a depnived heart. 

Every degree of guilt incurred by yielding to temptation, 
tends to debase the mind, and to weaken the generous and 
benevolent principles of human nature. 

Luxury, pride, and vanity, have frequently as much influ- 
ence in corrupting the sentiments of the great, as ignorance, 
bigotry, and prejudice, have in misleading the opinions of the 
inultitade. 

Mixed as the present state is, reason and religion pro- 
nounce that, generally, if not always, there is more happi- 
ness than misery, more pleasure than pain, in the condition 
of man. 

Society, when formed, requires distinctions of property, 
diversity of conditions, subordination of ranks, and a multi- 
plicity of occupations, in order to advance the general good. 

That the temper, the sentiments, the morality, and, in 
generalji the whole conduct and character of men, are influ- 
enced by the example and disposition of the persons with whom 
they associate, is a reflection which has long since passed into 
a proverb, and been ranked among the standing maxima of 
human wisdom, in all ages of the world. 

SECTION IIL 

THE desare of improvement discovers a liberal mind, and 
is connected with many accomplishments, and many virtues. 
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Innocence confers ease and freedom on the mind; an(d 
leaves it open to ev^ry pleasing sensation. 

Moderate and simple pleasures relish high with the tem- 
perate : In the midst of his studied refinements, the voluptuary 
languishes. 

Gentleness corrects whatever is offensive in our manners ; 
and^ by a constant train of humane attentions, studies, to alle 
Viate the burden of romroon misery. 

That gentleness which is the characteristic of a good man, 
nas, like every other virtue, ;ts ^eat in the' heart : and, let me 
add, nothing except what flows from the heart, can render 
even external manners truly pleasing. 

Virtue, to become either vigorous or useful, mtist be ha- 
bitually active : not breaking forth occasionally with a tran- 
sient lustre, like the blaze of a comet ; but regular In its re- 
turns, like the light of day : not Uke the aromatic gale which 
sometimes feasts the sense ; but like the ordinary breeze, 
' which purifies the air, and renders it healthful. 

The happiness of ievery man depends more upon the state 
of hisL own mind, than upon any one external circumstance : 
hay, more than upon all exterftal things put together. 

In no station, in no period, let us think ourselves secure 
from the dangers which spring from our passions. Every 
age, and every station they beset ; from youth to gray hairsi 
. and from the peasant to the prince. 

Riches and pleasures are the chief temptations to criminal 
deeds. Tet those riches, when obtsuned, may very possibly 
overwhelm us with unforeseen miseries. Those pleasures 
may cut short our health and life. 

' jle who is accustomed to turn aside from the world, and 
commune with himself in retirement, will, sometimes at least, 
hear the truths which the multitude do not tell him. A more 
sound instructor will lift his voice, and awaken within the 
heart those latent suggestions, which the world had overpow- 
ered and suppressed. 

Amusement oflen becomes the business, instead of the re- 
laxation, of young person^: it is then highly pernicious. 

He that waits for an opportunity to do much at once, may 
breathe out his life in idle wishes ; and regret, in the last hour, 
his useless intentions and barren zeal. 

The spirit of true re]j||ion breathes mildness and affability. 
It gives a native unaffiiefed ease tp tlie behaviour. It b social, 
kind, and cheerfiil ; far removed from that gloomy and illibe- 
ral superstition, which clouds the brow, sharpens the temperi 
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dejects the spirU, and teaches, men to fit the^nselves for 
another wonld, by neglecting the concerns of this. 

Reveal none of the secrets of thy friend. Be faithful to 
his interests. - Forsake him not in danger. Abhor the thought 
' of acquiring any advantage by his prejudice. 

Man, always prosperous, would be giddy and insolent ; al- 
ways afflicted, would be sullen or despondent. Hopes and 
fears, joy and sorrow, are. therefore, so blended in his life, as 
both to give room for worldly pursuits, and to recall, froa: time 
to time, the admonitions of conscience. 

SECTION IV. 

TIME once pas^ never returns : the moment which is lost, 
is lost forever. 

There is nothing on earth so stable, as to assure us of un- 
disturbed rest ; nor 9fi powerful as to afford us constant pro- 
tection. 

The house of feasting, too often becomes an avenue to the 
house of mourning. Short, to the licentious, is the interval 
between them. 

It is of great importance to us, to form a proper estimate of 
human life ; without either loading it with imaginary evils, or 
expecting from it greater advantages thau it is abltl to yield. 

Among all our corrupt passions, there is a strong and inti- 
mate connexion. When any one of them is adopted into our 
family, it seldom quits until it has fathered upon usali its kindred. 

Charity, like the sun, brightens every object on which it 
shines ; a censorious disposition casts every character into the 
darkest shade it will bear. 

Many men mistake the love, for the practice, of virtue ; and 
are not £|o much good men, as the friends of goodness. 

Genuine virtue has a language that speaks to every heart 
throughout the world. It is a language which is understood 
by all. In every region, every climate, the homage paid to it 
is the same. In no one sentiment were ever mankind more 
.gcnei*aily agreed. 

The appearances of our secufity are frequently deceitful. 

When our sky seems most settled and serene, in some un- 
observed quarter gathers the little black cloud in which the 
tempest ferments, and prepares to discharge itself on our head. 

The man of true fortitude may be compared to the castle 
btiilt on a rock, whicb defies the attacks of the surrounding 
waters : the man of a feeble and timorous spirit, to a hut 
placed on the shore, which every wuad shakes, and every wave 
overflows. 

B2 
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Nothing 18 80 inconsistent with self-possession as violent 
anger. It overpowers reason ; confounds our ideas ; distorts 
the appearance, and blackens the colour of every object. By 
the storms which it raises within, and by the inischiefs which 
it occasions without, it generally brings on tlie padsionate and 
revengeful man, greater misery than he can bring on the ob- 
ject of his resentment. 

The palace of vurtue has, in all agies, been represented as 
placed on the summit of a hUl ; in the ascent of which, labour 
Ib requisite, and difficulties are to be surmounted ; and where 
a conductor is needed, to direct our way, and to aid our steps. 

In judging of others, let us alwa3rs think the b^t, and em- 
ploy the spirit of charity and candour. But in judging of 
ourselves, we. ought to be exact* and severe. 

Let him who desires to see others happy, make haste to give 
while his gift can be enjoyed ; and remember, that ^very mo« 
ment of delay takes away something from the value of his 
benefaction. And let him who proposes his own happiness 
reflect^ that while he forms his purpose, the day rolls on, and 
'^ the nicjht cometh when no man can work." 

To sensual persons, hardly any thing is what it appears to 
be ; and what flatters most is always farthest from reality. 
There are voices which sing around them ; but whose strains 
allure to rum. Tiiere is a banquet spread, where poison is in 
every dish. There is a couch which invites them to repose ; 
but to slumber upon it, is death. 

If we would jiidge whether a man is really happy, it is not 
solely to liis houses and lands, to his equipage and his retinue 
we ar6 to look. Unless we could see farther, and discern 
what joy, or what bitterness, his heart feels, we can pronounce 
little couceming him. 

The book is well written ; and I have perused it with plea- 
sure and profit. It shows, first, that true devotion is rational 
and well founded ; next, that it is of the highest importance to 
every other part of religion and virtue ; and, lastly, that it is 
most conducive to our happiness. 

There is certainly no greater felicity, than to be able to look 
back on a life usefully and virtuously employed ; to trace our 
own progress in existence, by such toKens as excite neither 
shame nor sorrow. It ought, therefore, to be the care of 
those who wish to paHs their last hours with comfort, to lay up 
such a treasure of pleasing ideas, as shsdl support tbe ex- 
penses of that time, which is to depend wholly upon the fund 
already acquired* 
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SECTION v., 

WHAT avails the show of external liVerty, to o«e who haB 
lost the fi^vernment of himfclf ? 

He that cannot live well to-daj, (sayii. Martial,) will be less 
qualified to live well to-inorro>v. 

Can we esteem that man prosperous, who is raised to a 
situation which flatters his passions, but which conupts his 
principles, disorders his temper, and finally oversets his vir- 
tue? • 

What misery does the vicious man secrptly. endtire ! — Ad- 
versity ! how blunt are. all th« arrows of thy quiver, in com- 
parison with those of guilt ! 

When we have no pleasure in goodness, we may with cer- 
tainty conclude the reason tc be, that our pleasure is all de- 
rived f?om an opposite quarter. 

How strangely are the opinions of men altered, by a change 
in their condition I 

How many have had reason to be thankful, for being dis- 
appointed in designs which they earnestly pursued, but which 
it' successfully acjomplished, they have afterwards seen '* juld 
have .occasioned their ruin ! 

What a»'^ the actions which afford in the remembrance a 
rational satisfaction ? Are they the pursuits of sensual plea- 
sure, the B^ots of jollity, or the displays of show and vanity ? 
?fe: I appeal to your hearts, my friends, if what you recollect 
with mos'i^ pleasure, are not the innocent, the virtuous, the 
tjonourahle parts r»f your past life. 

The present employment of tini^hould frequently be an 
object of thought. About what are we now busied 1 What is 
the ultimate scope of our present pursuits and cares ? Can we 
justify tliem to ourselves? Are they likely to produce any 
thing that will survive the moment, and brmg forth some fruit 
for futurity ? 

Is it not strange, (says an ingenious writer,) that some per- 
sons should be so delicate as not to bear a disagreeable pic- 
ture in the house, and yet, by their behaviour, force every face 
they see about them, to wear the globm of uneasiness and dis- 
content ? 

If we are now in health, peace, and safety ; without any 
particular or uncommon evils to afflict our condition ; what 
more can we reasonably look for in this vain and uncertain 
world 1 Hew little can the greatest prosperity add to such a 
state ? Will any future situation ever make us happy, if now, 
with so few causes of gri^^> ^® imagine ourselves miserable ? 
The evil lies la the state of our mind, not ia our condiUou of 
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fortune : wad by no alt^tion of circinnstances is it Vkeiy to be 
remedied. • . ♦ • ' 

, When the love of unwarrantable pleasures, and of vicious 
companions, is allowed to amuse young personSi to engross 
their time, and to stir up theur passions, the daj of ruin, — let 
tl^em take heed, and beware! the day of irrecoverable ruin 
begins to draw nigh. Fortune is, squandered^ health is bro- 
ken ; friends are offended, affronted, estranged ; aged parents, 
perhaps, ^t afflicted and mourning to the dust. 

Oh whom does time hang so beavily, as on the slothful and 
lazy 1 To whom are the hours so lingering ? Who are so oflen 
devdured with spleen, and obliged to fly to every eiqpedient, 
which can help them to get rid of themselves ? Instead of pro- ^ 
ducing tranquillity, indolence produces a fretful restlessness 
of mind ; gives rise to cravings which are never satisfied ; 
nonrishes a sickly, effeminate delicacy which sours and cor- 
rupts every pleasure. 

SECTION VL 

VfBt have seen the husbandman scattering his seed upon the 
furrowed ground I It springs up, Is gathered into. his barn?, 
and crowns his labours with joy and plenty. Thus the man 
who distributes his fortune with generosity and prudence, is 
amply repaid by the gratitude of tl^pse whom he obliges, by 
the approbation of his own mind, and by the favour of Hea- 
ven. 

TiBmperance, by fortifying the mind and body, leads to 
happiness; intemperance, by enervating them, ends generally 
in misery. 

- Title and ai i pi agU ' y render a good man more illustrious ; but 
an ill one, mosa icontemptible. Vice is infamous, though^ 
a prince ; and virtus honourable, though in a peasant. 

.An elevated genius, employed in little things, appears (to 
use the similie of Longinus) like the sun in his evening de- 
clination : he remits his splendour, but retains his magnitude ; 
and pleases more, though be dazzles less. / 

If envious people were to ask themselves, whether they 
would exchange their entire situations with ,the persons en- 
vied, (I mean their minds, passions, notions, as well as tlielr 
persons, fortunes, and dignities,)— I presume the self-love, 
common to human nature, would generally make them prefer 
their own condition. 

We have obliged some persons :— very well ! — ^what would 
we have more ? Is not the consciousness of doing good, a suf- 
ficient reward ? 
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Do not hurt yourselves or others, by the pursuit of plea- 
flare. Consult your whole nature. Consider yourselves not 
. only as seositive, but as rational beings ; not only as rational, 
but social ; not only as social, but immortal. 

Art thou poor?-— Show thyself active and industrious, peace- 
able and contented. Art thou wealthy ? — Show thyseli bene- 
ficent and charitable, condescending and humane. 

Though religion removes not all the evils of life ; though it 
promises no continuance of undisturbed prosperity, (which in- 
deed it were not salutary for man always to enjoy,) yet, if it 
mitigates the evils which necessarily belong to our state, it 
may justly be -said to give " rest to them who labour and are 
heavy laden." 

What a smiling aspect does the love of parents and chil- 
dren, of brothers and sisters, of friends and relations, give to 
every surrounding object, and every returning day ! With 
what a lustre does it gild even the small habitation, where this 
placid intercourse dwells ! where such scenes of heart-felt sa- 
tisfaction succeed uninterruptedly to one another ! 

How many clear marks of benevolent intention appear 
every where around us ! What a profusion of beauty and 
ornament is poured forth on the face of nature ! What a mag- 
nificent spectacle presented to the view of man ! What supply 
contrived for his wants ! What a variety of objects liset 
before him, to gratify his senses, to employ his under- 
standing, to entertain his imagination, to cheer and gladden 
his heart! 

The hope of future happiness is a perpetual source of con- 
solation to good men* Under trouble, it soothes their minds ; 
amidst tenaptation, it supports their virtue ; and, in their dying 
moments, enables them to say, " death ! where is thy sting? 
grave I where is thy victory I" 

SECTION vn. 

AGESILAUS, king of Sparta, being asked, " What things 
he tliought most proper for boys to learn," answered, "These 
irfaich they ought to practise when they come to be men." 
A wiser than Agesilaus'^has inculcated the same sentiment: 
'^ Train up a child in the way he should go, and when he id 
eld he wLi not depart from it." 

An Italic philosopher expressed in \i\s motto, that " time 
.. was his estate." An estate indeed, which w\U produce no- 
thing without cultivation ; but which w\\\ always abundantly 
repay the labours of indu8tr>S and aatia^y the roost extensive 
desirea, if no part of it be suffered to lie vraaVB ^1 negWgence, 
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to be overrun with noxious plants, or laud out for show rather 
than use. ' 

When Aristotle was asked, " What a man could gaiii hj 
telling a falsehood," he' replied, << Not to be credited When he 
speaks the truth," 

L'Estrange, in his Fables, tells us that a number of frolic- 
some boys were one-dsrjfi'tiratching frogs, at the side of a pond ; 
and that, as any of them' fwt their heads above the water, they 
pelted them down again with stones. One of the frogs, ap- 
pealing to the humanity of the boys, made this striking obser- 
vation ; <* Children, you do not consider, that though this may 
be sport to you, it is death to us." 

Sully, the great statesman of France, always retained at 
his table, in his most prosperous dajB, the same frugality to 
which he had been accustomed in early life. . He Was fre- 
quently reproached, by the. courtiers, for his simplicity ; but he 
used to reply to them, in the words of an ancient philoso- 
pher : ^* If the guests are men of sense, there is sufficient for 
them ; if they are not, I can very well dispense with their 
company." ' '. 

Socrates, though primarily attentive to the culture of his 
mind, was not negligent of his external appearance. Uis 
cleanliness resulted froni those ideas of order and decency, 
which governed all his actions ; and the care which he took of 
his health, from his desire to preserve his mind free and 
tranquil. 

Eminently pleasing and honourable was the friendship be* 
tween David and Jonathan. <' I am distressed for thee, my^ 
brother Jonathan," said the plaintive and survivmg David ; 
<( very pleasant hast thou been to me : thy love for me was 
wonderful ; passing the love of women." 

Sir Philip Sidney, at the battle near Zutphen, was wounded 
by a musket ball, which broke the bone of his thigh. He war 
carried about a mile and a half, to the camp; and being faint 
with the loss of blood, and probably parched with thirst 
through the heat of the weather, he called for drink. It was 
Immediately brought to him ; but as he was putting the 'vessel 
to hip mouth a poor wounded soldier, who happened at that, 
instant to be carried by him, looked up to it with wishful eyes.. 
The gallant and generous Sidney took the bottle from his 
mouth, and delivered it to the soldier, saying, ^* Thy necessi- 
ty is yet greater than mine." 

Alexander the Great demanded of a phrmte, whom he had 
taken, by what right he infested the seas? ^'By the same 
right," replied he, ^< that Aleicander enslaves the worU^, 



But I am called a robber, becaufle t have only one small ves-. 
•el ; and lie i^ stjled a conqueror, because he commands great 
fleets and armies." We too often judge of men bj the splen- 
dour, and not bj ths merit of their actions. 

Antonius Pius, the Roman Emperor, was an amiable and 
good man. When any of his courtiers attempted to inflame 
him with a passion for military gloiy, he , used to answer : 
<' That he more desired the preserfUdon of one subject, than 
the destruction of a thousand eneodes." 

Men are too often ingenious in making themselves 'misera- 
ble, by aggravating to their own fancy, beyond bounds, all the 
evils which they endure. They compare themselves with 
none but those whom they imagine to be more happy ; and 
complain, that upon them alone has fallen the whole load of 
human sorrows. Would they look with a more impartial eye 
OA the world, they would see themselves surrounded with suf- 
ferers ; and find that they are only drinking out of that mixed 
cup, which providence has prepared foi* all. *' I will restore 
thy daughter again to life," said an eastern sage to a prince 
who grieved immoderately for the loss of a beloved chiki, 
" provided thou art able to engrave on her tomb, the names 
of three persons who have never mourned." The prince 
made enquiry afler such persons ; but found the inquiry vain, 
and was silent. 

SECTION VIIL 

HE that hath no rule over his own^irit, is like a city that 
is broken down, and without walls. 

A soft ansAverturneth away wrath ; but grievous words stir 
op anger. 

Better is a dinner of herbs' where love is, than a stalled ox^ 
«nd hatred therewith. 

Pride goeth before destvuction ; and a haughty spirit before 
a fall. 

Hear counsel, and receive instructioni that thou mayest be 
truly wise. 

Faithful are the wounds of a friend ; but the kisses of an 
enemy, are^deceitfuL Open rebuke, is better than secret love. 

Seest thou a man wise in his own conceit? There is more 
hope of a fuol than of him. 

He that is slow to anger, is better than the mighty ; and he 
diat mleth his spirit, than he that taketh a city. 

He that hath pity on the poor, lendeth to the Lord ; that 
which he hath given, will he lay him again. 
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I. 
If thine enemy be hungry, give hun. bread to eat ; and if he 

be thirsty, give him water to drink, y 

Jle that planted the ear, shall he not hear? He that formed 
the eye, shall he not see ? 

I have been young, and now I am old ; yet have I never seen 
the righteous forsaken, nor his seed begging bread. 

It is better to be* a doo|;-keeper in the house of the Lord| 
than to dwell in the tents blQ wickedness. 

I have seen the wicked in great power ; and spreading him- 
self like a green bay-tree. Yet he passed away ; I sought him, 
but he could not be found. 

Happy is the man that findeth wisdom. Length of daya 
is in her right hand 7 and in her left hand, riches and ho- 
nour : her ways are ways of pleasantness, and all her paths 
arc peace. 

How good and how pleasant it is fo^ brethren to dwell to- 
gether in unity ! It is Ujie precious ointment ; like the dew of 
Hermon,and thedewthatdescended upon the mountains of Zion. 

The sluggard will not plough by reason of the cold ; he shall 
therefore beg in harvest, and have nothing. 

I went by the field of the slothful, and by tbe vineyard of 

' the man void of understanding : and lo ! it was all grown over 

with thorns; nettles had covered its face; and the stone wall 

.was broken down. Then I saw, and considered it well : I 

looked upon it, and received instruction. 

Honourable age is not that which standeth in length of time ; 
nor that which is measured by number of years ; but wisdom 
is the gray hair to man ; and an unspotted life is old age. 

8olomon, my son, know thou the God of thy fathers ; and 
serve him with a perfect heart and with a willing mind« If 
thou seek him, he will be found of thee ; but if thou lorsakt 
him, he will cast thee off for ever. 

* SECTION IX. 

THAT every day has its pains and sorrows is universall|r 
experienced, and almost universally confessed. But let us 
not attend only to inoumful truths : if we look impartially 
about us, we shall find, that every day has likewise its plea- 
sures and its joys. 

We should cherish sentiments of chaijty towaHs all men. 
The Author of all good, nourishes much piety and virtue in 
hearts that are unknown to us ; and beholds repentance ready 
to spring up among many whom we consider as reppooates. 

No one ought to consider himself as insignificant in this 
sight of his Creator. In our several stadonsi we are all senl 
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forth to be labourer! in the vinejard of our heavenly Father 
Hvery man has \aa work allotted, his talent committed to 
him ; bj the due improvement of which he may, in one 
way or other, serve Grod, promote virtue, and be useful in 
the world. 

The love of praise should be preserved under proper sab- 
ordination to the principle of duty. In itself, it is a useful 
motive to action ; but when allowed to extend its influence 
too far, it corrupts the whole character, and produces guilt, 
disgrace, and misery. To be entirely destitute of it, is a de- 
fect. To be governed by it, is depravity. The proper 
adjustment of the several principles of action in human nature 
is a matter that deserves our highest attention. For when 
any one of them becomes either too weak or too strong, it 
endangers both our virtue and our happiness. 

The desires and passions of a vicious man, having once 
obtained an imlimited sway, trample him under their feet. 
They make him feel that he is subject to various, contradic- 
tory and imperious masters, who often pull him difierent 
ways. His soul is rendered the resceptacle of many repug- 
nant and jarring dispositions ; and resembles some barbarou:* 
country, cantoned out into different principalities, which arc 
continually waging war on one another. 

Diseases, poverty, disappointment, and shame, are far from 
being, in every instance, the unavoidable doom of man. They 
are much more frequently the offspring of his own misguided 
choice. Intemperance engenders disease, sloth produces po- 
verty, pride creates disappointments, and dishonesty exposes 
to shame. The ungoverned passions of men betray them into 
a thousand follies ; their follies into crimes ; and their crimes 
into misfortunes. 

When we reflect on the many distresses which abound in 
human life ; on the scanty proportion of happiness which any 
man is here allowed to enjoy ; on the small difference which 
the diversity of fortune makes on that scanty proportion ; it is 
surprising, that envy should ever have been a prevalent passion 
among men, much more that it should have prevailed among 
Christians. Where so much is suffered in common, little room 
is left for envy. There is more occasion for pity and sympa- 
diy, and an inclination to assist each other* ' 

At our first setting out in life, when yet unacquainted with 
the world and its snares, when everv pleasure enchants with 
its smile, and every object shines with the gloss of novelty, 
let US beware of the seducing appearances which surround us : 
and recollect what others have sufifered from ^^e power of 

O 
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hMulstroiig desire. If we allow any passion, tiven though k 
be esteemed innocent, to acquire an absolute ascendant, our 
Inward peace wHl be impaired.' But if anj which has the 
taint of guilt tak^ early possesion of our mind, we may dale, 
from that moment, the ruin of our tranquillity. 

Efery man has some dairling passion, which generally a^ 
fords the first introduction to vice. The irregular gratifica- 
tions into which it occasionally seduces him, appear under 
the form of venflal weaknesses ; and are indulged in the be- 
ghming, with scrupulousness and reserve. But, hj longer 
practice these restraints weaken, and th^ pow^r of habit, 
grows. One vice brings in another to its aid. By a sort of 
natural aflSnity they connect and entwme theinsielv^ together ; 
. till ttieir roots come to be spread wide and deep over all' 
the soul. 

SECTION X. 

WHENCE arises the niisery of this present world ? It i» 
ihot owing to our doUdy atmosphere^ our changing seasons^* 
and inclement skies. It is not owing tb the debility of ou/ 
bodies, or to the tfnequsd distiibutiob of the goods of for- 
tune. Amkist all disaci vantages 6f this kind, a pure, a stead- 
fast, and enlightened mind, posses^ of strong virtue, coutd* 
enjoy itself in peace, and smile at the impotent assaults of 
fortune and the elements. It is within ourselves that nusefy 
has fixed its seats. Our disordered hearts, our guilty pas-' 
sions, our violent prejudice^ and misplaced desires, affe the' 
instrumtots of the trouble which we endure. These sharpen 
the darts which advenAty would otherwise point in vain' 
againsius. 

While the vain and the licentious are revelling in the midst 
of extravagance ftnd riot, hoyv little do they think of those^ 
scenes of sore distress which are passhig att that moment*' 
throughout this world ; multitudes struggiing' for a poor sub-' 
idstence, to support the wife and ch^di^ti v^hom they lov^y* 
and who look up to them with eag^r ejr'es for that blread 
which they cain hardly procure ; multitudes groaning under 
. tIcknesB in desolate cottages, untended and unmoiimed ; ma- 
liy, apparently in a better situation afh(e^ pining away in Be« 
cret with concealed eriefs ; families weeping' over the l>eloved 
minids whom they have lost, or in all the bitterness of an* 
guish, bidding those who are'just expiring the last adieu. 

Never adventure on tuo seiEur au approach to what is evd. - 
Familiarise not yourselves with it, in the slightest instaneMi • 
without fear. .Listen wiArreverence to every reprehemiev 
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of conscieoce ; and preserve the most quick and aoeurate fen- 
libility to r*jB^i smd wrpng. If ever your moral iicpressions 
begin to decay, and your natural abhorrence of guih to lea-: 
sen, you have ground to dread that the ruin of virtue ii fart 
approaching. 

By dunppoiutmenta and triali the violence of our passiona 
n tamed, and our minds are formed to sobriety and reflection. 
In the varieties of life, occasioned by the vicissitudes of world- 
ly fortune, we are inured to habits both of the active and the, 
iuffering virtues. How much soever we complain of the va- ^ 
nity of the wprld, facts plainly show, that if its vanity were - 
less, it could not answer the purpose of salutary discipline. 
Unsatisfactory as it is, its pleasures are still too apt to corrupt 
our hearte. How fatal then must the consequences have 
been, had it yielded us more complete enjoyment ? If, with 
all its troubles we are in danger of being too much attached 
to it, how entirely would it have seduced our affections, if no 
troubles bad been mingled with its pleasures ? 

In seasons of distress or difficulty, to abandon ourselves to 
dejection, carries no mark of a great or a worthy mind. In- 
stead of sinking upder trouble, and declaring " that his soul is 
weary of life," it becomes a wise and a good man, in the evil 
^ day, with firmness to maintain his post : to bear up against 
the storm ; to have recourse to those advantages which, in the 
worst of tiypes, are always lefl tp integrity and virtue ; and 
never to give up the hope that better days may yet arise. 

How many young persons have at first set out in the world 
with excellent dispositions of heart ; generous, charitable, and 
l)uman<9 ; kind to their friends, and amiable among all with 
whom they had intercourse ! And yet how often have we seen 
all those fine appearances unhappily blasted in the progress of 
life, merely through the influence of loose suid corrupting 
pleasures : and those very persons, who piconused once to be 
blessings to the world, sunk down, in the end, to be the burr 
den and nuisance of society ! 

The most common propensity of mankind, is to store fu- 
turity with whatever is "agreeable to them ; especially in those 
periods of life, when imagination is lively, and hope is ar- 
dent Looking forward to .the year now beginning, they are 
ready to promise themselves much, from the foundations of 
prosperi^ which they have laid ; from the friendships and. 
connexions which they have secured ; and from the plans of 
conduct which they have formed. Alas I how deceitlul do all 
these dreams of happiness often prove ! While many are say^ 
log in secret to their hearts, << To-morrow sludl be as this day 
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and more abandantly," we are obliged in return to ,say to 
them ; '* Boast not yourselves of to-morrow, for jou know not 
what a daj may bring forth !" 



CHAPTER n. 
J^ARRATIVE PIECES. 



SECTION L 

JVb rank or possessions can make the- guilty mind luippy. 

DIONYSIUS, the tyrant of Sicily, was far from being 
happy, though he possessed great riches, and all the plea- 
sures which wealth and power could procure, Damocles, 
one of his flatterers, deceived by these specious appearances 
of happiness, took occasion to compliment him on the extent 
of his power, his treasures, and royal magnificence ; and 
declared that to monarch had ever been greater or happier 
than Dionysius. 

2 " Haat thou a mind, Damocles," says the king, " to 
t^te this happiness ; and to know, by experience, what the 
enjoyments are, of which thou hast so high an idea V* Da- 
mocles, with joy, accepted the offer. The king ordered that 
a royal banquet should be prepared, and a gilded sofa, covered 
with rich embroidery, placed for his favourite. Sideboards, 
loaded with gold and silver plate, of immense value, were ar* 
ranged in the apartment. 

3 Pages of extraordinary beauty were ordered to attend his 
table, and to obey his commands with the utmost readiness, 
and the most profound submission. Fragrant ointments, 
chaplets of flowers, and rich perfumes were added to the en 
tertainment. The table was loaded with the most exquisite 
delicacies of every kind. Damocles, intoxicated with plea- 
sure, fancied himself amongst superior beings. 

4 But in the midst of all this happbess, as he lay indulging 
lilmself in state, he sees let down from the ceilmg, exactly 
over his head, a glittering sword hung by a single hair. The 
sight of impendmg destruction put a speedy end to his joy and 
revelling. The pomp of his attendance, the glitter of the 
carved plate, and the delicacy of the viands, cease to afford 
him any pleasure. 

5 He dreads to stretch fortli nis hand to the table. He 
throws off the garland of roses. He hastens to remove from 
his dangerous situation ; and earnestly entreats the king to 
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« him to his former humble eonditioiii haTing no desire 
|o J any longer a happineis td terrible. 
By this device, Dionynus intimated to Damocles, how 
able he was in th^ midst of all his treasures ; and in 
ssion of all the honours apd enjoyments which rojaky 
bestow. ciCBBo 

SECTION IL 

kange of external condition i$ ofUn aintne io nrhu. 

' the days of Joram, king of Israel, flourished the prqiheC 
a. Hi? character was so eminent, and Ills nme so 
y spnei^d, thajt Benhadad, the king of Syria, though aa 
»r, sent to consult him, concerning the issue of a dis- 
sr which threatened his life. The messenger employed 
is occasion siras H^zael. who appears to hare been one of 
rinces, or chief men of the Syrian court 
Charged with rich gifts froni the king, he presents him 
efore the prophet ; and accosts him in terms of the high-, 
spect. During the conference which they held together, 
a fixed his eyes steadfastly on the countenance of £[a-. 
and discerning, by a prophetic spirit, his future tyranny 
ruelty, he could not contain himself from bursting into 
d of tear^. 

^hen Ifazael, in surprise, mquired into the cause of this 
n emotion, the prophet plainly informed him of the 
s and barbarities, which he foresaw that he would after- 
I commit, '^hp soul of Hazael abhorred, at this time, 
oughts of cruelty. IJncorrupted, as yet, by ambition 
iatness,- his indignation rose at being thought capable of 
ivage actions which the prophet had mentioned ; and, 
nuch warmth, he replies : " But what ! is thy servant a 
hat he should do this great thing ?" 
Slisha makes no returi), but to point out a remarkable 
e, which was to take place in his condition : <^ The. 
hath shown me, that thou shalt be long over Syria.^ 
I course of time, all that had been pr^ictod came to 
Hazael ascended the throne, and ambition took posses- 
f his hjsart. << He sn}ote the children of Israel in all 
u>aet8. He oppressed them during all the days of king 
haz ;" and, from what is left on record of his actions, 
inly s^pears to have proved, what the prophet foresaw 
I be, a man of violence, cruel^, and blood, 
n this passage of history an object is presented, wUcI^ 
es our seiUMUi attention. We behold amanwho^ t(|t 
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one state of life, could not look upon certain crimes without 
surprise and horror ; who knew so little of himself, as to te- 
lieve it impossible for him ever to be concerned in committiag 
them ; that same man, by a change of condition, and an un- 
guarded state of mind, transform^ in all his sentiments ; and 
as he rose in greatness, rising also in guilt; till -at last he 
completed that whole character of miquitj, which he once 
detested. blair. 

SECTION HI. 
Hrnnan ; or, the hvlsery of pride, 

AHASUERUS, who is supposed to be the prince known 
among the Greek historians by* the name of Artaxerxes, had 
advanced to tiie chief dignity in his kingdom, Haman, an 
Amalekite, who inherited all the ancient enmity of his race to 
the Jewish nation. He appears, from what is recorded of 
him, to have been a very wicked minister. Raised to great- 
ness ^vithout merit, he employed his power solely for the gra- 
tification of his passions. 

2 As the honours which he possessed were next to royal, 
his pride was every day fed with that servile homage, which 
is peculiar to Asiatic courts ; and all the servants of the king ^ 
prostrated tiiemselves before him. In the midst of this gene- 
ral adulation, one person only stooped not to Haman. 

3 This was Mordecai the .Tew ; who, knowing this Ama 
lekite to be an enemy to the people of God, and, with vir- 
tuous indignation, despising^that insolence of prosperity with 
which he saw him lifted up, " bowed not, nor did him reve- 
rence." On this appearance of disrespect from Mordecai 
Haman " w:is full of wrath ; but he thought sfcom to la? 
hands on Mordecai alone." Personal revenge was not sum 
cient to satisfy him. 

4 So violent and black were his passions, that he resolved 
to exterminate the whole nation to which Mordecai belonged. 
Abusing, for this cruel purpose, the favouf of his credulous 
sovereign, he obtained a decree to be sent forth, that against a 
certain day, 'all the Jews throughout the Persian dominions 
should be put to the sword. 

5 Meanwhile, confident of success, and blind to approach* 
ing ruin, he continued exulting in his prosperity. Invited by 
Ahasuerus to a royal banquet, which Estner the queen had 

Prepared, " he went forth, that day joyful, and with a glad 
eart." But behold how slight an incident was sufficient to 
poison his joy ! As he went forth he saw Mordecai in the 
idng's gate ; and observed, that be still refused to do him 
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homage. ^* He stood not up, nor waa moved for him ;*' al- 
thougii he well knew the formidable designs which Haman 
was preparing to execute. 

6 One private man, who despised his greatness, and dis- 
dained submission, while a whole kingdom trembled before 
him ; one spirit, which the utmost stretch of his power could 
neither subdue r\or humble, blasted his triumphs. His whole 
soul was shaken with a storm of passion. Wrath j pride, and 
desire of revenge, rose into fury. With difficulty he restrain- 
ed himself in public ; but ^s soon as he came to his own 
house, he was forced to disclose the agony of his mind. 

7 He gathered tpgetiier bis friends and family, with Ze- 
resh his wife. . << He told them of the glory of his riches, and 
the multitude of his children, and of all the tilings wherein 
the king had promoted him ; and how be had advanced him 
above the princes and servants of the king. He said, more- 
over. Yea, Esther the queen, suffered no man to come m with 
the king, to the banquet that she bad prepared, but mysell ; 
and to-morrow also am I invited to her with the king." After 
all this preamble, what is the conclusion? ":Yet all this 
availeth me nothing, so long as I see Mordecai the Jew sitting 
at the king's- gate.^' 

8 The sequel of Haman's history I shall not now pursue. 
It might afford matter for much instruction, by the conspicu- 
ous justice of God in his fall and punishment. But contem- 
plating only the singular situation, in which the expressions 
just quoted present him, and the violent agitation of his mind 
which they display, the following reflections naturally arise : 
How miserable is vice, when one guilty passion creates so 
hiuch torment! how unavailing is prosperity, when in the 
height of it, a smgle disappointment can destroy the relish of 
all its pleasures ^ how weak is human nature, which, in' the 
absence of real, is thus prone to form to itself imaginary 

woes ! BLiJR. 

SECTION IV. 

Lady Jans Ghray, 

THIS excellent personage was descended from the' royal 
line of England by both her parents. She was carefully edu- 
cated in the principles of the reformation ; and her' wisdom 
and virtue rendered her a shiring example to her sex. But 
it was her lot to continue only a short period on this stage of 
being ; for, \n early life, she fell a sacrifice to the wild am- 
bition of the duke of Northumberland, who promoted a mar- 
riage between her and his son, lord Guilford Dudley ; and 
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railed b«rto the throne of England, in opporitiou to the rigfata 
of Blarj and Elizabeth. 

t At the time qf their marriage, she wai onlj about eigfa* 
leen jeara of age, and her husband 'also was tery voung; a 
season of life rery unequal to oppose the interested views o^ 
lurtful and amiring men ; who, instead of exposinr tAem to 
danger, should binre been the protectors of th^r mnocence 
and youth* 

3 This extraordinary young person, besidcf the soKd en- 
dowments of piety and vii^^ue, possessed the tpiOfA engaging' 
disposition, the most accomplished parts ; pid bei|ig of ai^ 
^ual age with king Edward Yl. she had received all her edu^ 
pation with him, and seemed even to possess a greater facility 
)n acquiring every part of manly and classical literature. 

4 She had attained a knowledge of the Roman and Greek 
langpages, as well t|9 of several modem tongues ; had passect 
most of her time in an application to learning ; and exprei^sed 
m great indifference for other occupatiops and acnusementk^ 
usual with her sex and station. 

6 Roger Ascham, tutor to the lady Elizabeth, having at one 
time paid hec a visit, found her employed bi reading Plato, 
while the rest of the family were enga|>ed in a party of hunt- 
ing in the park ; apd upon his admiring the singularity of her 
'oheice, she told him that she " received more pleasure from 
chat author, than the others could reap from all th^ir sport 
and gaiety." 

6 'Her heart, replete with this love of literature and serious 
Mdies, jand with tenderness towards her husband, who was 
deserving of her affection, had never opened itself to the flat; 
ttring allurements of ambition; and the information of hei* 
ikdvanceinent |o the throne was by no means agreeable to her. 
She even refused to accept the crown ; pleaded the prefenu 
ble right of the two princesses ; ei^pressed her dread of the 
consequences attending an enterprise so dangerous, not to say 
crimhuil ; and dssip-ed to remain in that pnvi^te station in 
which she was born. 

7 Overcome at last wHh the entreaties, rather than rea* 
(KIM, of her father and father-in-law, and, above all, of 
htr httrfmnd, she submitted to their will, and was prevailed 
on to relinquisli her own judgment. But her elevation was 
of very short continuance* The nation declared for queen 
Mary ; mnd the lady Jane, afler wearing the vain pageantry. 
|of a crown during ten d^ys, returned to a private life, with 
lanch mor^ satisfaction than she felt when royalty was ten 
dmdteber. 
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8 QuesD Mary, «ho appears to have boei) incapable of 
ffonerosity or clemency, delermined to remove every person, 
irom whom the least danger could be apprehended. Warn- 
ing waa, therefore, given to Udy Jane to preparo for death j 
ft doom which she had expected, anilwhich the inoccenccof 
her life, as well as to the luisfurtuue^ to which she luid been 
expoeed, rondeced no unwelcome news to her. i 

9 The queen's bigoted zeal, under colour of tender mercy 
to the piisooet's soul, induced her to send prieatB, who mo- 
lested her with perpetual diBputation ; and even a reprieve of 
tliree days was granted her, in hopes that she would be por- 
suadcd, daring tliat time, to pay, by a timely conversion to 
popery, some regard to her etern^ welfare. 

10 Lady Jane bad presence of mind, in those melancholy 
circumstances, not only to defend her religion by solid aigu- 
ments, but al£o to write a letter to her sister, in the Greek 
language, in which, besides sending her a copy of the Scrip- 
tiirQ9.ia that 'tongue, she exhorted her to maintain, in every 
lortune, a like steady perHeverance. 

11 On the day'of her execution, her husband, lord Gud- 
ford, desired permission to set} her ; but she refused her con- 
BGot, and senthim word, that the tenderness of their parting, 
would ovoroomo the fortitude of both ; and would too much 
unbend their minds from that constancy which their ap- 
proaching eod required of them. Their separation, she 

I said, would be only for a momont, and they would soon re- 
' |oin each other in a scene, where their affections woidd be 
' forever united; and where death, disappointment, and mis- 

ibrtunos, could no longer have access to them, or disturb 

ihcir eternal felicity. 

12 It had been intended to execute the lady Jano and lord 
Guilford together on the same scaffold, at Tower Hi)l ; but 
tlie council, dreading the compassion of the people for their 
youth, beauty, innocence, and noble birth, changed their or- 
ders, and gave directions that she ehould be beheaded within 
the verge of the Tower. 

18 She saw her husband led to execution ; and, having 
given him from the window some token of her remembrance, 
she waited with iranquillity till hor own appointed hour should 
bring her to a like fate. She even saw bis headless body 
carried back in a cart ; and found herself more confinned by 
the reports which she hoard of the constancy of hi0 end, than 
shaken by so lender and melancholy a spftctacle. 

14 air John Gage, constable of the Tower, when he led 
her to esecutioD, desired her to bestow on him soma amal 
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tr> hs KGt : s:ad tria! Lr' her ikn-t deserred ptmisbment, her 
rootk. It leftst. aad her im^nxfence, were worthv of excase r 
and that God and r¥>5tentv. she trusted, would show her fa- 
TOQT.* On th^ sca^oid. she oiade a soeech to the by-^tand- 
ersy in which the mildness of her disposition led her to take 
the blame eetirelT oa hersehl without utteriig oue complaint 
against the scTenti* with which she had been treated. 

IC She Mid. that her ofience was. not that she had laid 
her hand upon the crown, but that she had not rejected if 
with sufficient constancy ; that she had less erred through 
ambition than through reverence to her parent^ whom she 
had been taught to love and obey : that she willinglj receiv- 
ed deaths as the only satisfaction which she could now nu&e 
to the injured state ; and though her infringement of die laws 
had been constrained, she would show, by her voluntary sub- 
mission to their sentence, that she was desirous to atone for 
that disobedience^ into which too much filial piety had be- 
trayed her : that she had justly deserved this punishment^ 
ff>r being made the instrument, though the unwilling instni- 
nient, of the ambition of others ; and that the story of her 
life, she hoped, might at least be useful, by proving that in- 
nocence excuses not great misdeeds, if they tend in any way 
to the destruction of the commonwealth. 

17 Afler uttering these words, she caused herself to be 
disrobed by her women, and with a steady, serene counte- 
nance, submitted herself to the executioner. hume. 

SECTION V. 
Ortognd ; or^ the vaniiy of riches. 

AS Ortogrul, of Basra, was one day wandering along the 
streets of Bagdat, musing on the varieties of inercliandise 
which the shops opened to his view, and observing the differ- 
ent oceupalions which busied 'the multitude on every side, 
he was awakened from the tranquillity of meditation, by a 
crowd that obstructed his passage. He n^.sed his eyes, and 
taw the chief vizier who, having returned from the divan, 
WIS entering his palace. 

S OrttHsnil mingled with the attendants ; and, being 8up» 
foeed to have some petition for the vizier, was permitted ta» 
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«nter. He surveyed the Epuciousueaa of tlic aparUDeots, 
kd^nired the walls hung nith golden tapest^, and tiie floors 
cuvefed with silken rarpeU; und despised (he ample ncal* 
ncns of his own little hiibitation. 

3 *' Surclj'," said he to himseir, " this pnlace is the sent or 
lrap|Mnes8 ; ^bcre plerksiire succeeds to pleasure, and dis- 
content ^nd sorrow can have no adiniaaion. Whatever iift- 
lure htas provided, for the delight of sense, is here spread forth 
to be enjoyed. What can mortals hope or ioiagine, which 
tl)e master of this palace has not obtained ? The dishoa of 
liuurr coTcr.his table I the voice of hariaony lulls him in his 
towers; he breves the fragrance of ihe groves of Jbvk, 
ftiid sleeps upon the down of the cygnets of :he Ganges. 

4 Me speaks, and his mandate is obeyed ; he ^sbes, and 
hia uish is gratified ; ail wnom he sees, obey tiiiti, and all 
whom he hears, (latter him. How diSerenf, O, Ortogrul, is 
thy condition, who ait doomed to the perpetual torments of 
niisattaJied dexirtt ; and who hast no amuscn^cnt iii thy pow- 
er, that can withhold tlice from thy own reflectioos 1 

5 They tell fhee fhat tliou art wise ; but what doca wisdom 
avail with poviitty t None will flatter the poor; and the wise 
)i.ivf> very little powo/ of Hattcriilg themselves. That man is 
f'lircly the rhost wretched of the 30ti:< of wretchodness, who 
liv^ with his own fiiulfx and IblHes always beiore him ; and 
who has noho to tecifncEie him ti himself hy prsise and vene- 
mtibn. I h^vo l<mg icouglit c(^>lenl, ini have not found it ; 
I wilt ffoin tWs moment end»!avoiir to he rich." 

6 Full of his new resolution, he. shut himself ii^ his cham- 
bcT for ail months, to deliberate how he should grow rich. 
He somedmes purposed to offer himself as a counsellor to 
i.ne of the kings of India ; and at others resolved to dig for 
diamonds in the mines of Golcondn. 

7 Qae daj, nSter some ho;irs passed in violent fluctuation 
of o[Hiuon, sleep insensibly seized hiin in his chair. He 
droained that he was ranging a desert country, in aearch of 
Mnie one that might teach him to grow rich ; and, as he 
Itood on the top of a hill, shadod with cypress, in doubt 
whither to direct his steps, his bther appeared on a sudden 
(tending before him, " Ortogrul," said the old man, " I 
tnow thy perplenly ; listen lo thy ftther i turn thine oyea on' 
tie Apposite mountain." 

6 Ortogrul looked, and saw a torrent tumbling down the 
rocks, roaring with the noke of thunder, and scattering its 
Amud on die inpending woods. " Now," said Ha fatlter, 
fbohidd flwnU<74ut lies betwo^ithe biUg;* OAci«ni 
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looked, and espied a little well, out of which issued a sm 
rivulet " Tell me now," said his father, " dost, thou wi 
for sudden affluence, that may pour upon thee like tho moi 
tain torrent ; or for a slow and gradual increase, resembli 
the rill gliding from the well ?" 

9 " Let mo be quickly rich," said Ortogrul ; " let i 
golden stream be quick and violent" << Look around thci 
said his father, '' onco again." Ortogrul looked, and p* 
ceived the channel of the torrent dry and dusty ; but folio 
ing the rivulet from the well, he traced it to a wide lal 
which the supply, slow and constant, kept always full. ] 
awoke, and detennincd to grow rich by silent px^fit, and p 
severing industry. 

10 Having sold his patrimony, he engaged in merchi 
disc ; and in twenty years purchased lands, on wh*lch he ra 
^ a house, equal in sumptuousness to that of the vizier ; 
this mansion he invited all the ministers of pleasm-e, oxpc 
ing to enjoy all the felicity which ho had imagined riches a 
to afford. Leisure soon made him weary of himself, and 
longed to be persuaded thai ho was great and happy. 
was courteous and liberal ; he gave all that approached \ 
hopes of pleasing him, and all who should please him, ho; 
of being rewarded. Every art of praise was triod, and ev 
source of adulatory fiction was exhausted. 

1 1 Ortogrul heard his flatterers without delight, because 
fbund himself unable to believe them. His own heart t 
him its frailties ; his own understanding reproached him v 
his faults. " How long," said he, with a deep sigh, " ha\ 
been l^ouring in vain to araass wealth, which at last is t 
loss ! Let no man hereafter wish to b'e rich, who is aire 
too wiao to be flattered." . dr. johnsojs 

SECTION VI. 

ITie Hill of Sdtnce. 

IN that season of the year, when the serenity of the i 
the various fruits whi^h cover the ground, the discoloi 
foliage of the trees, and all the sweet, but fading grace 
inspiring autumn, open the mind to benevolence, and disf 
it for contemplation, I was wandering in a beautiful ahd 
mantic country, till cunovty began to give way to wearim 
and I s^own on the fragment of a rock overgrown 
niess ; where the rosAvng of the falling ^<»vc8, the das 
of waters, and the hum or* the distant c\tT> a^^^^^ niy ^ 
mto a most pertlict ua^^irafflitj^. . ^^^ ^^fs^ inaensibly 
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upon me, aa I nas indulging the agreeablfl remies, which 
the objects around me naturally inspired. 

a I immediately found mjBelf in a rast extended plain, Id 
the loiddle of which aroae a mountain, higher than I bad be> 
fore any conception of. It was covered with a multitude of 
fteople, chiefly youth ; many of whom pressed fonrard with 
the liveliest expression of ardour in their countenance, fiioi^h 
the way was in many places, steep and difficult. 

3. I observed those who had but just begun to climb the 
Un, tbougfat tbemselrei not far from the t(^ ; but aa they 
proceeded, new hills were continually rising to their view ; 
aud ^le enamtt of the highest Ihey could before discern, 
seemed but the foot of another, till the mouotun at length ap- 
peared to lose Itself in the clotids. 

4 As I was gazing on these things with astonishment, a 
friendly inetructer suddenly appeared ; " The mountain be- 
fore thee," said he, " ta the Hill of Science. On the top ia 
the temple of Truth, whose head is above the clouds, and a 
veil of pure licfat coven her lace. Observe the progren of 
her votaries; be mlent and attenUve." 

5 After I had noticed a variety of objects, I turned my 
eyes towards the multitudes who were climbing the steep as- 
cent ; and observed- amongst them a yonth of a lirely look, a 
piercing eye, and something fiery and irregular in all his mo- 
Uons. Hm name was Geniui. He darted like an eagle op 
tk« mountain ; and left his companions gazing after turn with 
envy and admiration : but bis pn^irew was unequal, and in- 
terrupted by a thousand caprtces. 

6 When Pleasure warbled la titevallsy, be mmgled hi her 
tnia. Wbeti Pride beckoned towards the [H«cipice, he ven- 
tured to the tottering edge. Ha delighted in devious and un- 
tried paths; and nuule BO many excursions from the road, that 
bis feebler companions often outstripped him. I obsmed 
that the Muses beheld iiim with partialil^: hut Truth otUn 
Jrownad and turuad aaule her face. 

7 While Genius was thus wasting his strength in eccentric 
flints, I saw a person of veiy different appearance, named 
Applicatitm. He crept along with a slow and unremiuing 
pace, his eyes fised on the top of the mountain, patiently re- 
moving every stone that obstructed his way, till he saw most 
of Quwe below him, who had at first derided his slow and toit . 



le progress. 
> Indeed, the 



. ideed, there were few who ascended the lull with 
equa] nud uninterrupted steadiness ; for, bditTsa the diffi- 
D 
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culdes of the way, they were contlnuaUy solicited to turn 
aside by a numerous crowd of Appetites, rassions, and Fleft* 
sures, whose importunity, when once complied with, they 
became less and less able to resist ; and thoiu;h they often re- 
turned to the path, the asperities of the road were more se» 
Terely felt ; the hUl appeared more steep and nigged ; th# 
fruits, which were wholesome and refreshing, seemed harsh 
and ill tasted ; their sight grew dim | and their feet tript at 
every little obstruction. 

9 J saw, with some surprise, thai the Moses, wfaoee bosi*- 
ness #as to cheer and encourage those who were toQing np 
the ascent, would often sing in the bowers of Fleasore, and 
accompany those who were enticed away at tfw call of Am 
Passions. They accompanied them, however, hot a litda 
way ; and always forsook them when they h)sl sight of the 
hill. The tyrants then doubled their chains upon the unhw- 
py captives, and led them away, without resistanee, to the eeut . 
of Ignorance, or the mansions of Misery. 

10 Amongst the innumerable seducers, who were endea- 
vourhig to draw away the votaries of Truth from the path of 
science, there was one, so little formidable in her appearance, 
and so gentle and languid in her attempts, that I should scarce- 
ly have taken notice of her, but for the numbers she had im<-' 
perceptijbly loaded wi& her chains. 

11 Indolence, (for so she was called,) far from proceeding 
to open hostilities, did not attempt to turn their feet out of the 
path, but contented herself with retarding their progress ; and 
the purpose she could not foree them to abandon, she persuad- 
ed them to delay. Her touch had a power like that of the tor- 
pedo, which vrithered the strength of those who came within 
its influence. Her unhappy captives still turned theur faces 
towards the temple, and always hoped to arrive there ; bat 
the ground seemed to slide from beneath their feet, and they 
foimd themselves at the bottom, before they suspected they 
had changed their place. 

12 The placid serenity, which at first wppeand ia their 
countenance, dianged by degrees hito a melancholy languor, 
which was tinged with deeper and deeper gloom, as they glid- 
ed down the stream of Insignificance ; a daric and sluggish 
water, which is curled by no breeze, and enlivened by no 
murmur, till it falls into a dead sea, where starded passengers 
are awakened by the shock, and the next moment buried in 
tlie K«lf of Oblivion. 

13 Of all the unhappy de::iertei*3 from the paths ef Science 
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seemed less able to return than the followers of tndiv 
'The captives of Appetite and Passion would often 
rize the moment when their tyrants were languid or asleep, 
s eacape from their enchantment ; but the dominion of Indo- 
Bnce was constant and unremitted ; and seldom resisted, till 
arist a nce was in vain. 

14 After contemplating these things, I turned my eyes to- 
raids the top of the mountain, where the air was always pure 
md ezl^irating, the path sha^ with lanreb and evergreett, 
md the effulgence which beamed from the face of Science 
leaiBed to shed a glory round her votaries. Happy, said I, 
iffB tbey who are permitted to ascend the mountain ! But 
iiiiile I was pronouncing this exclamation, with uncommon 
irdoor, I saw, standing beside me, a form of diviner featuiei^ 
■ad tt more benign radiance. 

16 ^ Happier,^ said she, << are they whom Tulue conducts 
to the Mansions of Content \» " What," said I, « does Yir 
loatiieii reside in the vale?" " I am found,** said she, " in 
die vale, and I illuminate the mountain. I cheer the cottager 
at his toil, and inspire the sage at his meditation. I ipingU 
In the crowd of cities, and bless the hermit in his cell. I 
have a temple in every heart that owns my influence, and to 
him that wishes for me, I am already present Science 
Biay raise thee to eminence ; but I alone can guide thee to 
Mlchji" 

^18 Whfle Yirtoe was thus speaking, I stretched out my 
arms towards her, -with a vehemence which broke my slum- 
ber. Thcf chill dews were falling around me, and the shades 
•f evenine stretched over the landscape. I hastened homop 
ward, aad res^ned the night to silence and meditation. 

AlKUHs 

8ECTI0N;VIL -" 
Th€Jouf%eyofaday; a ]^ure of hionan Uf§^ 

OBID AH, the son of Abensina, left the caravansera early 
b the morning, and pursued his journey dirough the plains 
/ti Indostan. He was fresh and vigorous with rest ; he was 
fwwp****^ mtfa hope ; he was incited by desire ; he walked 
sariftiy forward over the valUeSi and saw the bflls gradually 
rising before him. 

2 As he passed along, his ears were delighted with the 
morning song of the burd of paradise ; he was fanned by the 
last flutters of the sinking breeze, and sprinkled with dew from 
froves offices' He soux^tioie^ contemplated the towering 
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height of the oak, monarch of the hills ; and sometimei caught 
the gentle fragrance of the primrose, eldest daughter of th« 
fl|>rmg; all his senses were gratified, and idl care was haniahr 
ed from his heart 

3 Thus he went on, till the sun approached his meridian, 
and the increasing heat prejed upon his strength ; he then 
looked round about him for some more commodious path. 
He saw, on his right hand, a grove that seemed to wave its 
shfdes as a sign of invitation ; he entered it, and found 4he 
coolness and verdure irresistiblj pleasant 

4 He did not, however, foi^ whither he was travelling ; 
but found a narrow waj, boi^red with flowers, which ap- 
peared to have the same direction with the main road ; and 
was pleased, that, by this happj experiment, he had found 
means to unite pleasure with business, and to gain the rewards 
of diligence without suflerbg its fatigues. 

6 He, therefore, still continued to walk for a time, without 
the least remission of his ardour, except that he was sometimes 
tempted to bUm by the music of the birds, which the heat had 
assembled in the shade ; and sometimes amused himself wkh 
plucking the flowers that covered the banks on each side, or 
the fruits that hung upon the branches. 

6 At last, the green path began tp decline from its first 
tendency, and to wind among h^ and thickets, cooled with 
fountains, and naunnuring with waterfalls. Here Obidah 
paused for a time, and b^gan to consider whether it were 
longer safe to forsake the Imown and common track ; but re- 
membering that the beak was now in its greatest violence, and 
that the plain was dusty and uneven, he resolved to pursue the 
new path, which he supposed only to make a few meanders, 
in compliance with the varieties of the ground, and to end at 
last in the conunon road. 

7 Having thus calmed his solicitude, he renewed his pace, 
though be suspected that he was not gaining ground. This 
uneasiness of his mind inclined him to lay hold on every new 
object, and give way to eveiy sensation that might soothe or 
divert him. He listened to every echo ; he mounted every 
hill for a firesh prospect ; he turned aside to every cascade ; 
and pleased himself with tracing the course of a gentle rivet 
that rolled among the trees, and watered a lai^ region with 
innumerable circumvolutions. 

8 In these amusements, the hours passed away unaccount* 
•d ; his deviations had perplexed his memory, and he knew 
not towards what point to tniTel. Ho sttei pensive n4 
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cnn f n ji e di aindd to go forwird, lest he thould go wrong, yet 
cOBfldous that the time of loitering was now past Wbile he • 
was thus tortured with uncertalntj, the skj was overspread 
wtth clouds ; the day vanished from before him ; and a sud- 
den tempest gathered round his head. ^ 

B He was now roused b j his danger, to a quick and pain 
fid remembrance of his foUy ; he now saw how happiness is 
lost when ease is consulted ; he lamented the unmanly impe- 
tienee that prompted him to seek shelter in the grove ; aad 
despised the petty curiosity that led him on from trifle to trifle. 
While he was thus reflecting, the air grew blacker, and a clap 
of Oiasder broke his meditation. 

10 He now resolved to do what yet remained in his powers 
to tread back the ground which he had passed, and try to And 
some issue where tlie wood might open into the plain. He 
prostrated himself on the ground, and recommended his life 
to the Lord of nature. He rose with confidence and tran- 
ODillity, and pressed on with resolution. The beasts of the 
oesert were in motion, and on every hand were heard the 
mingled howls of rage and fear, and ravage and expiration. 
All 2ie horrors of daricness and solitude surrounded him : the 
irind roared in Uie woods ; and the torrents tumbled from the 
lulls. 

11 Thus forlorn and distressed, he wandered through the 
wild, without knowing whither he was goin^, or whether he 
was eveiymoment drawing nearer to safety, or to destruction. 
At lengfli, not fear, but labour began to overcome him ; his 
breath grew short, and his knees trembled ; and he was on the 
point of lying dcwn in resignation to his fiiie, when he beheld 
Ihrouflh &e brambles, the glimmer of a taper. 

12 He advanced towards the light, and finding that it pro- 
ceeded from the cottage of a hermit, he called humbly at the 
door, and obtained admission. The old man set before him 
such provisions as he had collected for himself, on ^ich 
Obidu fed with eagerness and gratitude. 

13 When the repast was over, << tell me," sud the hermit, 
<* by what chance Uiou hast been brought hither 1 1 have bec^ 
now twenty years an inhabitant of the wilderness, in which I 
never saw a man before." Obidah then related the occurren* 
CSS of his journey, without any concealment or palliation. 

14 <« Son," said the hermit, << let the errors and follies, 
the dangers and escape of th» day, sink deep hito thy heart 
Bemember, my son, that human life is the journey of a day. 
We riw in the morning of fovtht (M of vigour, ^, fall of 
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eipectation ; we set forward with spirit and hope, with gaiety 
and with diligence, and travel oh a while in the direct road df 
piety, towards the mansions of rest 

15 << In a short time, we remit om* fervour and endeavour 
to find some mitigation of ourduty,and some more easy means 
of obtaining the sanft end. We then relax oar vigoor, and . 
resolve no longer to be terrified with crimes at a distence ; but 
rely upon our own constaimy, and venture to approach what 
m resolve never to touch. We thus enter the bowers of 
ease, and repose in the shades of security. 

16 '< HeM the heart softens, and vigUance subsides ; we 
are then willing to enquire whether another advance cannot 
be made and whether we may not, at least, turn our eyes upon 
the gardens of pleasure. We approach them with scruple and 
hesitation ; we enter them, but enter timorous and treinbling; 
and always hope to pass through them without loosing the 
road of virtue, which for a while, we keep in our sight, and to 
which we purpose to return. But temptation succeeds temp- 
tation, ^d one compliance prepares us for another ; we in 
time lose the happiness of innocence, and solace our disquiet 
with sensual gratification. 

17 <* By degrees, we let fall the remembrance of our ori- 
ginal intention, and quit the only adequate object of rational 
desire. We entangle ourselves in business, immerge ourselves 
in luxury, and rove through the labjrrinths of inconstancy ; 
till the darkness of old age begins to invade us, and disease 
and anxiety obstruct our way. We then look back upon our 
lives with horror, with sorrow, with repentance ; and wish, 
but too often vainly wish, that we had npt forsaken the waya 
of virtue. 

18 <' Happy are they, my son, who shall learn from thy 
example, not to despair ; but shall remember, that, though the 
day is past, and their strength is wasted, there yet remains one 
effort to be made ; that reformation is never hopeless, nor 
sincere endeavours ever unassisted ; that the wanderer may 
at length return after all his errors ;^d that he who implores 
strength and courage from above, shall find danger and 
difficulty give way before him. Go now, my son, to thy re- 
pose ; commit thyself to the care of Omnipotence ; and when 
the morning calls again to toil, begin anew thy journey and 
thy life." db« jobnbok. 
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SECTION I. 

The importance of a good EdueoHon. 

1 CONSIDER a human soul, without education, like 
marible in the quarry : which shows none of its inherent 
beanties, until the skill of the polisher fetches out the colours, 
makes the surface shine, and discover every ornamental cloud, 
ipot, and vein, that runs through the body of it. Education, 
met the same manner, when it works upon a noble mind, 
draws out to view every latent virtue and perfection, which, 
without such helps, are never able to make their appearance. 

2 If my reader will give me leave to change the allusion so 
soon upon him, I shall make use of the same instance to illus- 
trate the force of education, which Aristotle has brought to 
cx|Jain his doctrine of substantial forms, when he teUs us 
that a statue lies hid in a block of marble ; and that the art of the 
statuary only clears away the superfluous matter, and removes 
the rubbish. The figure is in the stone, and the sculptor only 
finds it 

3 What sculpture is to a block of marble, education is to 
a human soul. The philosopher, the saint, or the hero, the 
wise, the good, or the great man, very oflen lies hid and con- 
cealed in a plebeian, which a proper education might have 
disinterred, smd have brought to light I am therefore much 
delighted with reading the accounts of savage nations ; and 
with contemplating those virtues which are wild and unculti- 
vated ; to see courage exerting itself in fierceness, resolu 
tbn in obstinacy, wisdom in cunning, patience in sullenness 
and despair. . 

4 Men's psuwtons operate variously, and sqppear in difierent 
kinds of actions, accordingas they are more or less rectified 
and swayed by reason, nben one hears of negroes, who^ 
upon the death of their masters, or upon changing their ser« 
vice, hang themselves upon the next tree, as it sometimes 
happens in our American plantations, who can forbear ad- 
miring their fidelity, though it expresses itself in so dreadful a 
manner? 

5 What might not that savage greatness of soul, which ap- 
pean in these poor wretches on many occasions, be raised 
tob ime it lightly coltiv^^ t And whal colour of .ezcuM 
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can there be, for the contempt with whieh we treat thie peiC 
of our species ; that we should not put them upon Uie com* 
mon footing of humanity ; that we should only set an iadgoi • 
iicant fine upon the man who murders them ; nay, fSbat wit 
should, as much as in us lies, cut them off from the prospeeta 
of lappinesB in another world, as well as in this ; and deny 
them that which we look upon as the proper means fyr al» 
taining it t 

6 It is therefore an unspeakable blessing, to beJM>m inthoie 
parts of the worid where wisdom and knowledge flouri^ { 
though, it must be confessed, there are, even in these parts, 
several poor uninstructed persons, who are but little above 
the inhabitants of those nations of which I have been here 
speaking ; as those who have had the advantages of a more- 
liberal ^ucation, rise above one another by several different 
degrees of perfection. 

7 For, to return to our statue in the block of marblCf we 
see it sometimes only begun to be chipped, sometimes rough 
hewn, and but just sketched into a human figure ; sometlmee 
we see the man appearing distinctly in all his limbs and fea- 
tures; sometimes we find the figure wroueht up to great 
j^egancy ; but seldom meet with any to whidi the hand of a 
Fh^as or a Praxiteles could not give several nice touches 
and finishings. /^ APDisoir. 

gECTION IL 

On Graiiiude* 

THERE is not a more pleasing exercise of the mind, than 
gratitude. It is accompamed witti so great inward satisfac- 
tion, that the duty is sufficientiy rewarded by the perform- 
anee« It is not like the practice of many other virtues, diffi- 
cnlt and punful, but attended witii so much pleasure, that 
were there no positive command which enjoined it, nor any 
recompense laid up for it hereafter, a generous mind would 
indul^ hi it for the natural gratification which it affords. 

2K gratitude is due from man to man, how much mor» 
from man to his Maker t The Supreme Being does not only^ 
confer upon us those bounties which proceed more immedi- 
ately from his hand, but even tiiose benefits which wre con-^ 
veyed to us by otiiers. Every blessing we enjoy, by what 
means soever it may be conferred upon us, is the -gift of Hiit 
who is the great Author of good, and the Fathei of merdee. 

3 K gratitude when exerted towarda one another, "^ 
ratty pr^uces a yeiy pleasing aeniation In die mind 
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i grateful man, it exalts the soul into rapture, when it is em- 
'^oyed on this great object of gratitude ; on this beneficent 
Being, who has given us every thing we already possess, and 
from whom we eaqpect every thing we yet hope for. 

▲DD180N* 

SECTION III. 

On Forgiveness. 

THE most plain and natural sentiments of equity concur 
. with divine authority, to enforce the duty of foi^iveness. 
Let him who has never in his life done wrong, be allowed the 
privilege of remaining inexorable. But let such as are con- 
flcious of frailties and crimes, consider forgiveness as a debt 
which they owe to others. Common failings are the strong- 
est leesoirof mutual forbearance. Were this virtue unknown 
among men, order and comfort, peace and repose, would be 
strangers to human life. 

2 Injuries retaliated according to the exorbitant measure 
winch passion prescribes, would excite resentment in re- 
Cnm. The injured person would become the injurer ; and thus 
wrongs, retaliations, and fresh injuries, would circulate in 
endless succession, till the world was rendered a field of 
blood. Ofall the passions which invade the human breast, 
revenge is the most direful. 

3 tvhen allowed to reign with full dominion, it is more 
than sufficient to poison the few pleasures which remain to 
man in his present state. How much soever a person may 
floffer from injustice, he is always in hazard of sunering more 
from the prosecution of revenge. The violence of an ene 
my cannot inflict what is equal to the torment he creates to 
himself, by means of the fierce and desperate passions which 
he allows to range in his soul. 

4 Those evil spirits who inhabit the regions of misery, are 
represented as delighting in revenge and cruelty. But all 
that is great and good in the universe, is on the side of clemen- 
cy and merry. The Almighty Ruler of the world, though 
for ages offended by the unrighteousness and insulted by the 
Impiety of men, is " long-suffering and slow to anger." 

5 His son, when he appeared in our nature, exhibited, both 
in his life and death, the most illustrious example of forgive- 
ness which the world ever beheld. If we look into the histo- 
ry of mankind, we shall find that, in every age, they who have 
been respected as worthy, or admired as great, have beendis- 
tingnished for this virtue. 

6 Bevenge dwells in little minds. A noble and magnam 
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moils spirit b always superior to it It suffers not from tht li 
injuries of men those severe shocks which others feel. Col- « 
iected withm itself, it stands unmoved by their impotent as- i 
eaults ; and with generous pitjr, rather than with anger, look* « 
down on their unworthy conduct. It has been truly taid, n 
that the greatest man on earth can no sooner commit an in* i 
jury, than a good man can make hims^ greater, by forgiving i 

it ' BLAIR 

SECTION IV. 

Motwt to ihepmcUee ofGtnUeneu, 

TO promote the virtue of gentleness, we ought to view our 
character with an impartial eye ; and to learn, from our own 
failings, to give that indulgence which in our turn wf claim* 
It is prkle which fills the world with so much harshness and 
severity. In the, fulness of self-estimation, we forget whal 
we are. We claim attentions to which we are not entitled* 
We are rigorous to offences, as if we had never offended ; uh* 
feeling to distress, as if we knew not what it was to suffer* 
From diose airy regions of pride and folly, let us descend to 
our proper level. 

2 Let us survey the natural equality on which Providence 
has placed man with man, and reflect on the infirmities com* 
monto all. If the reflection on natural equality and mutual' 
offences, be insufficient to prompt humanity, let us at least ^ 
member what we are in tne eight of our Creator. Have we 
none of that forbearance to give one another, which we also 
eamesUy intreat from heaven t Can we look for clemency or 
gentleness from our Judge, when we are so backvfrard to show 
it to our own brethren t 

3 Let us also accustom ourselves to reflect on the small 
moment of those things, which are the usual incentives to 
violence and contention. In the ruffled and angry hour, wo 
view every appearance through a false medium. The most 
Inconsiderable point of interest, or honour, swells into a mo* 
mentous object; and the slightest attack seems totfareateft 
immediate ruin. 

4 But after passion or pride has subsided, we look aroimd 
in vain for the mighty mischiefs we dreaded. The fitbriCi 
which our disturb^ imagination had reared, totally disap 
pears. But though the cause of contention has dwindled 
away, its eonsequences remain. We have alienated a friend $ 
we have embittered an enemy ; we have sown the seeds of 
future suspicion, malevolence, or disgust 

5 Let us suspend our violence for a moment, when eanset 
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of dtoeoid occur. Let va anticipate that period of coolness, 
wiiiehf of itself, will soon arriTe. Let us reflect how little 
wo have any prospect of gaining by fierce contention ; but 
ho# much of the true Kippinees of life we are certain of 
tfnrswiiig away. Easily, and from the smaUest chink, the 
bitter waters of strife are let forth ; but their course cannot 
be foraaeen ; and he seldom fkils of sufferii^ most from their 
yoiaonoii8 effect, who first allowed them to flow. 
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SECTION V. 



A ftiaptetbifr Teniper the souree of Misery io its Possessor. 

AS a suspicious spirit is the source of many crimes and ca- 
Jamities in me world, so it is the spring of certaui misery to 
die person who indulges it His friends will be few; and 
maU will be bis comfort in those whom he possesses. Be- 
(ering others to be his enemies, he will of course make them 
such. Let his caution be ever so great, the asperity of his 
tfaoii^;ht8 will often break out in Mb behaviour ; and in re- 
tam for suspectmg and hating, he will incur suspicion and 

S Besides the external evils which he draws upon himself, 
trWng from alienated friendship, broken confidence, and 
opea enmity, tiie suspicidus temper itself is one of the worst 
evBs wMch any man can suffer. If " m all fear there is tor- 
ment,*' how miserable must be his state, who by living in per- 
petual jealousy, lives in perpetual dread ! 

8 I^ojdng upon himself to be surrounded with spies, ene- 
mies, and designing men, he is a stranger to reliance and 
trusL He knows not t6 whom to open himself. He dresses 
luB countenance in forced smiles, while his heart throbs within 
from apprehensions of secret treachery. Hence fretlulness 
and iU-Dumour, disgust at the world, and all the painful sen- 
satioas of an irritated and embittered mind. 

4 So numerous and great are the evils arising from a sus- 
pickms disposition, that, of the two extremes, it is more eligi- 
ble to eilpose ourselves to occasional disadvantage from 
thh^lr lpg too well of Others, than to suffer continual misery, 
by thinking always ill of them. It is better to be sometimes 
imposed upon, than never to trust Safety la purchased at 
too dear a rate, when, in order to secure it, we are obliged to 
be always dad in armour, and to Ihreji<i perpetual hostUity to 
ourfeUows. 

5 This is, for the sake of living, to deprive ourselves of 
the comfort of life. The man of candour enjoys his sitna- 
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tion, whatever it is, with cheerfuhiess and peace. Prudeiu 
directs bis intercourse with the world ; but no black susc 
cions haunt his hours of rest. Accustomed to view ti 
characters of his neighbours in the most favourable light, ] 
is like one who dwells amidst those beautiful scenes of n 
ture, on which the eye rests with pleasure. 

6 Whereas the suspicious man, having his Imagiuatic 
filled widi all the shodnng forms of human falsehood , dece: 
and treachery, resembles the traveller in the wilderness, wl 
discerns no objects around him, but such as afe either dreai 
or terrible ; caverns that open, serpents that hisS| and beas 
of prey that howL blaib. 

SECTION TI. 

Comforia of Religion* 

THERE are many who have passed the age of youth ar 
beauty ; who have resigned the pleasures of that smiling se 
son ; who begin to decline into the vale of years, impairc 
in their health, depressed in their fortunes, stript of the 
friends, their children, and perhaps still more tender co] 
nexions. What resource can this world afford them ? It pr 
sents a dark and dreary waste, through which there does n 
issue a single ray of comfort. 

?i Every delusive prospect of ambition is now at an eno 
long experience of mankind, an experience very diifere: 
from what the open and generous soul of youth had fond 
dreamt of, has rendered the heart almost inaccessible to ne 
friendships. The principal sources of activity are tak< 
away, when they for vdiom we labour are cut off from m 
they who animated, and who sweetened all the toils of life. 

3 Where then can the soul find refuge, but in the boso 
of Religion ? There she is admitted to those prospects 
Providence and futurity, which alone 'can warm and fill tl 
heart. I speak here of such as retain the feelings of h 
manity ; wnom misfojrtunes have sofltened, and perhaps re: 
dered more delicately sensible ; not of such as possess th 
stupid insensibility, which some are pleased to dignify wi 
the name of philosophy. 

4 It might therefore be e:q)ected, that those philosophei 
who think they stand in no need .themselves of the assistant 
of religion to support their virtue, and who never feel tl 
want of its consolations, would yet have the humanity 
consider the veiy different situation of the rest of manldnc 
and not endeavour to deprive them of what habit, at leai 
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if they will not allow it to be nature, has made necessary to 
tibeir morals and to Aeir happiness. 

6 It wi^i be esqpectc^, that homanity would prevent 
Aem from breaking into the last retreat of the unfortunate, 
who dm no longer be objects of their envy or resentment ; 
tnd tearing from them their only remaining comfort. The 
attempt to ridicule religion may be agreeable to some, by re- 
heving them finom restraint upon their pleasures ; and may 
render others veiy miserable, by making them doubt those 
tnilfas,in which they were most deeply interested ; but it can 
convey real good and happiness to no one individuaL 

OREOORT. 

SECTION vn. 

f^jffidmet of OUT AbUiiies^ a mark of FFtadam, 

FT is a sure indication of good sense, to be diffident of it. 
We then, and not till then, are growing wise, when we begin 
to dfaieem how weak and unwise we are. An absolute perfec- 
tion of understanding, is impossible : he makes the nearest ap- 
proaches to it, who has the sense to discern, and the humility 
to acknowledge, its imperfections. 

5 Modesty always sits gracefully upon youth : it covers 
a multitude of fkults, and doubles the lustre of eveiy virtue 
which it seems to bide : the perfections of men being Vke 
diose flowers which appear more beautiful, when their leaves 
are a little contracted and folded up, than when they are full 
Uown, and display themselves, without any reserve, to the 
view. 

3 We are some of us very fond of knowledgd*, and apt to 
valne ourselves upon any proficiency in the sciences ; one sci- 
ence, however, there is, worth more than all the rest; and that 
is, the science of living well; which shall remain, when 
^ tongues shall cease," and *^ knowledge shall vanish away." 

4 As to new notions, and new doctrines, of which this age 
k very fruitful, the time will come, when we shall have no 
pkesure in them : nay, the time shall come, whe.n they shall 
BO eiqploded, and would have jbieen forgcftten, if they had not 
bees presiirved in tibose e&Uent books, which contain a 
CQofatation of them ; like insects preserved for ages in amber, 
vifaidi ptterwise would soon have returned to the common 
maM of things. . <. 

6 But a finn belief of Christianity, and a practice suitable 
to it| iM support and invigorate the mind to th6 last ; and 

of aD| at last at that important houTi wtuch must de* 
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cide our hope.*} aiid apprebensionR ; and the wisdom whichf 
like <rar Sttrkmry cometfi from above, will, Uiroagli his merits, 
bring 08 tbitber. All our otber studies and pursuits, bowever 
different, ougbt to beanbservient to, and centre in, this grand 
point, the pursuit of eternal happiness, by being gx>od in our 
selves, and useful to the worid. skkd. 

SECTION vin. 

On ike imporiance of Order in ike disirthuiion of our Time. 

TDfE we ought to consider as a sacred trust, committed 
to 00 bj €rod : of which we are now the depontories, and are 
to render an account at the last That portion of it which he 
has allotted to us, is intended partly for the concerns of this 
world, partly for those of the next Let each of these occupy, 
in the distribution of our time, that space which properly be* 
longs to it 

2 Let not the hours of hospitality and pleasure interfere with 
the discharge of our necessary aBTairs ; and let not what we 
call necessary affairs, encroach upon ^ time which b due 
to devotion. To every thing there is a season, and a time 
for every purpose under the heaven. If we delay, till to- 
morrow what ought to be done to-day, we overcharge the 
morrow with a burden which belongs not to it. We load tne 
wheels of time, and prevent them from^ carrying us along 
smoothly. 

3 He who every morning plans the transactions' of the day, 
and follows out that plan, carries on a thread which will 
guide him through the labyrinth of the most busy life. The 
orderiy arrangement of his time, is like a ray of light, which 
darts itaielf through all his affairs. But where no plan is laid, 
where the disporal of time is surrendered merely to the chance 
of incidents, all things lie huddled together in one chaos, 
which admits neither of distribution nor review. 

4 The first requisite for introducing order into the manage- 
ment of time, is to be impressed with a just sense of its 
value. Let us consider well how much depends upon it, and 
how fast it flies away. The bulk of men are in nothing mora 
capricious and inconsistent, than in their appreciation of time* 
TVnen tiiey think of it, as the measure of their continuance on 
earth, they highly prize it, and with the greatest anxiety, seek 
to lengthen it out. ^ 

5 But vrhen they view it in separate parcels, they appear 
lo hold it in contempt, and squander it with inconsiderate 
profusion. While they complain that life is short, they are 
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often ifkhiag its difierent periods at an end. Covetous of 
eveiy other possesnon, of time only thej areprodigaL They 
allofr every idle man to be master of tfiis property, and make 
erery frivolous occupation welcome that can help them to 
oonaumeiL 

6 Among those ^o are so careless of time, it is not to be 
expected £at order should be observed in its distribution. 
But by this fatal neglect, how many materials of severe and 
lasting regret are &iey laying up in store for themselves ! 
The time which they suffer to pass away in the midst of coup 
funen, bitter repentance seeks afterwards in vain to recall. 
What was omitted to be done at its proper moment, arises to 
be the torm^t of some future season. 

7 Manhood is disgraced by the consequences of neglected 
youth. Old age, oppressed by cares that belonged to a for- 
mer period, uSiours under a burden not its own. At the 
dose of life, the dymg man beholds with anguish that his 
days are finishing, when his pr^aration for eternity is hardly 
commeoced. Such are the effects of a disorderiy waste of 
time, through not fttending to its value. Every thing in the 
life of soch periods is misplaced. Nothing is performed 
aright, from not being performed in due season. 

8 Bat he who is orderiy in the distribution of his time, takes 
ihB proper method of escapmg those manifold evils. He is 
justly sud to redeem the time. By proper management he 
prolonffs it. He lives much in little space ; more in a few years, 
than odien do in many. He can live to God and his own 
soul, and at the same time attend to all the lawful interests of 
the present world. He looks back on the past, and provides 
for the future. 

9 He catches and arrests the hours as they fly. They 
are marked down for useful purposes, and their memoiy re- 
mains. Whereas those hours fleet by the man of confusion, 
like a shadow. His days and years are either blanks, of 
which he has no remembrance, or they are filled up with so 
confused and irregular a succession of unfinished transactions, 
that though he remembers he has been busy, yet he can 
give no account of the business which has employed him. 

BLA1B« 

SECTION IX. 

The dignity of Virtue amidet corrupt Exaimptes. 

THE most excellent and honourable character which can 
sdoni ft mux and a Christiant 1^ accjuired by resistmg the 
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torrent of vlee, and adhering to the cause of God and Thtne^ 
agamst a corrupted multitude. It will be found to hold in 
geiDBral, thai f hP3s nrhiv in any of the great lines of life, hare 
disdngidshed themselves for thinking profoundly, and acting 
nobly, have despised popular prejudices; and departed, in 
several things, from the common ways of the world. 

2 On no occasion is this more requisite for true honouTi 
than where religion and morality are concerned. In times of 
prevailing licentiousness, to maintain unblemished ^rtue, and 
uneorrupted integrity in a public or a private cause ; to stand 
firm by what is fsur and just, amidst discouragements and op- 
po^on ; despising groundless censure and reproach ; disdab- 
ing all complkince with public manners, when they are vicious 
and unlawful ; and never ashamed of the punctual discbarge 
of every duty towards God and man ; this is what shows true 
greatness of spirit, and will force approbation even from the 
degenerate multitude themselves. 

3 " This is the man," (their conscience will oblige tiiem to 
acknowledge,) " whom we are unable to bend to mean con* 
deseensions. We see it in vain either to flatter or to threaten 
him ; he rests on a principle within, which we cannot shake. 
To this man we may, on any occasion, safely commit our 
cause. He is incapable of betraying his trust, or deserting 
Ua friend, or deny&g his feith." 

4 It is, accordingly, this steady, inflexible virtue, this re<» 
gard to principle, superior to all custom and opinion, which 
peculiarly marked the characters of those in any age, who 
nave shone with distinguished lustre ; and has consecrated 
their memory to all posterity. It was this that obtained to 
ancient Enoch the most singular testimony of honour from 
heaven. 

6 He continued to '^ walk with G^," when the world 
apostatized from him. He pleased God, and was beloved of 
1dm ; so that living among sinners, he was translated to heaven 
without seeing d&uh. ^* Tea, speedily was he taken away, 
lest vrickednesB should have sdtered his understanding, or de* 
ceit beguiled his soul." 

6 When Sodom could not funush ten righteous men to 
save it, Lot remained unspotted amidst the contagion. He 
lived like an angel among spirits of darkness; and the destroy* 
ing flame was not permitted to go foi^ till the good 
man was called away, by a heavenly messenger, from his de- 
voted city. 

7 When << aD flesh had cormpted thdr way upon tlit 
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earthy" then lived Noah, a righteous man, and a preacher of 
righteoiuaess. He stood alone, and was scoffed dj the pro- 
hne crew. But thej, by the deluge were s^vept awaj ; 
while Bn himi Providence conferred the immortal honour, 
of being the restorer of a better race, and the father of a new 
worid. Such examples as these, and such honours conferred 
bj God on them who withstood the multitude of evil doen, 
' should often be present to our minds. 

8 Let us oppose them to the numbers of low and corrupt 
examples, which we behold around us ; and \?hen we are in 
hazanl of being swayed by such, let us fortify our virtue, by 
thinldng of those, who, in former times, shone like stars in 
the midst of surrounding darkness, and are now shining in 
the kingdom of heaven, as the brightness of the firmament, for 
ever and ever. blair. 

SECTION X. 

Tke marlificaiions of Vice gi'eater iJian ilwst of Virtue. 

THOUCtH no condition of human life is free from uneasi" 
ness, yet it must be allowed, tliat the uneasiness belonging to 
a sinful course, is far greater than what attends a course of 
well-doing. If we are weary of the labours of virtue, we may 
be assured, that the world, whenever we try the exchange, 
will lay upon us a much heavier load. 

2 It is the outside only, of a licentious life, which is gay 
and smiling. Within, it conceals toil, and trouble, and deadly 
sorrow. For vice poisons human happiness in the spring, by 
introducing disorder into the heart. Those passions which it 
seems to indulge, it only feeds with imperfect gratifications ; 
and thereby strengthens them for preying, in the end, on their 
unhampy victims. 

3 It is a great mistake to imagine, tliat the pain of self- 
denial is confined to virtue. He who follows the world, as 
much as he who follows Christ, must ** take up his cross ;" 
and to him, assuredly, it will prove a more oppressive burden. 
Vice allows all our passions to range uncontrolled ; and where 
each claims to be superior, it is impossible to sratify all. 
Hie predommant desire can only be indulged, at the expeosa 
of its rival. 

4 No mortifications which virtue exacts, are more severs 
thwi those which ambition imposes upon (tie love of ease, 
ptride upon interest, and covetousness upon vanity. Selt 
denkd, tlierefore, belongs, in common, to vice and virtve | 
but with thia remarloble difference, that the passions which 
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Tirtne requircB ub to mortify, it tends to weaken ; wherea^^ 
those which vice obliges us to deny, it, at the same time, 
strengthens. The one diminishes the pam of self-denial, by 
moderating the demands of passions ; the other increases i^ 
by rendering those demands imperious and violent 

5 What dbtresses thzit occur in the calm life of virtue, can 
be compared to those tortures which remorse of conscience 
inflicts on the wicked ; to those severe humiliations, arising 
from gailt combined with misfortunes, which sink them to tbe 
dust ; to those violent agitations of shame and disappointment, 
which sometimes drive them to the most fatal extremities, and 
make them abhor their existence ! How oflen, in the midst 
of those disastrous situations, into which their crimes have 
brought them, have they execrated the seductions of vice ; 
and, with bitter regret, looked back to the day on which they 
first forsook the path of innocence ! blair. 

SECTION XL 

On Contentment 

CONTENTMENT produces, in some measure, all those 
effects which the alchymist usually ascribes to what he calls 
the philosopher's stone ; and if it does not bring riches, It 
does the same thing, by banishing the desire of them. If it 
cannot remove the disquietudes arising from a man's mind, 
body, or fortune, it makes him easy under them. It has in- 
deed a kindly influence on the soul of man, in respect of evexy 
being to whom he stands related. 

2 It extinguishes all murmur, repining, and ingratitude, to- 
wards that Being who has allotted him his part to act in this 
worid* It destroys all inordinate ambition, and every tenden- 
cy to corruption, with regard to the community wherein he is 
placed. It gives sweetness to his conversation, and a per- 
petual sereni^r to all bis thoughts. 

3 Among the many methods which ought be made use of 
for acouiring this virtue, I shaH mention only the two follow- 
ing. First of all, a man should always consider how much he 
has more than he wants ; and secondly, how much more un- 
happyhe might be than he really is. 

4 First, a man should always consider how much he has 
more than he wantis. I am wonderfully pleased with the re- 
ply which Aristippus made to one, who condoled with him 
upon the loss of a farm : << Why," said he, "I have three 
firms still, and you have but one ; so that I ought rather to bt 
afflicted for you, than you for me." 
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5 On the contr^, foolish men are more apt to consider 
what they have lost, than what thej possess ; and to fix their ' 
qrea v^on those who are richer than themselves, ratherthan 
those who are under greater difficulties. All the real plea- 
sures and conveniences of life lie in a narrow compass ; but 
it 18 the humour of mankind to be alwajs looklug forward, 
and straining after one who has got the start of them in wealth 
and honour. 

€ For this reason, as none can be properly called rich, 
who have not more than thej want, there are few rich men in 
any of the politer nations, but among the middle sort of people, 
who keep their wishes within their fortunes, and' have more 
wealth than they know how to enjoy. 

7 Persons of a higher rank live in a kind of splendid pover- 
ty ; and are jmrpetually wanting, because, instead of acqui- 
escing in the scmd pleasures of life, they endeavour to outvie 
one another in shadows and appearances. Men of sense have 
at all times beheld, with a great deal of mirth, this sUly game 
that is playing over their heads; and, by contracting their de- 
sires, they enjoy all that secret satisfaction which others are 
always in quest of. 

8 The truth is, this ridiculous chase after imaginary plea- 
sures cannot be sufficiently exposed, as it is the great source 
of those evils which generally undo a nation. Let a man's 
estate be what it may, he is a poor man if he does not live 
within it ; and naturally sets himself to sale to any one that 
can give him his price. 

9 When Pittacus, after the death of his brother, who had 
left him a good estate, was offered a great sum of money by 
the king of Lydia, he thanked him for his kindness ; but told 
him, he had already more by half than he knew what to do 
with. In short, content is equivalent to wealth, and luxury 
to poverty ; or, to give the thought a more agreeable turn, - 
« Content is natural wealth," says Socrates ; to which I shall 
add, luxury is artificial poverty. 

10 I shall therefore recommend to the consideration of 
those who are always dming at superfluous and imaginary 
enjojrments, and who will not be at the trouble of contracting 
their desires, an excellent saying of Bion, the philosopheri 
namely, ^ Tlmt no man has so much care, as he who en- 
deavoorB after the most happiness." 

11 In the second place, every one ought to reflect how 
much more unhappy he might be than he really is* The for- 
mer consideration took In all those who are soffidently pro^ 
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vided with the means to make themselves easj ; Chjs regudf 
■uch as actually lie under some pressure or misfortune* 
These maj receive great alleviation, from such a comparison 
as the unhappy person may make between. himself and 
others; or between the misfortune which he suffersi and 
greater misfortunes which might have befRllen him. ' 

12 I like the story of the honest Dutchman, who, upon 
breaking his leg by a fall from the main«mast, told the stsukU 
ers by, it was a great mercy that it was not his neck. To 
which, since I am got into quotations, give mo leave to add tho 
saying of an old philosopher, who, after having invited somo^ 
of his friends to dine with him, was ruffled by a person HtuiL 
came into tlie room in a passion, and threw down the ti&lo 
that stood before him : *< Every one," says he, '< has his ca- 
lamity ; and he is a happy man that has no greater than this.'' 

13 We find an instance to the same purpo^, in the life of 
doctor Hammond, written by bishop Fell. As this good man 
was troubled with a complication of distempers, when he had 
the gout upon him, be used to thaiik God that it was not the 
stone ; and when he had the stone, that he had not both these 
distempers on him at the same time. 

14 I cannot conclude this essay without observing, that 
there never was any system besides that of Christianity, which 
could effectually produce in the mind of man, the virtue I have 
been hitherto speaking ofl In order to make us contented 
with our condition, many of the present philosophers tell us, 
that our discontent only hurts ourselves, without being able to 
make any alteration in our circumstances; others that what- 
ever evil befalls us is derived to us by a fatal necesuty, to 
which superior beings themselves are subject ; while others^ 
very gravely, tell the man who is miserable, that it is necessa- 
ry he should be so, to keep up the harmony of the uidvene; 
SLiid that the scheme of Proiddence would be troubled and 
perverted, were he otherwise. 

15 These, and the like considerations, rather silence than 
satisfy a man. They may show him that his discontent is 
unreasonable, but they are by no means sofficient to relieve 
it Thev rather give despahr than consolation. In a word, a 
man mignt reply to one of these comforters, as Augustas did 
to his friend, who advised him not to grieve for the death of 
a person whom he loved, because his grief could not fetch 
him again : << It is for that very reason,'' said the emperor^ 
*« that I grieve." 

16 On the contrary, religion bean • mora tender regard 
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to Immin oatOFe. It prescribes to every miserable man the 
tneana of bettering his condition : nay, it nhowa him, that 
bearing his affictions as be ought to do, will natnrally end m 
the remoTsl of them. I« mukes him easy here, because it 
cm make him bapp/ liereafter. addison . 

SECTION xn. 

Rank amd Biehea afford no ground far Envy. 

OF all the grounds of envy among inen, superiority in rank 
ud Artune is the most general. Hence the malignity which 
the poor commonly bear to the rich, as engrossing to them- 
fldves an the comforts of life. Hence the evil eye with which 
persons of inferior station scrutinize those who are above them 
n rank ; and if they approach to that rank, their envy is gen- 
erally strongest against such as are just one step higher than 
ttiemaelves. 

2 Alas !.my friends, all this envious disquietud^jStvhich agi- 
tates the wond, arises from a deceitful figure which imposes 
Oil die public view. False colours are hung out: the real 
ilide of men is not what it seems to be. The order of socie- 
tf requires a disdnction of ranks to take place ; but in point of 
happineas, allmencome muchnearer to equality than is common- 
ly hnagfaied ; and the circumstances which form any material 
£fference of happmess among them, are not of that nature 
which renders them grounds of envy. 

3 The poor man possesses not, it is true, some of tlie con- 
venSenoes and pleasures of the rich ; but, in return, he is free 
from muiy embarrassi^ents to which they are subject. By 
theaimpUinty and uniformity of his life, he is delivered from 
that variety of cares, which perplex those who have great 
affidn to manage, intricate plans to pursue, and many ene- 
nues, perii^^ to encounter in the pursuit. 

4 In the tranquility of his small habitation, and private fa- 
mily^ he enjoys a peace which is often unknown at courts. 
Hie grataficationB of nature, which are always the most satis- 
Aictory, are possessed by him to their full extent ; and if he 
be a atranger to the refined pleasures of the wealthy, he i» 
nnacqoahited also with the desire of them, and, by consequence, 
feebnovrant 

6 His phhi meal satisfies his appetite, with a relish proua- 
bl^ higher than that of the rich man, who sits down to his 
{axnrioufl banquet His sleep is more sound ; his health 
oiore firm ; he knows not what spleen, languor, and listless- 
^itm$ are. His accustomed employments or labours are not 
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more oppressive to him, than the labour of attendance oa 
eojirta and the great, the labours of dress, the ial^;iie ef 
amusements, the vcrj weight of idleness, freqaeoUj are !• 
the rich. 

6 In the mean time, all the beauty of iIm face d nature, dl 
die enjoyments of domestic society, all the gaiety and cheeiw 
fiilness of an easy mind, are as open to him .as to those of the 
oighest rank. The splendour of retinue, the sound of titlee, 
the appearances of high respect, are indeed soothing,- for m 
ihort time, to tlie great ; but, become familiar, they ai« soon 
forgotten. — Custom effaces tlieir impression. They sink into 
the rank of those ordinary things wliich daily recur, witfaoal 
raising any sensation of joy. 

7 Let us cease, therefore, from looking up with discoatonl 
and envy to those, whom bh^th or fortune has placed aboro 
us. Let us adjust the balance of happuiess fairly. When wm 
think of tl^ enjoyments we want, we should think also of ^o 
troubles l^m which we are free. If we aHow their ymk 
value to the comforts we possess, we shall find reason to reet 
satisfied, with a very moderate, though not an opulent and 
splendid condition of fortune. Often, did we know Ibo 
whole, we should be inclined to pity the state of tlioao 
whom we now envy, blauu 

SECTION xin. 

PcUienee under ProvocattoM^ our hUtrut as vhU at Duif. 

THE wide circle of human society is diversified by mi 
endless variety of characters, djiq;KMinons, and psisionf. 
Uniformity is in no respect, the genius of the world. Evoiy 
man is marked by some peculiarity, which distinguishes hini i 
from another ; and no where can two individoals be foandy 
who are exactly, and in all respects, alike. Where so mncb 
diversity obtains, it cannot but happen, that in the intercourse 
which men are obliged to maintain, their tempers wUl oRmi 
be ill adjusted to that intercourse ; will jar, and Loteriere with 
each other. 

2 Hence, in every station, the highest as mnJX as the loweel^ 
and ui every condition of life — public, priveteyimd do m es tic ■ 
oceasbns of irritation frequently arise. We are prcgrokcdy 
sometimes, by the folly and levity of those with whimi we «ro 
connected ; sometimes, by their indifferenoe or ne§^eot ; bf 
ftlw incivility of a friend, the haughtiness of a superior, or m 
fiisolent behaviour of one in lower station. 
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3 Hardlj a daj passes, without somewhat or other occur- 
nagf wfaicli senm to ruffle the man of impatient spirit. Of 
conrae, sach a man lives in a continual storm. He knows not 
irtwt it 2b 'to eojoj a tram of good humour. Servants, neigh- 
boare* friends, spouse, and children, all, through the nnre- 
ilrdiied ¥10161106 of his temper, become sources of disturbance 
•nd vexation to him. In vain is affluence : in vain are health 
aid prosperitj. The least trifle is sufficient to discompose 
Ub mind, and poison his pleasures. His verj amusements 
are mixed with turbulence and passion. 

4 I would beseech this man to consider, of what small mo- 
ment die provocations which he receives, or at least imagines 
himself to receive, are really in themselves; but of what 
mat moment he makes them, hj suffering them to ^deprive 
mm of die possession of himself. I would beseech him to 
ooiiBider,how manj hours of happiness he throws awaj, which 
a Bttle more patience would allow him to enjoj : and how 
much he puts it into the power of the most insignifieant per- 
sons, to render him miserable. 

5 " But who can expect," we bear him exclaim, " that he 
ii to possess the insensibility of a stone 1 How is it possible 
for human nature to endure so many repeated provocations 1 
or to bear calmly with so unreasonable behaviour V* My 
brother ! if thou canst bear with no instances of unreasonable 
behaviour, withdraw thyself from the world. Thou art no 
kmger fit to live in it. Leave the intercourse of men. Re- 
treat to the mountain, and the desert ; or shut thyself up in a 
edL For here, in the midst of society, offences must come. 

6 We might as well expect, when we behold a calm atmos- 
phere, and a clear sky, that no clouds were ever to rise, and 
no ildiids to blow, as Uiat our life were long to proceed, with- 
oot i^oeeiving provocations from human fraUty. The careless 
and the iinprndent, the giddy and the fickle, the ungrateful 
and die interested, every where meet us. They are the 
hrienand die thorns, with which the paths of human life are 
b6s et> He only, who can hold his course among them with 
padeiice and equanimity, he who is prepared to bear what he 

expect |o nappen, is worthy of the name of a man. 

7 If we preserved ourselves composed but for a moment, 
dumld perceive the insignificancy of most of those provo- 

csldims which we magnify so highly. When a few suns 
more have rolled over oar heads, the storm will, of itself, 
hanre sobskled ; the cause of our preseat impatience and dis- 
turtMnee will be utterly forgotten- Can we no% then, anti- 
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cipate this hour of calmness to ourselves ; and be^ to enjoj. 
the peace which it will certtinlj bring ? . .* 

8 If others have behaved improperlj, let us leave them to '* 
their own folly, without becoming the victims of their caprice^ '^- 
and punishmg ourselves on their account Patience, in thh " 
exercise of it, cannot be too much studied by all who wish ^ 
their life to flow in a smooth stream. It is the reason of « ' 
man, in opposition to the passion of a child. It is the ear ^ 
jojment of peace, in opposition to uproar and confusion* 

BtAIR. * 

SECTION XIV. ! 

Moderaiiom in our Wishes Recommended. 

THE active mind of man seldom or never rests satisfied 
with .its present condition, how prosperous soever. Origi- 
nally formed for a wider range of objects, for a higher sphere 
of enjoyments, it finds itself, in every situation of forlune, 
straitened and confined. Sensible of deficiency in its state, k 
is ever sending forth the fond desire, the aspiring wish, after 
something beyond what is enjoyed at present. 

2 Hence,' that restlessness which prevails so generaUr 
among mankind. Hence, that disgust of pleasures whiCT 
they have tried ; that passion for novelty ; that ambition of ' 
rising to some degree of eminence or felicity, of which they 
have formed to themselves an indistinct idea. All which may 
be considered as indications of a certain native, original great- 
ness in the human soul, swelling beyond the limits of its pre- 
sent condition, anJ pointing to the higher objects for which 
it was made. Happy, if these latent remains of our primitive 
state, serve to direct our wishes towards their proper desti- 
nation, and to lead us into the path of true bliss I 

3 But in this dark and bewildered state, the aspiring ten- 
dency of our nature, unfortunately takes an opposite direc- 
tion, and feeds a very misplaced ambition. The flattering 
appearances which here present themselves to sense; the dis- . 
tmctions which fortune confers; the advantages and pleasures 
which wb imagine the world to be capable of bestowing, fill 
up the ultimate wish of most men. These are the objects 
wbich engross their solitary musings, ^d stimulate their ac- 
tive labours ; which warm the breasts of the young, animate 
the industry of the middle aged, and often keep alive the pas* 
sions of the old, until the very close of life* 

4 Assuredly, there is nothmg unlawful hi our wishing to 
be freed from whatever is disagreeablei and to obtain a fuller 
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ajoymtnt of the comfprts of life. Bat when these wishes 
•re not tempered by reason, thej are in danger of precipita- 
ting us into much extravagance and folly. Denres and 
fvishes are the first springs of action. When they become 
OBoibitant, the whole character is likely to be tainted. 

6 If we suffer our fancy to create to itself worlds of ideal 
happiness, we fdiall discompose the peace and order of eur 
Bmids, and foment many hurtful passions. Here, then, let 
modention beg^ its reign, by bringmg within reasonable 
bounds the wishes that we form. As soon as they become 
dtiravagant, let us check theih by jumper reflections oq the 
fidlacious nature of those objects, wn& the world hangs out 
to allure desire. 

6 You have strayed, my friends, firomlheroad which con- 
doets to felicity ; you have dishonotired the native dignity of 
TOUT souls, in allowing your wishes to terminate on nothing 
higher than worldly ideas of greatness or happiness. Tour 
imag^nadon roves in a land of shadows. Unreal forms de- 
ceive you. It is no more than a phantom, an illusion of hap- 
piness, which attracts your fond admiration; nay, an illu- 
■on of happiness, which often conceals much real misery. 

7 Do yofi imagine that all are happy, who have attained to 
ftose summits of distinction, towards which your wishes as- 
pire? Alas! how frequently has experience shown, that 
where roses were supposed to bloo m, nothing but briers and 
thorns grew! Reputation, beauty, riches, grandeur, nay, 
royalty itself, would, many a time, have been gladly ex- 
changed by the possessors, for that more quiet and humble 
station, with which you are now dissatisfied. 

8 With all that is splendid and shinmg in the world, it is 
decreed that there should mix many deep shades of woe. 
On the elevated situations of fortune, the great calamities of 
life chiefly fall. ^ There, the storm spends its violence, and 
there, the thunder breaks ; while, safe and unhurt, the in- 
habitaats of the vale remaui below. Retreat, then, from 
Aose vun and pernicious excursions of extravagant desire. 

9 Satisfy yourselves with what is rational and attainable. 
Train your mmds to moderate views of human life, and hu- 
man Imppiness. Remember, and admire the wkdom of 
Jkgor's petition: ^Remove far from me vanity and lies. 
Give me neither poverty nor riches. Feed me with food 
convenient for me ; lest I be full and deny thee ; and say, 
fdiois the Lord? or lest I be poor and stealf 9bA take the 
name of my -God in vain." buluu 

F 
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SECTION XV. 

Ommtctenee and (hnnipresence of ike Beitt, the Source ^ 

Consolation to good men, 

1 WAS yesterday, about sun-set, walking in the open 
fields, till the night insensibly, fell upon mQ. I at first anuuvd 
myself with all the richness and variety of colours which ap- 
peared in the western part^of heaven. In proportion as tfaey 
faded away and went out several stars and planets appeared 
one after another, tili the whole firmament was in aglow. 

2 The blueness of tb** ether was exceedingly heightened 
and enlivened, by tiiAaeason of the year, and me. rays of all 
those luminaries that passed through it. The galaxy' ap- 
peared in its most beautiful white. To complete the scene, 
the full moon rose, at length, in that clouded majesty, which 
Milton takes notice of;' and opened to the eye a new picture 
of nature, which was more finely shaded, and disposed 
among softer lights, than that which the sun had before diiN 
covered tb me. 

3 As I was surveying the moon walking in her brightness, 
and taking her progress among the constellation!*, a thought 
arose in me, which I believe very often perplexe^j and dis- 
turbs men of serious and contemplative natures. David him- 
self fell into it in that reflection : " Vihen I copsider the 
heavens, the work of thv fingers ; the moon and the stars 
which thou hast ord^xined ; what is man. that thou art mindful- 
of him, and the son of man, that thou regardest him !'' 

4 In the same manner,, when I considered tliat infinite host 
,of stars, or, to speak more philosophically, of suns, which 
were then diining upon me; with those innumerable sets of 
planets or worids, wmch were moving round their respective 
suns ; when I still "Enlarged die idea, and supposed another 
heaven of suns an<* worlds, rising still above this which I 
discovered ; and til) ^e still enlightened by a superior firma- 
ment of luminaries^ ^luch are planted at so great a distance, 
that they may appear to the inhabitants of the former, as the 
stars do to me: in short, while I pursued this thought; I 
coiild not but reflect on that Httle insignificant figure which I 
myself bore anudst the immensity of God's works. 

5 Were the sun, which enlightens this part of the creatiost^ 
with all the host of planetary worlds that move about him, ut- 
teriy extingoished and annihilated; they would not be missed, 
more than a grain of sand upon the sea-shore. The space 
they possess is so exceeding little in comparison of the whole, 
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k would scarcely make a blank in the creation. The chasm 
wpold be imperceptible to an eje that could take in the whole 
compass of nature, and pass from one end of the creation to 
' die other ; as it is posuole there may be such a sense in our- 
sdTes hereafter, or in creatures which are at present more 
enlted than ourselves. By the help of glasses we see many 
Auns which we do not discover with our naked eye ; and the 
iner our telescopes are, the greater still are our discoveries. 

16 ^Httygenius carries this thought so far, that he does not 
think it impossible there may be stars, whose light has not 
yet travelled down to ur since their first creation. There is 
so quf«tion that the universe has certain bounds set to it ; 
but when we consider that it is the work of Infinite Power 
prompted by In^te Goodness, with an infinite space to ex* . 
«t itself in, how can our imagination set any bounds to it ? 
' 7 To return, therefore, to my first thought, I could not 
But look upon m3rself with secret hokror, as a being that was 
' not worth the smallest regard of one who had so great a work 
Qoder his care and superintendency. I was afraid of being 
overlooked amidst the inmiensity of nature, and lost among 
that infinite variety of creatures, which, in all probability, 
mrsrm through all these immeasurable regions of matter. 

8 In order to recover myself from this mortifying thought, 
I considered that it took its rise from those narrow concep- 
tions wliich we are apt to entertain of the Divine Nature. 
Ws ourselves cannot attend to many different objects at the 
same time. If we are cai^ful to inspect some things, we 
Siost'of course neglect others. This imperfection which we 
observe in ourselves, is an imperfection Uiat cleaves, m some 
-degree, to creatures of the highest capacities, as they are 
freatares; that is, beings of finite and limited natures. 
' 9 The presence of every created being is confined to a cer* 
tain meaaare of space; and, consequently, hfa observation is 
atinited to a certain number of objects. The sphere in whicl: 
we move, and act, and understand, is of a wider circum 
iSemiee to one creature than another, according as we risj 
one above another in the scale of existence. But the wideac 
of these our spheres, has its circumference. 

10 V^en,' therefore, we reflect on the Divine Natuie^ 
4lB are so used and accustomed to this imperfection in o»ir- 
Mhes, that we cannot Ibrbear, in some measure, ascribii^il 
CO HiK, in whom there is no shadow of imperfection. Our 
reason indeed assures us, that his attributes are infill t 
iNit the pooraess of oar conccyptiona is suchs that H cannot 
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forbear^setting bounds to every thing it contemplatesy till oor, 
reason comes again to o\ir succour, and throws downaS li 
those little prejudices, which rise in us unawares, and arv : 
natural to the mind of man. ;b 

1 1 We shall therefore utterly extinguish this melancholy e 
thought, of our being overlooked by our Maker, in the multi- *c 
plicity of his works, and the infinity of those objeda amoog - 
which he seems to be incessantly employed, if we consider^ 
in the first place, that he is omnipresent; and, in the second, 
that he is ommscient 

12 If we consider him in his omnipresence, his being 
passes through, actuates, and supports, the whole frame of 
nature. His creation, in every part of it, is full of hinu 
There is notching he has made, which is either so dista^l, so 
little, or so inconsiderable, that he does not essentially re- 
side in it. His substance is witlon the substance of every 
being, whether material or immaterial, and as intimately 
present to it, as that being is to itself. 

13 It would be an imperfection in him, were he able to 
move out of one place into another ; or to withdraw himself- 
from any thing he has created, or from any part of that in>aca 
which he diffused and spread abroad to infinity. In shofty ' 
to speak of him in the language of the old philosophers, he to 

a Being ' whose centre, is every where, and his circumfe- 
rence, no where. 

14 In the second place, he is omniscient as weU as om- 
nipresent. His omniscience, indeed, necessarily jand na- 
turally flows firom his omnipresence. He cannoT but be 
conscious of every moUon that arises in the whole material 
world, which he thus essentially pervades; and of every 
thought that is sdrring in the inteUectual world, to every pari 
of which he is thus intimately united. 

15 Were the soul separated from the body, and should h • 
with one glance of thought start beyond the bounds of the 
creation; should it for millions of years continue ita pro- 
gress through infinite space, with the same activity, it would 
still find itself within the embrace of its Creator, and encom- 
passed by the immensity of the Godhead. 

16 In this consideration of the Almighty's omnipresence 
and omniscience, every uncomfortable thought vamshetir 
He cannot but regard every thing that has being, especially 
such of his creatures who fear they are not regarded by him. 
He is privy to all their thoughts, and to that anxiety of heart 
» particulari which is apt to trouble them on this occaalon i 
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as it is fanpossible he should overtook any of his crea- 
By tfo we mkj be confident that he regards with an ije of 
cy, those nvno endeavour to recommend themseWei to Ids 
ce, andy hi an unfeigned humilitj of heart, think themselves 
oithj tibat he eihould be mindfd of them. addisoit. 
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•^ ^RGUMEJ^TATIVE PIECES. 



SECTION I. 

Etapp%n68S is founded in Reciitude ofConducL 

XiL men pursue good, and would be hapfyy, if thef 
w how : not happy for minutes, and miserable for hours ; 
happy, if possible, through every part of their existence. 
leTi therefore, there is a good of this steady, durable 
\f or there is not. If not, then all good must be tran- 
tf and uncertain ; and if so, an object of the lowest value, 
ik can little deserve our attention or inquiry. 

But if there he a better good, such a good as inrs we 
ing, like every other thing, it must be derived from iNMne 
e ; and that cause must either be external, internal, ormix- 
ui as much as, except these three, there is no other possi- 

Now a steady, durable good, cannot be derived from 
sxtmial cause; since all derived from externals must 
aate as they fluctuate. 

By the same rule, it cannot be derived from a mixture 
be two ; because the part which is external will proper- 
lUy d^rfroy its essence. What then remains but the 
e internal.-^e very cause which we have supposed, 
Q we place tti^ sovereign good in mind in rectitude of 

luct HARIUS. 

SECTION n. 

Virtue and Piety MmU Highest Interest. 
FIND myself existing upon alittle spot, surrounded every 
by an immense, unknown expansion. — ^Where am 1 1 
ift.sort of place do I ii^abit? Is it exactly acommodated 
rvery instance to my convenience ? Is there no excess of 
, none of heat, to offend me) Am I never annoyed by 
lals, either of my own, or a different kind 1 b eveiy 
I subservient to me, as though I had ordered aU myself 1 
-nnlhing Uke it— the ftrtb^'^t from It possible. 
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2 The world appears not, then, originallj made for At 
private convenience of me alone ? — ^It does not But is 11 
not possible so to accommodate it, by my ovm particniar ii^ . 
dustry? If to acconunodate man and beast, heaven iat 
earth, if this be beyond me, it is not possible. What coo* 
sequence then follows ; or can there be any other than thief 
If I seek an interest of my own, detached from that of 
others, I seek an interest which is chimerical, and vrhich can 
never have existence. 

3 How then must I determine? Have I no interest at all I' 
If I have not, I am stationed here to no purpose. Bat why 
no interest ? Can I be contented with none but one separattt 
and detached? Is a social interest, joined with others, sndi 
an absurdity as not to be admitted ? The bee, the beaver, 
and the tribes of herding animals, are sufficient to convinoe 
me, that the thing is somewhere at least possible. 

4 How, then, am I assured that it is not equally true of 
man ? Admit it, and what follows ? If so, then honour and' 
justice are my interest ; then the whole train of moral vip* 
tues are my interest ; without some portion of which, not 
even thieves can maintain society. 

5 But, farther still — ^I stop not here — ^I pursue this social 
interest as far as I can trace my several relations. I pass from 
my own stock, my own neighbourhood, my own nation, to 
the whole race of mankind, as dispersed throughout the 
earth. Am I not related to them all, by the mutual aids of 
commerce, by the general interoonne of arts and letterS| by 
that common nature of which we all pardeipate ? 

6 Again — ^I most have food and clothing. Without • 
proper genial warmth, I mstantly perish. Am I not related, 
in this ^ew, to the very earth itself? to the distant sun, from 
whose beams I derive vigour? to that stupendous course and 
order of the infinite host of heaven, by which the times and 
seasons ever uniformly pass on ? 

7 Were this order once confounded, I could not probably 
survive a moment ; so absolutely do I depend on this com- 
mon general welfare. What, then, have i do, but to en- 
large virtue into piety ? Not only honour and justice, and what 
I owe to man, are my interest, but gratitude also ; acquies- 
cence, resignation, adoration, and all f owe to this great poB* 
ty, and its great Crovemori oar common Parent > hauis. 
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if 

SECTION ra. 

ne InjusUc9cf an Uncharitable Spirits 

k SUSPICIOUS, uncharitable spirit^ is noronly mcon* 
ijateat with all social virtue and happiness, but 'it is also in 
hiidfV unreasonable and unjust. In order to form sound 
npimons concerning characters and actions, two things are 
especially requisite ; information and impartiality. But such 
as are most forward to decide unfavourably, are commonly 
destitute of both. Instead of possessing, or even reouiring, 
fan information, &e grounds on which &ej proceed fre- 
qseutly the most sli^t and frivolous. 

2 A tale, perhaps, which the idle have invented, the inqui* 
ikhe have listened to, and the credulous have propagated ; or 
A real incident, which rumour, in canying it along, has ex- 
a^eraled and disguised, supplies them with materisds of con 
fident assertion, and decisive judgment From an action 
Ifaey presently look into the heart, and infer the motive. Tins 
supposed motive they conclude to be the ruling principle, 
and pronounce at once concerning the whole character. 

8 Nothing can be more contrary both to equity and to 
sound reason, than this precipitate judgment. Any man who 
attends to what passes within himself, may easUy discern 
what a complicated system the human character is ; and what 
a variety of drcumstanees must be taken into the account, in 
ord^ to estimate it tniij. No sfaigle instance of conduct, 
whatever, is suflSdent to' oetermine it 

4 As from one worthy action, it were credulity, not charl- 
tjf to conclude a person to be fine from aU vice ; qp from 
one which is censurable, it is perf^^y unjust to infer mat the 
aatfaor of it is without conscience, and without merit If we 
knew all the attending circumstances, it might appear in an 
excusable li^tf nay, perhaps, under a conmiendable form. 
The motives of the actor may have been entirely different 
from those which we ascribe to him ; and where we suppose 
him impelled by bad design, he may have been prompted by 
conscience and mistaken principle. 

6 Admitting the action to have been in every view crimi- 
inl, he may have been hurried into it through inadvertency 
and surprise. He may have sincerely repented; and the 
^tftoous principle may have now regained its full vigour. 
TeAofS this was the comer of frailty ; the quarter on which 
he hy open to the incurdons of temptation , while the other 
•vemmi of fa^ heut were finniy guarded by consciexw^. 
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6 It is therefore evident, that no part of the goremmeiit - 
of temper deserves attention more, than to keep oar minds 

Eure from uncharitable prejudices, and open to candour and 
umanitj in judging of otliers. The worst consequences, 
both to ourselves and to society, follow from the opposit* 

spirit. BLAIX. < 

SECTION IV. 

The MUfortuiM$ of Mm mostly chargeable on ihemuhu* 

WF "Imd man placed in a world, where he has by no meantf 
the diSf'Osal of tjie events that happen. Calamities some- 
timfts hk«fidl the worthiest and the best, which it is not ia 
theur power to prevent, and where nothing is left them, but 
to acknowledge, and to submit to the high hand ef Heaves. 
For such visitations of trial, many good and wise reasons can 
be assigned, which the present subject leads me not to discuss^ 
^ 2 But though those unavoidable calamities make a part, 
yet they make not the chief part, of the vexations and sor-"^ 
rows that distress human life. A multitude of evils beset us, 
for the source of which we must look to another quarter. 
No sooner has any thing in the health, or in the drcum- 
stances of men, gone cross to their wish, than they begin 
to talk of the unequal distribution of the good things of this 
life ; they envy the condition of others ; they repine at theii 
own lot, and fret against the Ruler of the world. 

3 Full of these sentiments, one man pines under a broken 
constitution. But let us ask bun, whether he can, fairly and 
honestly, asdgn no cause for this but the unknown decree of 
heaven t Has he duly valued the blessing of health, and al* 
ways observed the rules of virtue and sobriety? Has he been . 
moderate in his life, and temperate in all his pleasures? If 
atw he is only paying the price of his former, perhaps his 
forgotten indulgencies, has be any title to complain, as if h^ 
were suffering unjustly ? 

4 Were we to survey the chainbers of sickness and dw 
tress, we should often find them peopled with the victims of 
intemperance and sensuality, and with the children of vicious 
indolence and sloth. Among the thousands who languish 
there, we should find the proportion of innocent suffers to 
be small. We should see faded youth, premature old age, 
and the prospect of an untimely grave, to be the portidtai of 
multitudes, who, in one way or other, have brought those 
•vils OR themselves: while yet these mart3rrs of vice and 
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iWff bave the aasnrance to amugn the hard fate of toan, . 
Md to << fret against the Lord." 

6 ISnt yOQ, peiiiaps, complain of hardships of anothor 
lU; of the injnstioe of the world ; of the povertj which 
m suffer^ and the disconragemeDts under which you la- 
Mr | of ibe crosses, and dissappointments, of which your 
Jjk BM been doomed to be full. Before you give too much 
«OBe to yonr discontent, let me desire you to reflect impar- 
lidly «pon your past tndn of life. . v. 

6 Bme not doth or pride, ill temper, or smfiil passions, 
■iafed JOB. often from the paUi of sound and wise conduct ? 
Bne you not been wanting to yourselves in improving those 
flpportnnities which Providence offered you, for bettering 
ad wAvmaang yeor state ? If you have chosen to indulge 
fov bmnoiiry or your taste, in the gratifications of indolence 
m pfeafofe, oun you complain because others, in preference 
li yooy hme obtidned those advantages which naturally be- 

. loBf to usefiil labaon, and honourable pursuits t 

7 Have not the consequences of some false steps, into 
nUch your pMrior^, or your pleasures, have betrayed you, 
fOTBDed yoa tbrougfa much of your life ; tamted, perhaps, 
your cfaancteni imroived you in embarrassments, or sunk 
joa^iitfo nsfllectt It is an old saying, that every man is the 
■rtifioer of his own fortune in the woiid. It is certsdn, that 
iht worid iddpm turns whoUy agunst a man, unless through 
Us own&ult " ^ Beligion is," ingeneral, '< profitable unto 
flH things.*' 

8 Ttatae, fiBgenee, .'StU Ixjdnstry, joined with good tern 
pei^ and pmdeaoe, have ever been found the surest road to 
pNMperity I ^ wiier« men £ul of attaining it, theur want of 
Biiccnas fe nr ofteaer owing to thdr having deviated firom that 
road, than to d&eir having encountered insuperable bars in it 
Some, by being too artful, forfeit the reputation of probity, 
fionae, by being too c^pen, are accounted to fail in prudenoe. 
Otbeiw, 1^ bdng fickle and changeable, are distrusted by all. 

9 The case commonly. is, that men seek to ascribe their 
d]sa[^(HntmQDits to any cause, rather tilian to their own mis- 
conduct; and when they can devise no other cause, they lay 
diem to ,the charge of Providence. Their folly leads them 
Into vices ; tiieir vices into misfortunes ; and in their misfor- 
ionea tfaey *^ murmur against Providence.^' 

. iO They are doubly unjust towards thebr Creator. In their 
prosperity, they are apt to ascribe their success to their owa 
ili%BOce| mber than to bis blessing ; and in their idve:C8itJ; 
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thejr impute their distresses to his providence, not to their 
own misbehaviour. Whereas, the truth is the very reverse 
of this. " Every good and every perfect gift cometh from 
above ;" and of evil and misery, man is the author to himselfl 

11 When, from the condition of individual^ we look 
abroad to the public state of the world, we meet with more 
proofs of the truth of this assertion. We see great societies 
of men torn in pieces by intestine dissentions, tumults, and - 
civil commotions. We see mighty armies going forth, in 
formidable array, agadnst each other, to caver the earth with 
blood, and to fill the air with the cries of widows and 
orphans. Sad evils these are, to which this miserable world 
Is exposed. 

12 But are these evils, I beseech you, to be imputed to 
Crod ? Was it he who sent forth slaughtering armies into the 
field, or who filled the peaceful city with massacres and 
blood 7 Are. these miseries any other than the bitter fruit of 
men's violent and disorderly passions ? Are they not clearly 
to be traced to the ambition and vices of princes, to the 
quarrels of the great, and to the turbulence of the people? 
Let us lay them entirely out of the account, in thinking of 
Providence, and let us think only of the <' foolishness of man. '^ 

13 Did man control his passions, and form his conduct 
according to the dictates of wisdom, humanity, and virtue^ 
the earth would no longer be desolated by cruelty ; and human 
societies would live in order, harmony, and peace. In those 
scenes of mischief and violence which fill the world, let man 
behold, with shame, the picture of his vices, his ignorance, 
and foUy. Let him be humbled by the mortifying view of 
his own perversenei^ ; but let not his " heart fret against tlie 

XiOrd." BLAIR. 

SECTION y. 

On disiniertsUd Frimdship, 

1 AM informed that certain Greek writers, (philosopher?, 
it seems, in the opinion of their countrymen,) have advanced 
some very extraordinary positions relating to friendship ; as, . 
indeed, what subject is there, which these subtle geniuses 
nave not tortured with their sophistry ? 

2 The authors to whom I refer, dissuade their disciples 
firom entering into any strong attachments, as unavoidably 
creating fopernumerary disquietudes to those who engage in 
them; and, as every man has more than sufficient to call 
forth his soUcitudei in the course of his own afiairsi it is a 
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weakaess, thej contend, anxiously to involve himself in the 
concerns of' others. » 

3 Thej recommend it also, in all connexions of this kind, 
to hold the bands of union extremely loose; so as always to 
have it in one'p power to straiten or relax them, as circum- 
ttances and situations shall render most expedient. They 
add, as a capital article of their doctrine, tnat <'to live ex 
empt from cares, is an essential ingredient to constitute hu- 
man happiness ; but an ingredient, however, which he 
who voluntarily distresses himself with cares, in which he 
has no necessary and personal interest, must never hope to 



4 I have been told likewise, that there is another set of 
pretended philosophers, of the same country, whose tenets 
conceniing this subject, are of a still more illiberal and un- 
generous cast The proposition which they attempt to estab- 
ush, is, that ^* friendship is an affair of self-interest entirely ; 
and that the proper motive for engaging in it, is, not in order 
to mtify the kmd and benevolent afiections, but for the be- 
■flfit of that assistance and support which are to be derived 
from the connexion." » 

6 Accordin^y they assert, that those persons are most 
disposed to have recourse to auxiliary alliances of this kind^ 
who are leaM qualified by nature, or fortune, to depend upon 

i ^bsif own strength and powers ; the weaker sex, for instance, 
beii^ generally more inclined to engage in friendships than 
the m^ part of our species 5 and wose who are depressed 
hf indigence, or laboturing under misfortunes, tlian tiie 
wealthy and the prosperous. 

6 Excellent and obliging sages, these, undoubtedly ! To 
itrike out the friendly affections from the moral world, would 
be like extinguishing the sun in the natural ; each of them 
bebg the source of the best and most grateful satisfactions, 
tiiat HesLveu has conferred on the »ous of men. But I should 
be glad to know, what the real value of this boasted exemp- 
tkm from care, which they promise their disciple«, justly 

amoonts to 7 an exemption flattering to self-love, I confess ; 

but which, upon many occurrences in human life, should be 

lejected. with -the utmost disdain. 
7 For nothing, surely, can be more inconsisfentwith a 

wdl-Dolsed and manly spirit, than to decline engaging in ^7 

hadable action, or to be discouraged from perseveiing i^^^t, 

by an apprehension of the trouble and solicitude i«i*b which 

it may probably be attended. 
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8 YirtuB henelf, indeed^ ought to b« totally renounced^ if 
it be right to avoid eveiy possible means that maj be prodacs- 
tive of uneasmess ; for who^ that is actuated b j her princi- 
ples, can observe the conduct of an opposite diaractcr, with 
out being affected with some degree of secret dissatisfactioti t 

9 Are not the ju0t, the brave, and the good, necessarily 
exposed to the disagreeable emotions of dislSke and aversion, 
when thej respectively meet with instances of fraud, of cow« 
ardice, or of viUanyl It is an essent^ property of every , 
well-constituted mind, to be affected with paui, or pleasure^ 
according to the nature of those moral appearances th&t pre* 

"sent themselves to observation. 

10 If sensibility^ therefore, be not incompatible with tree 
wisdom, (and it surely is not, unless we suppose that philoso- 
phy deadens every finer feeling of our nature,) what just rea- 
son can be assi^aed, why the sympathetic sufierings which 
may result from friendship, should be a sufficient mducement 
for banishing that generous affection from the human breast 7 

11 E^ctix^guish all emotions of the heart, and what differ- 
ence will remain, I do not say between man and brute, but 
between man and a mere inanimate clod 1 Away, then, with 
those austere philosophers, who represent virtue as harden- 
ing the soul against all the softer impressions of humanity ! 

12 The fact, certainly, is much othermse. A truly good 
man, is, upon, many occasions, extremely susceptible of ten-i 
der sentiments ; and his heart expands with joy, or shrinks 
with sorrow, as good or ill fortune accompanies his friend. 
Upon the whole, then, it may fairly be concluded, that, ai 
in. the case of virtue, so in that of friendship, those painful ^ 
sensations which may sometimes be produced by the one, as 
well as by the other, are equally insufficient grounds for ex- 
cluding either of them from taking possession of our bosomsu 

13 They who insist that << utility is the first and prevaiHng 
motive, which induces mankind to enter into particular 
friendi^ps,'' appear to me to divest the association of its moot 
amiable and enga^ng principle. For, to a mind rightly dis- 
posed, it la not so mnch the benefits received, as the affee* 
tioziate zeal from which they flow, that gives them their best 
and most valuable recommendation. ^ 

14 |t is so far indeed firom bemg verified by fact, that a 
sense of our wants, is the original cause of forming these ami- 
cable allknees, that on the contrary, it is observable, that 
none have been tnore distinguished in their friendships than 
those whose power and opulenccj but above all, whose sups- 
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rior virtiw, (■ much Sxtaee snpport,} have raised dion ilxm 
eraiy nflCMsUf of having recaurae to the aaaisUnce of othen. 
Ifi Tha tnie diatinetion, Ibea, in this question, is, that " >1- 
dmgh tntaiMf ia eartaiidj prodactive of utilitj, yet otilitf 
It aot<fa» prinmy motin of meadohip." Those selfish mh- 
sadbti, llierefore, who, hilled In the \sp of luxury, presume 
to n^tufttiw ^le iwerae, have surely no claim to attention ; 
M thsf ate -Mather qualified bj reflection, nor experience, 
to be eon^ietent judges of the subject. 

16 la there a man upon tlie face of (he earth, who would 
ra^jr. accept of all the wealth, which tbia world can 
r. If oflerfd to him upon the/Severe terms of bis being 
necfed w^ > UDgle mortal whom he could love, or bj 
whom be should be beloved? This would be to lead the 
HMLhed life of a detested ^rant, ^o, amidst peqietnalfns- 
^dona, and alarms, paeaea his miserable daya, a stnOiger to 
mj lender aentinient ; and utterij precluded from ttw 
imitMt eatiafartions of fr^udgfaip. * 

Melmoth't trtKutaiitm of Cietr^i LiMm, 

SECTION VI. 

Ok ikt lumoHaUls of (he SmO. 

I WAS yesterday walking alone m one of my friend's 

mo^i andlnstm^elf in it very agreeably, as I was running 

opw, in my mind, the several arguments that establish thu 

^eat p<Knt ; which is the baais of morality, and the source of 

iB the ^easing hopea, amd secret joys, that can arise in the 

baart of& reaaooable creature. 

tr those several proofs draws — Virtt, from dM 



Mliin of the aonl itself, and particularly its immaterially ; 
MkkliAoagh not absolutely necesaary to the etenutyofitidu* 
niitB, has, I think, been evinced almoet to a demonatmtion. 

$ BaeuKBy, from its passionB and sentiments ; as partkn- 
My, from Ua love of e:uBteace ; ila horror of anidbibJon ; 
M Hi hopes of immortality ; with that secret aalis&ctioa 
ikUk k Gads in the practice of virtue ; and that unearineaa 
wUdi fbllowa upon the commission of vice. Thirdly, Croia 
Atnatuwef the Supreme Being, iriiose m^ce, goodness, 
nUoo:^ ud veraci^, are all concerned in uiis point. 

4 But among thue, and other excellent arpuDenta-Jor the 
IlllMaliilllj iiriliii aiiiil. llii II ill one drawn £n»n the perpetual 
fngrest of the soul to Its perfection, without a f «-ni^ 
tf «ver arriving at It; which is a hinv that I do not n 
h have ieen opened and improve J br odien who have w 
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oii^is subject, though it seems to me to carry a very great 
weight wi& it. 

5 How can it enter into the thoughts of man, that the soul, 
which is capable of immense perfections, and of receiving 
new improvements to all eternity, shall fall away hilo nothing,, 
almost as soon as it is created \ Are such abilities made for 
no purpose 1 A brute arrives at a point of perfection, that he 
can never pass ; in a few years he has all ue endowments he 
is capable of; and were he to live ten thousand more, would 
be the same thing he is at present 

6 Were a human soul thus at a stand in her accompli^- 
ments ; were her faculties to be full blown, and incapable of 
farther enlargements ; I could imagme she might fall away 
insensibly, and drop at once into a state of annihilation. But 
can we believe a thinking being, that is in a perpetual progress 
of improvement, and travelling on from perfection to perfec- 
tion, afler having just looked abroad into the works of her 
Creator, and made a few discoveries of Ids infinite goodness^ 
\v isdom, and power, must perish at her first setting out, and ia 
the very beginning of her inquiries? 

7 Man, considered only in his present state, seems sent inte 
the world merely to propagate his kind. He provides him- 
self with a successor, and immediately quits his post to make 
ix}cm for him. He does not seem bom to enjoy life, but to 
deliver it down to others. This is not surprising to consider 
in animals, which are formed for our use, and wbich can finish 
their business in a short life. 

8 The silk-worm, after having spun her task, lays her 
eggs and dies. But a man cannot take in his full measure 
of knowledge, has not time to subdue his passions, establish 
Lis soul in virtue, and come to theperfection of his nature, 
before he is hurried off the stage. Would an infinitely wise 
Being make such glorious creatures for. so mean a purpose t 
Can he delight in the production of snchabortive intelligencesii 
such short-lived reasonable beings t Wodd he give us ta- 
lents that are not to be exerted ? capadtiesUmt are never to be 
gratified? 

9 How can we find that wisdom which shines difoogfa all 
his works, in the formation of man, without looking on this 
world as only a nursery for the next ; and without believing 
that U^e several generations of lationsd creatures, which rise 
up and di^iappear in such quick successions, are only to re- 
ceive their first rudiments of existence here, and afterwards 
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to be tt-ansplanted into a more friendly climate, where thej 
may spread and flourish to all eternity 1 

10 There is not, in my opinion, a more pleasing and tri- 
umphant consideration in religion, than this of the perpetual 
progress which the soul makes towards the perfection of its 
natarSy without ever arriving at a period in it To look upon 
likB soul as going on from strength to strength ; to consi- 
der that she is to shine for ever with new accessions of glo- 
ry, and brighten to all eternity.; that she will be still adding 
virtue to virtue, and knowledge to knowledge ; carries in it 
something wonderfully agreeable to that ambition which is 
natural to the mind of man. Nay, it must be a prospect 
pleasing to God himself, to see his creation forever .beautify- 
ing in his eyes ; and drawing nearer to him, by greater de- 
grees of resemblance. 

11 Methinksthis (Angle consideratibn of the progress of a 
finite spirit to perfection, will be sufficient to extiiiguisii all 
envy in inferior natures, and all contempt in superior. That 
cherub, which now appears as a god to a human soul, kno^vs 
very well that the period will come about in eternity, when 
the human soul shall be as perfect as he himself now is ; nay, 
when she shall look down upon that degree of perfection us 
much as she now falls short of it. It is true, the higher na- 
ture still advances, and by that means preserves his distance 
and superiority in the scale of being ; yet he knows that, how 
high soever the station is of which he stands possessed at pre- 
sent, the inferior nature will, at length, mount up to it, and 
shine forth in ttie same degree of glory. 

12 With what astonishment and veneration, may we look 
into our own souls, whene there are such hidden stores of vir-^ 
tue and knowledge, stich inexhausted sources of perfectic^.r 
We know not yet what we shall be ; nor will it ever enter into 
the heart of man, to conceive the glory that will be ali^'ays in 
reserve for him. The soul, considered with its Creator, is 
Kke one of those mathematical lines, that may draw nearer to 
gnpther for all eternity, without a possibility of touching it : 
|nd can there be a thought so transporting, as to consider our* 
selves in these perpetual approaches to him, who is the stand- 
•id not only of perfection, but of happiness ! addison 
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CHAPTER T. 

« 

DESCRIPTIVE PIECES. 



SECTION L 

The Seasons. 

• 

AMONG the great blessings and wonders of the creati<my 
may be classed the regularities of times, and seasons^ Im- 
mediately after the flood, the sacred promise was made to 
man, that seed-time and hanrest, cold and heat, summer and 
winter, day and night, should continue to the very end of a}l 
things. Accordingly, in obedience to that promise, the rota* 
tion is constantly presenting us with some useful and agreea- 
ble alteration ; and all the pleasing novelty of life arises from 
these natural changes ; nor are we less indebted to them for 
many of its solid comforts. 

2 It has been frequently the task of the moralist and poet, 
to mark, in polished periods, the particular charms and con- 
veniences of every change ; and, indeed, such discriminate 
observations upon natural variety, cannot be undeligfatful ; 
since the blessing which every mouth brings along wiu it, b 
a fresh instance of the wisdom and bounty of that IProvidence^ 
which regulates the glories of the year. We glow as we con- 
template; we feel a propensity to adore, whilst we enjoy. 

3 In the time of seed-sowing, it is the season of eonjidence : 
the grain which the husbandman trusts to the bosom of the 
earth, shall, haply, yield its seven-fold rewards. Sprinsr 
presents us with a scene of lively expectation. That which 
WJa before sown, begins now to discover signs of successful 
vegetation. The lalM>urer observes the change, and antici 
pates the harv^est ; he watches the progress of nature, and 
smiles at her influence ; while the man of contenmlatioa 
walks forth with the evening, anudst the firagrance or flow- 
Cirs, and promises of plenty ; nor returns to his cottase lili 
darkness closes the scene upon his eye. TheiT comeu the 
harvest, when the Isurge wish is satisfied, and the granaries of 
nature are loaded with the means of life, even to a luxury of 
abundance. 

4- The powers of language are unequal to the descrijjytioa 
of this happy season. It is the camivsd of nature : sun and 
shade, coolness and quietude, cheerfulness and melody^ 
love and gratitude, unite to render every scene of sunmier 
ddif^HfuL The division of light and darkness, is one c^thft 
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kindest eflbrts or Oiwiipoteiit Wisdom. "Day and nigbt yield 
in contraiy bleesinga ; and, at the same time, asrist each other, 
by giving fr«h luetre to the delights of both. Amidst the 
^are of day, and bustle or life, how could ne sleep? Amidst 
ifae gloom ofdarkaesB, how could we IxdiourT 

G How wise, how benigoant, then, is the proper division! 
The hours of light are adapted to activity ; and those of dark- 
ness, to reaL Ere the day is passed, exeicise and nature 
prepare us for the pillow ; and by the time that the morning 
Kturoa, we are again able to meet it with a smile. Thus, 
avery season has a charm peculiar to itself ; and every moment 
adbrds aome interesting innovation. hkluoth. 



SECTION II. 
2Tie Caittrnt of Mae;ara, in J^ortk Antriftt, 

THIS ama^mg fall of water is made by die river Si. Laiv- 
Ttoce, in its passage from lake Erie into the lake Ontario. 
The St. Lawrence ia one of the largest rivere in the world ; 
and yet the tdiole of its waters is dischai^ed in this place, by 
a All of a hundred and fitly feet perpendicular. It is not 
easy to bring the imaiginalion to correspond to the greatness of 
the scene. 

3 A river extremely deep and rapid, and that seires to 
drain the waters of almost all North America into the Atlao- 
tic Ocean, is here poured precipitately down a ledge of rocks, 
that rises like a wall, across the whole bed of its stream. 
The river, a little above, is near tiiree quarters of a mile 
broad j and the rocks, where it grows narrower, are four 
hundred yards over. 

3 Their direction is not straight ara-oee, but hollowing in- 
wards Hike B horse-shoe : so that the cataract, which bends to 

. the sfaape of the obstacle, rounding inwards, presents a kind 
of theatre, tiie most tremendous in nature. Just in the mid 
& of tluB drcolar wall of waters, a little Island, that has 
bnved the fnry of the current, presents one of its points, end 
£vides the stream at top into two parts ; but they unite aga'iq 
long before they reach the bottom. 

4 The noise of the fall is heard at the distance of several 
leagues: and the fury of the waters, at the termination of 
their foil, b inconceivable. The dashing produces a mlet, 
diat rises to the very clouds ; and which forms a most beau- 
tiful rainbow, when the son shmea. It will be readily mp- 
posed, that anch a cataract entirely destroys the narigalior < t 

02 
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die Btmm; and yet some Indians, b Uienr eanoeiy as k is 
aaidy hafp ventored down it with safe^.* oolpsmith. 

SECTION in. 

Ihi Groiio ofAMparoi. 

Of all thesabterraneonsi caverns now known, the grotto of 
Attdparoa is the most ramaricable, as well for its extent, m for 
diebMi^ofitsmriyincnistations. This celebrated cavern 
was first explored by one Magni, an Italian traveller, ab<nit 
nae bondred jean ago, at Antiparos, an inconmderable iriand 
of the Archipelago. 

2 ** Having b^ informed,'' says he, " bj the natives of 
Faroe, that, in the little island of Antiparos, which lies about 
two nUles from the former, a gigantic statue was to be seen 
at the month of a cavern in tnat place, it was resolved that 
we (the TVencfa conaol and himself) shou Vi pay it a visit In 
pitirsaane^ of tUs resblnttoii, aftei we had landed on the island, 
and walked about four miles through the midst 't>f beautiful 
plains, and sloping woodlands, we at length came to a little 
bill, on the side of which yawned a most horrid cavern, which^ 
by its gloom, at first struck us with terror, and almost re* 
pressed curiosity. 

3 Recovering the first surprise, however, we entered bold^ 
ly, and had not proceeded above twenty paces, when the sup- 
posed statue of the giant presented itself to our view. We 
qinickly perceived, that wlmt the ignorant natives had been 
Ittrrified at as a giant, was nothing more than a sparry con« 
cretion, formed by the water dropping from the roof of the 
cave, and by degrees hardening into a figure, vHuch their 
lears had formed into a monster. 

4 Incited by this extraordinary appearance, we were in-, 
dnced to proceed still further, in quest of new adventures in 
this subterranean abode. As we proceeded, new wonders of- 
iered thcmielves ; the spars, formed into trees and shrubsy 
pgMgntcd a kind of petrified grove ; some white, some green ; 
and all receding in due perspective. They struck us with the 
more amazement, as we knew them to be mere productions 
of nataxe, who, hitherto in solitude, had, in her playfiil mo- 
menta, dressed the scene, as if for her own amusement." 

^TUiMnfifrin^ downin J((fely, is a report be«rioe upon its fhwtitt own 
reAitation : that it efcr should hare fbuna a place in toe brain or the biool^ of 
theelegant hiatoriaa, iiamaiier of turprite. Canoes and other ressels. with 
ptMengers, are indeed, somethnes uniortunately drawn down the awfnl de» 
cliTity, but sddom a vestige of either is eter afterwards seen. The stordv 
mountain oak; and *iie towering pine, fVeQuenUr take the deq)erafeZM|i, and 
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5 ** We had as yet seen but a few of the wonders of the 
pkce ; and we were introduced only into the portico of 'this 
amazing temple. In one comer of this half illuminated re- 
cess, there appeared an openiig ^.f about three feet wide^ 
which seemed to lead to a plac*=-: t^Aally dark, and which one 
of the natives assured us contained nothing more than a reser- 
Toir of water. Upon this infoimation, we made an experi- 
ment, by throwing down some stones, whicli rumbling uong 
the sides of the descent for some time, the sound seemed i5 
kst quashed in a bed of water. 

6 In order, however, to be more certdn, we sent in a Le- 
vantine mariner, who,^ by the promise of a good reward, 
Tentnred, with a flambeau in his hand, into this narrow aper- 
ture. Alter continuing within it for about a quarter of an 
hour, he returned, bearing in his hand some beautiful pieces 
«f white spar, which art could neither equal nor imitate. — 
Upon being informed by him that the place was full of these 
bmtiful incrustations, I ventured in with him, about fifty 
paces, anidously and cautiously descending, by a steep and 
dangerous way. 

7 Finding, however, that we came to a precipice which 
led into a spacious amphitheatre, (if I may so call it,) still 
deeper than any other part, we returned, and being provided 
with a ladder, flambeau, and other things to expecute our de- 
scent, our whole company, man by man, ventured into the 
same opening ; and, descending one after another, we at last 
saw ourselves all together in the most magnificent part of the 
cavenL** 

SECTION IV. . 

Tke Grotto ofJintiparOs, corUimud. 

*< OITR candles being now all lighted up, and the whole 
place completdly illuminated, never could the eye be presented 
with a more glittering, or a more magnificent scene. The 
whole roof hung with solid icicles, transparent as glass, yet 
solid as marble. The eye could scarcely reach the loflyAnd 
noble ceiling ; the sides were regularly formed with BpBsra ; 
and the whole presented the idea of a magnificent tiustre, il- 
luminated with an inmiense profusion of lights. * 

2 The floor consisted of solid marble; and, tk eeveral 
places, magnificent columns, thrones, altars, and other ob- 
jei^s, appeiured, as if nature had designed to mock the cuii 
osttieB of art Our voices^ ^V^^ sp^iking or singing, were 
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redoubled to an astonishing loudness ; and upon the firing of 
a gun, the noise and reverbe|;i^ns were almost deafening. 

3 In t)ie midst of this grand amphitheatre rose a concretion 
of about fifteen feet high, that, in some measure, resembled an 
altar ; from which, taking the hint, we caused mass to be 
celebrated there. The beautiful columns that shot up round 
the altar, appeared like candlesticks ; and many other natural 
objects represented the customary ornaments of this rite* 

. 4 Below even this spacibus grotto, there seemed another 
cavern ; down which I ventured with my former mariner^ 
and descended about fifly paces by means of a rope. 1 at last 
arrived at a small spot of level ground, where the bottom ap 
peared different from that of the amphitheatre, being compos* 
ed of soft clay, yielding to the pressure, and into which I 
thrust a stick to the depUi of six feet. In this, however, as 
above, numbers of the most beautiful crystals were formed ; 
one of which, in particular, resembled a table. 

5 Upon our egress from this amaeing cavern, we perceived 
a Greek inscription upon a rock at the mouth, but so oblitera- 
ted by time, that we could not read it distinctly. It seemed 
to import, that one Antipater, in the time of Alexander, had 
come hither ; but whether he penetrated into the depths of 
the cavern, he does not think fit to inform us." — This account 
of so beautiful and striking a scene, may serve to give us some 
idea of the subterraneous wonders of nature, goldsbuth 

SECTION V 

Earthquake at Caianta. 

ONE of the earthquakes most particularly described in his- 
tory, is that which happened in the year 1693 ; the damages 
of which were chiefly felt in Sicily, but its motion was per- 
ceived in Germany, France, and England. It extended to a 
circumference of two thousand six hundred leagues ; chiefly 
affecting the sea coasts, and great rivers ; more perceivable 
also upon the mountains than the valleys. 

2 Its motions were so rapid, that persons who lay at their 
lengkh, were tossed from side to side, as upon a rolling bil- 
low. The walls were dashed from their foundations ; and 
Vio fewer than fifty-four cities, with an incredible number of 
villages, were either destroyed or greatiy damaged. The city 
of Catanea, in particular, was uttinrly overthrown. A 
traveller who was on his way thither, perceived, at the dis- 
tance of some miles, a black cloud, like night, Imnging ovei 
tiie place. 
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3 The sea, all of a sadden, began to roar ; mount j£tna, to 
send forth great spires of flame \ and soon after a shock en 
saed, with a noise as if all the artijlery in the world had been 
at once discharged. Our traveller beinff obliged to alight in 
itantl jT, felt himself raised a foot from the ground ; and torn 
ing hfe eyes to the city, he with amazement saw nothing but a 
thick cloud of dust in the air. 

4 The birds flew about astonished; the sun was darkened; 
tiie beasts ran howling from the hills ; and although the shock 
did not continue above three minutes, yet nearly nineteen 
thoosand of the inhabitants of Sicily, perished in the ruins. 
Calanea, to which city the describer was travelling, seemed 
^principal scene of ruin; its place only was to be found ; 
and not a footstep of its former magnificence was to be seen 
remaining. ooLDSMiTd* 

SECTION VI. 

Creaiion, 

IN tiie progress of the Divine works and government, 
there arrived a period in which this earth was to be called 
hito endstence. iVhen the signal moment, predestined firom 
all efemi^, was come, the Deity arose in his might, and, with 
tword, created the world. What an illustrious moment was 
tiiaty when, from non-existence, there sprang at once into being, 
thb mighty globe, on which so many millions of creatures 
now dwell ! 

2 No preparatory measures were required. No long cir- 
cuit of means was employed. " He spake ; and it was done: 
he commanded ; and it stood fast. The earth was at first 
without form, and void ; and darkness was on the face of the 
deep.** The Almighty surveyed the dark abyss ; and fixed 
bounds to the several divisions of nature. He said, ** Let 
there be light ; and there was light." 

' 9 Then a{^peared the sea, and the dry land. The moun« 
tains rose ; and the rivers flowed. The sun and moon, began 
their course in the skies. Herbs and plants clothed the 
ground. The -air, the earth, and the waters, were stored 
with thdr respective inhabitants. At last, man was made af 
ter the image of God. 

4 He appeared, walking with countenance erect ; and re- 
ceived his Creator*sbenediction, as the lord of this new world. 
The Almighty beheld his work when it was finished, and pro- 
nounced it GOOD. Superior beings saw mth wonder, thisnew 
accession of existence. « The morning stars sang together ; 
and idl the sons of God, boated for joy." blaiiu 
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SECTION VII. 

CJut^nly. 

CHARITl IS the same ^th benevolence or loye ; and 
Is the term uniformly employed in the New Testament, to 
denote all the good aflections which we ought to bear towards 
one another. It consists npt in speculative ideas of general 
benevolence, floating in the head, and leaving the heart, as 
speculations too often do, untouched and cold. Neitlicr is 
it confined to that indolent good nature, which makes us rest 
satisfied with being free from inveterate malice or ill-will to 
our fellow-creatures, without prompting us to be of service 
to any. 

2 True charity is an active principle. It is' not properly 
a single virtue ; but a disposition residing in the heart, as a 
fountain whence all the virtues of benignity, candour, for- 
bearance, generosity, compassion, and liberality flow^ as so 
many native streams. From general good-will to all, it ex- 
tends its influence particularly to those with whom we stand 
in nearest connexion, and who are directly within the sphere 
of our. good offices. 

3 From the country or community to which we belong, 
It descends to the smaller associations of neighbourhood, re* 
lations, and friends ; and spreads itself over the whole circle 
of social and domestic life. I mean not that it imports a pro- 
miscuous undistinguished affection, which gives every man an 
equsd title to our love. Charity, if we should endeavour to 
carry it so far, would be rendered an impracticable virtue ; 
and would resolve itself into mepe words, ^vithout affecting 
the heart. 

4 True charity attempts not to shut our eyes to the dis 
tinction between good and bad men ; nor to warm our hearts 
equally to those who befriend, and those who injure us. It 
i^serves'our esteem for good men, and our complacency 
for our friends. Towards our enemies it inspires forgive- 
ness, humanity, and a solicitude for their welfare. It breathes 
universal candour, and liberality of sentiment. It forms gen« 
tleness of temper, and dictates affabihty of manners. 

5 It prompts corresponding sympathies with them who re- 
joice^ and them who weep. It teaches us to slight and de- 
spise no man. Charity is the comforter of the amicted, the 
protector of the oppressed, the reconeller^ differences, the 
intercessor for -offenders. It is faithfulness in the friend, 
public spirit in the magistrate, equity and patience in th^ 
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themidatof an inhabited country, which to some affordi 
friendlj shelter, to others fruit ; which is not only admired by 
all for its beauty ; but blessed by the travelier for the shade, 
and by the hungry for the sustenance it hath given, blair. 

SECTION IX. 

On the beauties of the Paabns, 

GREATNESS confers no exemption from the cares mud 
sorrowst of life ; its share of them frequently bears a me- 
lancholy proportion to its exaltation. This the monarch dt 
Israel experienced. He sought in piety, that peace which he 
could not find in empire; and alleviated the disquietudes 
of state, with the exercise of devotion. His invaluable 
Psalms convey those comforts to others which they afforded 
to Imnself. 

2 Composed upon particular occasions, yet designed for 
general use ; delivered out as services for Israelites under the 
uiw, yet no less adapted to the circumstances of Christians 
under the Gospd ; they present religion to us in the most en- 
gaging dress ; communicating truths which philosophy could 
never investigate, in a style which poetry can never equal ; 
while history is maue the vehicle of fjkphecy, and creation 
lends all its charms to paint the glories of redemption. 

3 Calculated alike to profit and to please, they inform the 
understanding, elevate the affections, and entertain the ima- 
gination. Indited under the influence of him, to whom all 
hearts are known, and all events foreknown, they suit man- 
kind in all situations ; grateful as the manna which descended 
from above, and conformed itself to every palate. 

4 The fsdrest productions of human wit, after a few peru- 
sals, like gathered flowers, wither in our hands, and lose their 
fragran^ ; but these* unfading plants of paradise become, as 
we are accustomed to them, still more and more beautiful ; 
Ihek' bloom appears to be daily heightened ; fresh odours are 
emitted, and new sweets extracted from them. He who has 
once tasted their excellencies, will desire to taste them again ; 
and he who tastes them oftenest, will relish them best. 

5 And now, could the author flatter himself, that any one 
would take half the pleasure in reading his work, which he 
has taken in writing it, he would not fear the loss of his la* 
hour* The employment detached him from the bustle and 
hurry of life, the din of politics, and the noise of folly. Yani- 
ty and vexation flew away for a season ; care and disquie- 
tude came not nef»r hifl dwellinsr. He arr^'e. fri.^S >-! thir 
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monaing, to his task ; the silence of the night invited him to 
^oraite It : and he can truly saj, that food and rest were not 
preferred before it 

6 Every psalm improved infinitely apon his acquamtance 
with it, and no one gave him uneasiness but the last; for then 
he'giieved that his work wasjdone. Happier hours Uian those 
which have been spent in these meditations on the songs of 
Sion, he never expects to see in this world. Yeiy pleasantly 
did they pass ; they moved smoothly and swiftly along : for 
when thus engaged, he counted no time. They are gone, but 
they have left a relish and a fragrance upon the mind ; and the 
remembrance of them is sweet. horne. 

SECTION X. 

Characitrof JSllfredj King of England. 

THE merit of this prince, both in private and public life, 
may, with advantage, be set in opposition to that of any mo- 
fisrch or citizen, which the annals of any age, or any nation, 
can present to us. He seems, indeed, to be the complete 
model of that perfect character, which, under the denomina- 
tion of a sage or wise man, the philosophers have been fond 
of delineating, rather as a fiction of their imagmation, than in 
hopes of ever seeing it reduced to practice ; so happily were 
all his virtues tempered together ; so justly were they blended ; 
and so powerfully did each prevent the other from exceeding 
its proper bounds. 

2 He knew how to conciliate the most enterprising spirit 
with the coolest moderation ; the most obstinate perseverance 
with the easiest flexibility ; the most severe justice with tl^e 
greatest lenity ; the greatest rigour in command, with the 
i^atest affability of deportment ; the highest capacity and in- 
clination for science, with the most shining talents for action. 

3 Nature, also, as if desirous that so bright a production 
of her skill should be set in the fairest light, had bestowed on 
him fill bodily accomplishments ; vigour of limbs, dignity of 
shape and air, and a pleasant, engagmg, and open countenance. 
By Uving in that barbarous age, he was deprived of historians 
worthy to transmit his fame to posterity ; and we wish to see 
him delineated in more lively colours, and with more particu- 
lar strokes, that we might at least perceive some of those small 
specks and blemishes from which, as a man, it ic impossible 
he Gonnld be entirely exempted. bums. 

B. 
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SECTION XL 

Character o^Quebn Euzabbtr. 

THERE are few personages in historj, who have been 
more exposed to the calumny of enemies, and the adulatloii of 
friends, than Queen Elizabeth; and yet there scarcely Is 
any whose reputation has been more certainly determined by 
the unanimous consent of posterity. The unusual length of 
her administration, and the strong features of her character, 
* were able to overcome all prejudices ; and, obliging her de-' 
tractors to abate much of theh* invectives, and her admirera 
somewhat of their panegyrics, have, at last, in spite of poli- 
tical factions, and what is more, of religious animosities^ 
produced a uniform judgment with regard to her conduct. 

2 Her vigour, her constancy, her magnanimity, her pene« 
tration, vigilance, and address, are allowed to merit the high- 
est praises ; and appear not to have been surpassed by any per 
son who ever filled a throne * a conduct less rigorous, less im* 
perious, more sincere, more indulgent to her people, would 
have l^een requisite to form a perfect character. By the force ^ 
of her mind, she controlled all her more active, and stronger , 
qualities, and prevented them from running into excess. 

3 Her heroism was exempted from all temerity ; her fni« 
gality from avarice ; her friendship from partiality ; her 
enterprise from turbulency and vain ambition. She guard- 
ed not herself, with equal care, or equal success, from less 
infirmities ; the rivalship of beauty, the desire of admiration^ 
the jealousy of love, and the sallies of anger. 

4 Her singular talents for government, were founded 
equally on her temper and on her capacity. Endowed with 
a great command over herself, she soon obtained an uncon-^ 
trolled ascendancy over the people. Few sovereigns of Eng- 
land succeeded to the throne in more difficult circumstances; 
and none ever conducted the government with so uniform 
success and felicity. 

5 Though unacquainted with the practise of toleration, 
the true secret for managing religious factions, she preserved 
her people, by her superior prudence, from those confusions 
in which theological controversy had involved all the neigh- 
bouring nations ; and though her enemies were the most 
powerful princes of Europe, the most active^ the most en- 
terprizing, the least scrupulous, she was able, by her vigour, . 
to make deep impressions on their state ; her own greatnesB 
meanwhile remaining untouched and unimpaired. 
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linif her reign, share the praise of her success ; bat in 
ef lesieiiiDg Uie applause due to her, they make great 
tkm to it They owed, all of them, their advancemc 
htr cboke; they were supported by her constancy; 
with all their ability, they were never able to acquire a 
doe ascendancy over her. 

7 In her family, in tier court, in her kingdom, she rei 
<d equally mistress. The force of the tender passion 
great over her ; but the force of her mind was still supe 
and the combat which her victory vbibly cost her, servee 
t» display the firmness of her resolution, and the loftim 
her ambitious sentiments. 

8 The fahie of this princess, ^ougfa it has surmounts 
prejudices both of fiu^n and big<^, yet lies still ex] 
CD aiiddier prejudice, which is more durable, because 
astoral; and which, according to the different viev 
iHiich we survey her, is capable of either exalting be 
measure, or diminishing the lustre of her character* 
prejudice is founded on the consideration of her sex* 

9 When we contemplate her as a woman, we are : 
he struck with the highest admuration of her qualities an 
tennve capacity ; but we are also apt to require some 
softness of disposition, some greater lenity of temper, 
of those amiable weaknesses by which her sex is distm§ 
ed. But the true method of estimating her merit, is 1 
aside all these considerations, and to consider her mere 
a rational being, placed in authority, and entrusted wit 
government of mankind. » 

SECTION XII. 

The ala'cery of Vice. 

THE slavery produced by vice appears in the de 
enee under which it brings the sinner, to circumstani 
external fortune. One of the favourite characters of 
iy, is the independence it bestows. He who is truly a 
man. Is above all servile compliances, and abject subje 
He is able to rest upon hi|mself ; and while he regard 
fuperiors with proper deference, neither debases himsc 
cringing to them, nor is tempted to purchase their f 
by dishonourable means. But the sinner has forfeited 
priv3^ of this nature. 

2 His passions and habits render him an absolute d 
dant on the world, and the world's favour ; on the unc 
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goods of foitiine, and the fickle hnmcwn of men. For ifc i» 
bytfaeie heBubnsts, and among theaohkihoppineflBiasoai^S 
according as lus patrions determine him to panne pleaairai^ 
riches, or preferments. Having no iimd wtthin himadf 
whence to drair enjoyment, his only resource Is in thlngv 
without His hopes and fears aH iiang upon the worid. lie 
partakes in all its vicissitudes; and is moved' and shaken by 
every wind «f fortune. , This is to be, ih the stnctest sense^ ar 
slave to the world. 

3 Religion «nd virtue, on the other hanfT, confer on the 
mind principles of noble independence. ^^ The upright man 
id satisfied from himself." l£e demises not the advantages of 
fortune, but he centi^ not his happiness in them. With a 
modendte share of them he can be contented ; and content- 
ment is felicity* Happy in his own integrity, conscious of 
the esteem of good men, reposing firm trust in the providence^, 
and the promises of God, he is exempted firom. servile depend-^ 
ence on other things. 

4 He can wrap himself up in.argood-eonseience, and loolp 
forward, without terror, to the change of the world. Let 9L. 
thinffs fluctuate around him as they please, he believes that, l^ • 
the l)ivine ordination, they shdt be made to woik togethv in 
the issue for his good : and, therefore, having much to haj^ 
from God, and little to fear from the worldr he can be easy In 
every state. One who possesses within, himself suchi an estv- 
blishment of mind, is truly free. 

5 But shall I call that man free, who has nothing that is hi* 
own, no property assured ; whose very heart is not hia own, 
but rendered the appendage of external things, and the qpoit 
of fortune ? Is that man free, let his outward condition bo 
ever so splendid, whom his imperious passions detain at: 
their call, whom they send forth at their nleasure, to drudgft 
and toU, and to beg his only enjoyment from the casualtieft 
of the world? 

6 Is he free, who must flatter and lie to compass his ends ;- 
who must bear with this man's caprice, and that man's scorn ; 
must profess friendship where he nates, and respect where he 
contemns ; who is not at liberty to appear in his own colours, 
nor to speak his own sentiments ; wbo dares not be honesty 
lest he should be poor ? 

7 Believe it, no chains bind so hard, no fetters are so hea« 
vy, as those which fasten the corrupted heart to this treache* 
rous world; no dependence is more contemptible than that 
under which the voluptuous, the covetous, or the ambitious. 
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lies to die means of pleagore, gain> or power. Tel 
Ail is the boasted liberty which vice promises, as tiiie recom- 
panse of setting us free from the salataiy restraints itf ▼irine. 

BLAIR. 

SECTION xm. 

The Man of IniegrUy, ' 

T£ win not take much time to defineate the character of 
tbe man of integrity, as by its nature it is a plain one, and 
eaifly miderstood. He is one who makes it his constant rule 
to follow the road of duty, according as the word of Crod, and 
the Toice of his conscience, point it out to him. He is not 
guided merely by affections, which may sometimes ghre the 
colour of virtue to a loose and unstable character. 

2 The upright man is guided by a fixed principle of mmd, 
which determines him to esteem nothing but what is honour- 
able ; and to abhor whatever is base or unworthy, in moral 
conduct Hence we find him ever the same ; at aH times, the 
tmsty friend, the affectionate relation, the conscientious man 
of business, the pious worshipper, the public spirited citizen. 

3 He assumes no borrowed appearance. He seeics no 
mask to cover him : for he acts no studied part ; but he is in- 
deed what he appears to be, full of truth, candour and hu- 
manitj. In all his pursuits, he knows no path but the fair 
and direct one ; and would much rather fail of success, than 
attain it by reproachful means. 

4 He never shows us a smiling countenance, while he me- 
ditates evil against us in bis heart. He never praises us 

, among our friends ; and then joins in traducing us among our 
enemies. We shall never find one part of hie character at 
variance with another. In his manners, he is simple and unaf • 
iected ; in all his proceedings open and consistent — blair 

SECTION xnr. 

Genikness* 

I BEGIN with distingoisbSng true gentleness from passive 
tameness of spirit, and ilrom unlimited compliance with the 
manners of others. That pasi^ve tameness, which submits, 
without opposition, to every encroachment of the Violent and 
assuming, forms no part of chrisdan duty ; but, on the con- 
trary, is destructive of general happiness and ord«p. That 
milunited complaisance, which on every occasion jMla \a ^^th 
the opinions and manners of otbcrs,issoiar troisci\^Vnga 
wtue, that it is itself a vice, and tjie parent oi m^^ Vices. 
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2 It overthrows all steadiness of principle ; and producer 
ttiat sinful conformity with the world, which taints the whole 
character. In the present corrupted state of hunum mannen, 
always to assent, and to comply, is the very worst maxim we 
can adopt. It is impossible to support the puri^ and dig- 
nity of christian morals, without opposing the world on vari- 
ous occasions, even though we should stand alone. 

3 That geotleness therefore which belongs to virtue, is to 
be carefuUy di^inguished from the mean spirit of cowards, and 
the fawning assent of sycophants. It renounces no just right 
from fear. It gives up no important truth from flattery. It 
is indeed not only consistent with a firm mind, but it necessarily 
requires a manly spirit, and a fixed principle, in order to give . 
it any real value. Upon this solid ground oi^, the pofish of 
gentleness can with advantage be superinduced. 

4 It stand? opposed, not to the most determined regard for 
virtue and truth, but to harshness and severity, to pridie and 
arrogance, to violence and oppression. It is properly, thai 
part of the great virtue of charity, which makes us unwilling 
to give pain to any of our brethren. Compassion prompts ua 
to relieve their wants. Forbearance prevents us from retalia* 
ting their injuries. Meekness restrains our angry passions ; 
candour, our severe judgments. 

5 Gentleness corrects whatever is offensive in' our man- 
ners ; and by a constant train of humane attentions, studies to 
alleviate the burden of common misery. Its office, therefore, 
is extensive. It is not, Hke some other virtues, called forth 
only bn peculiar emergencies; but it is continually in action, 
when we are engaged in intercourse with men. It ought to 
form our address, to regulate our speech, and to diffuse itself 
over our whole behaviour. 

6 We must not, however, confound this gentle <' wisdom . 
which is from above," with that artificial ceurtesy, that studied 
smoothness of manners, which is learned in the school of the 
world. Such accomplishments, the most frivolous and empt j 
may possess. Too oflen they are employed by the artful, as 
a snare ; too oflen affected by the hard and unfeeling, as a 
cover to the baseness of their minds. We cannot, at the same 
time, avoid observing the homage, which, even in such in- 
stances, the world is constrained to pay to yhrtue. 

7 In order to render society agreeable, it is found necesssuy 
to assume somewhat, that may at least carry its appearance* 
Virtue is the universal charm. Even its shadow is courted, 
ffhen the substance is waiting. The Imitatioa of its form 
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has been reduced into an art ; and in the commerce of life, 
the first study of all who would either gain the esteem, or 
win the hearts of others, is to learn the speech, and to adopt 
the manners, of candour, gentleness, and humanity* 

8 But that gentleness which is the characteristic of a good 
man, has, like every other virtue, its seat In the heart ; and, 

I let me add, i^othing except what flows from the heart, can 
! render even external manners tndy pleasing. For no assumed 
L behaviour can at all times hide the real character. In that 
^ unaffected civility which springs from a gentle mind, Uiere is 
a charm infinitely more powerful, than ia a]! the studied man- 
ners of the most finished courtier. 

9 True gentleness is founded on a sense of what we owe 
to HIM who made us, and to the common nature of which we 
all share. It arises from reflections on our own failings and 
wants ; and from just views of the condition, and the duty of 
roan. It is native feeling, heightened and improved by prin- 
ciple. It is the heart which easily relents ; which feels for 
every thing that is human ; and is backward and slow to inflict 
the least wound. 

10 It is aflable in its dress, and mild in its demeanour; ever 
ready to oblige, and willing to be obliged by others ; breath 
ing habitual kindness towards friends, courtesy to strangers, 
]fing*suffering to enemies. It exercises authority with mode- 
ration ; administers reproof with tenderness; confers favours 
with ease and modesty. It is unassuming in opinion, and 
temperate in zeal. It contends not eagerly about trifles ; slow 
to contradict, and still slower to blame ; but prompt to allay 
diasention, and restore peace. 

11 It neither intermeddles unnecessarily with the aflairs, 
nor pries inquisitively into the secrets of others* It delights 
above aU things to sdleviate distress ; and, if it cannot dry up 
the fidling ^ar, to soothe at least the grieving heart Where 
ft has not the power of being useful, it is never burdensome. 
It seeks to please, rather than to shine and dazzle ; and con- 
eeals with care that superiority, either of talents or of rank, 
which is oppressive to those who are beneath it 

12 In a word. It is that sphrit, and that tenor of mannersi 
which the gospel of Christ enjoins, when it commands us, <' to 
bear one another's burdens ; to rejoice with those tvho re 
jofce, and to weep with those who weep ; to please every one 
his neighbour for his good ; to be kind and tender-heart^; 
to be pitiful and eourteoos : to support the weak, asid )^ be 
patient towards all QiQn ^ ^i.4i9« 
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SECTION I. 

Trial and cMctifion of the Earl of Strafford, ur&o ^eO a 
Mierifiee to the vtoience of the tmesy in the reign o/*Gharlei 
theFirti. 

THE earl of Strafford defended himself against ^e acca- 
sations of the house of Commons, with all the presence of 
mind, judgment, and sagacity, that oould be expected from 
innocence and aJ^ility. His children were placed beside him, 
as he was thns defending his life, and the cause of his royal 
master. After he had, in a long and eloquent speech, de- 
livered widiout premeditation, confuted all the accusations of 
his enemies, he thus drew to a conclusion. 

2 " Put, my lords, I have troubled you too long : longer 
than I should have done, but for the sake of diese dear 
pledges which a saint in heaven has left me." Upon this he 
paused ; dropped a tear ; looked upon his children, and pro^ 
ceeded. — '< What I forfeit for myself is a trifle ; that my indis- 
cretions should reach my posterity, wounds me to the heart. 

3 '' Pardon my infirmity. — Something I should have added, 
but I am not able ; and therefore I let it pass. And now, 
my lords, for myself. I have long been taught, that the 
afflictions of this life are overpaid by that eternal weight of 
glory, which awaits the innocent. And so, my lords, even 
so, with the utmost tranquiUity, I submit myself to your 
judgment,' whether that judgment be life or death : not my 
will, but diine, O God, be done !'' 

4 His eloquence and innocence induced those judges to 
pity who were the most zealous to condemn him. The 
king himself went to the house of lords, and spoke for some 
time in his defence; but the spirit of vengeance, which had 
been chained for eleven years, was now roused ; and nothing 
but his blood could give the people satisfaction. He wae 
condemned by both houses of parliament ; and nothing re 
mained but for the king to give his consent to the bill of at 
tainder. 

6 Biit in the present eonmiotions, tiie consent of the king 
would very easily he dispensed with ; and imminent danger 
might attend his refusri* Charles, however, who lo^ 
Strafford tenderly, beritated, and seemed reluctant; trymg 
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«vef7 enedjent to put off ao dreadful an office, as that of 
signing the warrant for lus execution. YHule he continued 
IB this agitation of mind, and state of suspenw, his doubts 
were at last mlenced bj an act of great magnanimity in the 
condenmed lord. 

6 He received a letter from that unfortunate ndUeman, 
desiring that his Mb might be made a sacrifice to obtain re- 
coociliation between the king and the people ; adding, that he 
was prepared to die ; and that to a willing mind, there could 
Ve no injury. This instance of noble generosity was but 
ill repaid by lus master, who complied wiUi his request He 
consented to sign the fatal bill by conmussion ; and Strafford 
was breaded om Tower-hill ; behaving with all that com- 
posed dignity of resolution, which was expected from his 
character. goldsmith. 

SECTION n. 

An ernmeni instance of true Fortitude, 

ALL who have been distinguished as servants of God, or 
benefactors of men ; all who, in perilous situations, have 
ftct^ their part with such honour as to render their names il- 
lustrious tlu^ugh succeeding ages, have been eminent for for- 
titude of mind. Of this we have one conspicuous eicample in 
tlie apostle Paul, whom it will be instructive for us to view in 
a remarkable occurrence of his life. 

2 After having long acted as the apostle of the Gentiles, his 
mission called him to go to Jerusalem, where he knew that 
be was to encounter the utmost violence of his enemies. Just 
berore be set sail, he called together the elders of his favourite 
church at Ephesus ; and, in a pathetic speech, which does 
great honour to his character, gave them his last &rewell. 
lieeply affected by their knowledge of the certain dangers to 
which he was exposing himself, all the assembly were filled 
with distress, and melted into tears. 

3 The circumstances were such, as might have conveyed 
dejection even into a resolute mind ; and would have to-i 
tally overwhelmed the feeble. " They all wept sore, and fell 
on Paul's neck, and kissed bim ; sorrowing most of idl for the 
words which he spoke, that they should see his face no 
more.'* What were then the sentiments, what was the lan- 
guage, of this great and good man ? Hear the words which 
spoke his firm and undaunted mind. 

4 "JBehold, I go bound in the spirit, to Jerusalmn, not 
knoiTOg the things that shall befall me there ; save that the 
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Holj Spirit wHnesBeth in every citf, saying, that bonds and ^ 
afflictionfi abide me. But none of tbese things move ioe; ^ 
neither count I my life dear to myself, so that I might finish 
my course with joy, and the irinistry which I have recdved ^ 
of the Lord Jesus, to testify the gospel of the grace of God." - 

6 There was uttered the voice, there breathed the roirit, of 
a brave and virtuous man. Svch a man knows not what it if 
to riirink from danger, when concience points out his path. 
In that path he is determined to walk, let me consequences be 
what they may. This was the magnanimous behaviour of 
that great apostle, when he had persecution and distress full 
in view. 

6 Attend now to the sentiments of the same excellent man, 
when the time of his last sufTeritig approached ; and remaric 
the majesty, and the ease, with which he looked on death. 
^< I am now ready to be offered, and the time of my departure 
Is at hand. I have fought the good fight I have finished my 
course. I have kept the faith. Henceforth there Is laid up 
for me a crown of righteousness." 

7 How many years of life does such a dying moment over^ 
balance ! Who would not choose, in this manner, to go -off 
the stage, with such a song of triumph in his mouth, ra&er 
than prolong his existence through a wretched old age, stidn- 
ed with sin and shame ? blair. 

SECTION ra. 

The good Man?8 comfort in Jiffliction, 

THE religion of Christ not only arms us vrith fortitude 
against the approach of evil ; but, supposing evils to fall upon 
us with their heaviest pressure, it lightens Sie load, by many 
consolations to which others are strangers. While bad men 
trace, in the calamities vrith which they are visited, the hand 
of an offended Sovereign, Christians are taught to view them 
as the well-intended chastisements of a merciful Father, 

2 They hear amidst them, that still voice which a good 
conscience brings to their ear : << Fear not, for I am with 
thee ; be not dismayed, for I am thy God." They spply to 
themselves the comfortable promises with which the gospel 
abounds. They discover in these the happy issue decreed to 
their troubles ; and wait with patience till Providence sludl 
have accomplished its g^peat and good designs. 

3 In the mean time, devotion opens to them Its blessed 
and holy sanctuary ; that sanctuary in which the wounded 
beart is healed, and the weary mind is at rest, ^h&re the 
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of the woiid are forgotten, where its tumults am hosh- 

ed, and its miseries disappear ;. where greater objects open 

[ Id our viewthpoi any which the worid presents; where a 

more eerenesky shines, andasweeter and cahner li^ht beams 

en the •afflicted heart 

4 In those moments of demotion, a pioos man, pouring out 
his wants and sorrows to an Ahnighty Supporter, feels that 
he is not left sditary and foraaken in a vale of wo. God 
Is with hfan ; Christ and the Holv Spirit are with him ; and 
thoofffa he dioold be bereaved of every friend on earth, he 
ean bok up in heaven to a Friend that will never desert him 

SECTION IV. 

The close of Life. 

WHEN we contemplate the close of life ; the termination 
of man's designs and hopes ; the silence that now reigns 
among those who, a little while ago, were so busy, or so 
gay; who can avoid being touched with sensations at once 
aWfbl and tender ? What heart but then warms with the glow 
of humanity t In whose eye does not the tear gather, on re- 
volving &e fate of passing and short-lived man ? 
* 3 Behold the poor man, who lays down at last the burden 
of his wearisome life. No more shall he groan under the 
loid of poverty and toil. No more shall he hear the insolent 
caUs of the master, from whom he received his scanty wages. 
No more shall he be raised from needful slumber on his bed 
of straw, nor be hurried away from his homely meal, to un- 
dergo the repeated labours of the day. 

8 While his humble grave b preparing, and a few poor 
and decayed neighbours are carrying him thither, it is good for 
OS (0 think, that this man too was our brother ; that for him 
tfafl aged and destitute ivife, and the needy children, now 
weqp ; that neglected as he was by the world, he possessed, 
perhaps, both a sound understanding, and a wormy heart ; 
lad b now carried by angeb, to rest in Abraham's bosom. 

4 At no great distance firom hhn, the grave b opened to 
receive the rich and proud man. For, as it b said with em- 
plttsb in the parable, '^the rich man abo died, and was bu- 
ried.'' He also died. Kb riches prevented not hb sharing 
the same fate with the poor man ; perhaps, through luxury, 
they accelerated hb doom. Then, indeed, " the mourners 
go about the streets ;'' and ifriiile, m all the pomp aa^ i»\ag- 
nffioanee of wo, hb funeral b preparing, hb heirs, impatient 
to in iffwiifie hb will, are looking on one another with J^ai^va 
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eyes, and alreadj beginning to dispute about the diviidon 
his substance. 

6 One day. we see carried along, the caSn of the amilii 
infant ; the flower just nipped as it began to blossom in t| 
parent's view ; and the next daj, we behold the young nuu 
or young woman, of blooming form and promising hope 
laid in an untimely grave, "miile the funeral is attended I 
a numerous unconcerned company, who are disconrmng 
one another about the news of the day, or the ordinary a&i 
of life, let our thoughts rather foUow to the house of moun 
ing, and represent to themselves what is passing there. 

6 There we should see a disconsolate family, sitting : 
silent grief, thinking of the sad breach that is maele in their li 
tie society ; and, with tears in their eyes, looking to the chan 
bar that is now left vacant,, and to every memorial that pn 
sents itself of their departed friend. By such attention 1 
the woes of others, the selfish hardness of our hearts will I: 
gradually softened, and melted down into humanity. 

7 Another day, we follow to tlie grave, one who, in o) 
age, and afler a long career of life, has* in full maturity sun 
at last into rest As we are going sdong to the mansion of th 
dead, it is natural for us to think, and to discuurse, of all tii 
changes which such a person has seen during the course ( 
his life. He has passed, it is likely, through varieties c 
fortune. He has experienced prosperity, and adversit) 
He has seen families and kindreds rise and fall. He ha 
seen peace and Wai^succeeding in their turns ; the face c 
his country undergoing many alterations; and the ver 
city in which he dwelt, rising, in a manner, new aroun' 
him. 

8 Afler all he has beheld, his eyes are now closed fo 
ever. He was becoming a stranger in the midst of a nei 
succession of men. A race who knew him not, had arisei 
to fill the earth. — ^Thus passes the world away. Throughuu 
all ranks and conditions, '*one generation passeth, anc 
another generation cometh ;" and this great mn is by tumi 
evacuated and replenished, by troops of succeeding pilgrims. 

9 vain and inconstant worid! fleeting and transieni 
life. When will the sons of men learn to think of thee ac 
they ought? When vrill they learn humanity firom the afflic- 
tions of their bretiiren; or moderation and wisdom, from 
the sense of their own fhgitive state I blair. 
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SECTION V. 

ExdtMd SocUiy^ and the renetooi ofvifiuaui Comuxumtf two 

sources offiOvrt Fskeiiy. 

BESIDES the felicity which i^rings from perfect love, 
there are two drcumstances which particularlj enhance the 
bleaBedness of that '< multitude who stand before the throne ;" 
these are, access to ttie most exalted society, and renewal of 
the most tender connexions. The former is pointed out in 
the Scripture by '' joming the innumerable company of an- 
gels, and the general assembly and church of the fil^t-boni ; 
bj sitting down with Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, in tlie 
dngdom of heaven ;" a promise which opens the sublimest 
prospects to the human mind. 

2 It allows good men to entertain the hope, that, separated 
from all the dregs of the human mass, from that mixed and 
polluted crowd in the midst of which they now dwell, tliey 
shall be permitted to mingle with prophets, patriarchs, and 

' apostles, with all those great and illustrious spirits, who have 
shone in Former ages as the servants of God, or the benefactors 
of men ; whose deeds we are accustomed to celebrate ; whose 
steps we now foll6w at a distance ; and whose names W£ piu- 
nounce with veneration. 

3 United to this high assembly, the blessed, at the same 
time, renew those ancient connexions with virtuous friends, 
which had been dissolved by death. The prospect of tliis 
awakens in the heart the most pleasing and tender sentiment 
that perhi^ can fill it, in this mortal state. For of all the 
sorrows which we are here doomed to endure, none is so 
bitter as that occasioned by the fatal stroke which separates 
us, in appearance for ever, from those to which either nature 
or friendship had intimately joined our hearts. 

4 Memory, from time to time, renews the anguish ; opens 
the wound which seemed once to have been closed ; and by 
recalling joys that are past and gone, touches every spring of 
painiul sensibility. In these agonizing moments, how relieving 
the thought, that the separation is only temporary, not eter- 
nal ; that there is a time to come of re-onion wifL those witli 
whom our happiest days were spent; whose joys and sorrows 
once wore ours ; whose piety and virtue cheered and en- 
couraged us ; and from whom, after we shall have landed on 
the peaceful shore where they dwell, no revolutions of na- 
ture shall ever be able to part us more I Such is the society of 
the blessed above. Of such are the multitude composed who 
" stand before the throne.'' ^^^*^ 
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SECTION VI. 

Tlie clemency and amiable character of Joseph* 
NO human character, exhibited on the records of Scrip- 
ture, is more remarkable and instnicdve than that of the pa- 
triarch Joseph. He is one whom we behold tried in all the 
viciAitudes of fortune ; from the condition of a slave, risiiig 
to be ruler of the land of Egypt ; and in every station, ac- 
quiring, bj his virtue and wisdom, favour with God and man. 
When overseer of Potipbar's house, his fidelity was proved by 
strong temptations, which he honourably resisted. 

2 When thrown into prison by the artifices of a false wo- 
man, his integrity and prudence soon rendered him conspicu- 
ous, ^even in that dark mansion. When called into the pre- 
sence of Pharaoh, the wise and extensive plan which he form 
ed for saving the kingdom from the n^iseries of impending fa- . 
mine, justly raised him to a high station, wherein his abilities 
were eminently displayed in the public service. 

3 But in bis whole history, there is no circumstance su 
striking and interesting, as his behaviour to his brethren who 
had sold him into slavery. The moment in which he made 
himself known to them, was the most critical one of his life, 
and the most decisive of his character, it is such as rarely 
occurs in the course of human events ; and is calculated tp 
draw the highest attention of all who are endowed with any 
degree of sensibility of heart. 

4 From the whole tenor of the narration, it appears that 
though Joseph, upon the arrival of his brethren in Egypt, 
made himself strange to them, yet from the beginning he in- 
tended to discover himself; and studied so to conduct the dis- 
covery, as might render the surprise of joy complete. For 
this end, by anected severity, he took measures for bringmg 
down into Egypt all his father's children. 

5 They were now arrived there ; and Benjamin among the 
rest, who was his younger brother by the same mother, and 
was particularly beloved by Joseph. Him he threatened to 
detain ; and seemed willing to allow the rest to depart. This 
incident renewed their distress. They all knew their 
father's extreme anxiety about the safety of Benjamin, and 
with what difficulty he had yielded to his undertaking this 
journey. 

6 Should he ba prevented from returning, they dreaded 
that grief would overpower the old man's spirits, and prove 
fatal to his life. Judah, therefore, who had particularly urged 
the necessity of Benjamin's accompanying his brothers, and had 
6olemnly pledged himself to tlieir father for his safe return* 
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cnivedy upon this occasion, an audience of the governor ; and 
gire him a full account of the circumstances of Jacob's family. 

7 Nothing can be more interesting and pathetic than this 
discourse of Judah. Little knowifig to whom- he spoke, he 
paints in all the colours of simple and natural eloquence, the 
distressed situation of the aged patriarch, hastening to the 
dose of life ; long afflicted for the loss of a favourite son, 
whom he supposed to have been torn in pieces by a beast of 
prey ; labouring now under anxious concern about his young- 
est son, the child of his old age, who alone was left alive of 
his mother, and whom nothing but the calamities of severe 
famine could have moved a tender father to send from home, 
and expose to the dangers of a foreign land. 

8 ** If we bring him not back with us, we shall bring down 
the gray hairs of thy servant, our fat]v?r, with sorrow to the 
grave. I pray thee therefore let tiiy pc r/ant abide, instead of 
the young man, a bondman to our lord, il'^or how shall I go 
up to my father, and Benjamin not with me? lest I see tlie 
evQ that shall come on my father." 

9 Upon this relation, Joseph could no longer restrain him- 
self. The tender ideas of his father, and his father's house, of 
his ancient home, hi^^ country, and bis kindred, of the distress 
of his family, and his own exaltation, all rushed too strongly 
upon his mind to bear any farther concealment. <* He cried, 
Cause every man to go out from me; and he wept aloud." 

10 The tears which he shed were not the tears of grief. 
They were the burst of affection. They were the eflRisions 
of a heart overflowing with all the tender sensibilities of na- 
ture. Formerly he had been moved in the same manner, 
when he first saw his brethren before him. " His bowels 
yeanied upon them ; he sought for a place where to weep. 
He went into his chamber ; and then washed his face and re- 
turned to them." 

11 At that period, his generous plans were not completed. 
But now, when there was no farther occasion for constraining 
himself, he gave free vent to the strong emotions of his heart. 
The first muuster to the king of Egypt was not ashamed to 
show, that he felt as a man and a brother. " He wept aloud ; 
and the Egyptians, and &e house of Pharaoh heard him.'' 

12 The first words which his swellmg heart allowed him to 
pronounce, are the most suitable to such an affecting situation 
that were ever uttered : — " I am Joseph ; doth my father yet 
live 1"— What could he, what ought he, in that impassioned 
moment, to have said morel This is the voice of nature her- 
self speaking her own language ; and it penetrates the heart : 

i 
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no pomp of e3q[>res8ioii ; no parade of kindneae ; but 
affection hasceoing to utter what it strongly felt. 

13 " His brethren could not answer him ; for tfa^ 
troubled at his presence." Their silence is as 
those emotions of repentance and ehame, which, on tfili 
zing discovery, filled their breasts, and stopped their uttflnuB^ 
as the few words which Joseph speaks, are expressive of ' 
generous agitations which struggled for vent within hink 

14 No painter could sense a more striking moment for dh^ 
playing the charactertstical features of the human heart, dM 
what is here presented. Never was there a situatioit of mfli|, 
tender and vurtuous joy, on the one hand ; nor, on the oth^V' 
of more overwhelming confusion and conscious guilt. Tniha •- 
simple narration of the sacred historian, it is set l)efon m • 
witii greater energy and higher effect, than if it had baipi 
wrought up with all the colouring of the most admireS no > 
dem eloquence. VUOB 

SECTION ^11. 

ALTAMONT. , 

The following ncceuni cftm affecting^ mournful txU, ta rdakt 
by Dr. I^tmg, who wa$fn'ese$U at the melanchohf acme, ' 

THE sad evening before the death of the noble youthi 
^vhose last hours suggested the most solemn and awfiil re- 
flections, I was with him* No one was present, but his phy- 
sician, and an intimate whom he loved, and whom he bad 
ruined. At my coming in, he said, " Tou and the physiciaiii 
are come too late. I have neither life nor hope. Tou boih 
aim at miracles, Tou would raise the dead !'' 

2 Heaven, I flaid, was merciful — << Or," exclaimed he,— 
^' I could not have been thus guilty. What has it not doneiu 
bless and to save me ! — ^I have been too strong for Omnipo- 
tence ! I have plucked down ruin." ■ I said, the blened 
Redeemer — " Hold ! hold ! you wound me ! — ^That is the ro^ 
on which I split : — I denied his name !" 

3 Refusing to hear any thmg from me, or take any tfai^^f 
from the physician, he lay sOent, as far as sudden dart» of 
pain would permit, till the clock struck : then with vet^e. 
mence he exclaimed, << Oh ! time! time! it isfitthoashouMat 
thus strike thy murderer to the heart ! — How art thou fled 
for ever ! — ^A month ! Oh, for a single week ! I ask not for 
years ! though an age were too little for the much I have to do.'' 

4 On my saying we could not do too muck : that heaven 
was a blessed plac e i ■" So much the worse. — 'Tie lost ! 
'tis lost ! — ^Heaven is to me the severest part of hell !" Soini 
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', proposed prayer, — " Fray you that can, I nerer pray- 
eannot pray-^nor need I. Is not heaven on my dde 
' ? It closes with mf conscience. Its severest strokes 
ond my own." 

beerving that his firiend was much touched at this, even 
I-— (who could forhear ? I could not) — ^with a most af- 
ate look, he said, " Keep those tears fpr thyselC I 
idone thee. — Dost thou weep for me ? That is crueL 
an pain me more ?" 

jere his friend, too much affected, would have left 
<' No, stay — thou still mzjst hope ; Uierefore hear me. 
ladly have I talked ! How madly hast thou listened 
leved ! but look on my present state, as a full answer 
and to myself. This body is all weakness and pain ; 
soul, as if stung up by torment to greater strengu and 
8 full powerful to reason : full mighty to suffer. And 
kich thus triumphs within the jaws of immortality, is, 
ss, immortal — And, as for a Deity, nothing less than 
ilghty could inflict what I feel." 
n^as about to congratulate this passive, involuntary con- 
on his asserting the two prime articles of his creed, 
i by the rack of nature, when he thus, very passion- 
cclaimed : — << No, no ! let me speak on. I have not 
speak. — My much injured friend ! my soul, as my body, 
ruins ; in scattered fragments of broken thought, 
emorse for the past, throws my thought on the future, 
dread of the future, strikes it back on the past I turn, 
n, and find no ray. Didst thou feel half the mountain 
on me, thou wouldst struggle with the martyr for his 
and bless Heaven for the flames ! — that is notanever- 
flame ; that is not an unquenchable fire." 
6w were we struck ! yet soon after, still more. With 
1 eye of distraction, what a face of despair, he cried 
My principles have poisoned my friend ; my extrava- 
las beggar^ my boy ! my unkindness has murdered 
e ! — ^And is there another hell ? Oh ! thou blasphem- 
hidulgent LORD GOD ! Hell itself is a refiige, if it 
3 firom thy frown !" 

loon after, his understanding failed. His terrified ima- 
I uttered horrors not to be repeated, or ever forgotten. 
i the sun (which, I hope, has seen few like him) arose, 
, young, noble, ingenious, accomplished, and most 
id Altamont, expired ! 

r this is a man of pleasure, what is a man of pain T 
lick, how total, is the transit of such persons I In what 

r a 
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a dismal gloom thef aeC for evor ! How short, du ! llie tt 
ef their rejoicing ! — ^For a moment, thej glitter — tliej dhnft 
In a momeAt, where are tfaej? OblMrion coven their menmlii 
Ah ! would it did ! Infamy snatches them firom oblinoU; \ 1 
the long living annals of infitmy, their triumphs are reodiifa 

12 Tbj si^erings, poor Altamont ! still bleed mthe bofloi 
of the heart-stricken friend — ^for Altamont had a friend. H 
might have had many. Hn transient morning ml^t Uii 
been the dawn of an immortal day. His name m^^ Iwi 
been gloriously enrolled in the records of eternity. R 
memory might have left a sweet firagrance behind it, gnitefi 
to the surviving friend, salutary to the succeedmggeneraCloii. 

13 With what capacity was he endowed! with what m 
vantages, for being greatly good ! But with the talents of a 
angel, a man may be a fool. If he judges amiss in &e sii 

, preme point, judgmg right in all else, but aggravates hb foUj 
as it shows him wrong, though blessed with the best capaeit 
of bein^ right. dr. young. 



CHAPTER VII. ;-. 

DIALOGUES >' 



SECTION I. 

DBMOCRITUS AMD HERACLITUS.* 

Thfoicts andfoUies of Men shotdd excite Companion mtts 

than Ridicule, 

Democriiw, I FIND it impossible to reconcile myself I 
a melancholy philosophy. 

HeracUtua, And I am equally unable to approve of tin 
vain philosophy which teaches men to despise and ridicule oa 
another. To a wise and feeling mind, the world appears I 
a wretched and painful light 

Dem, Thou art too much affected with the state of things 
and this is a source of misery to thee. 

Her. And I thmk thou art too little moved by it Th; 
mirth and ridicule bespeak the buffoon, rather than the phi 
losopher. Does it not exoite thy compassion to see manfail 
so frail, so blind, so far departed from the rules of virtue T 

Dem. I am excited to laughter, when I see so much In 
pertinence and folly. 

•ffer. And yet, After all, they who are the objects of fb 

* Democritus and HenieUtus were two anctent phflosopherSj the fimm 

•I ivJioTT) limglicd, and the Inner wrpt, at tb.ccrrcrp n'td fcUios of mankind. 
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y I jUiailey indudey not only mankind in genetil^ but the per • 
~ mi with whom thou livest, thy friends, &J family, nay, e? en 

Dmn, I care very little for all the silly persons I meet with; 
nd think I am justifiable in diverting myself with their foUy. 

Af.If they are weak and foolish, it marks neither wish 
don#iior humanity, to insult rather ihaxi pity them. But is it 
cortail that thou art not as extravagant as they are ? 
' HflM. I presume that I am not ; since, in every point, my 
•eatiinents are the very reverse of theirs. 

Her, There are follies of different kinds. By constantly 
•iiMiging thyself with the errors and misconduct of others, 
thoa mayst render thyself equally ridiculous and culpable. 

DenL Thou art at liberty to indulge such sentiments ; and 
to weep over me too, if thou hast any tears to spare. For my 
part, I cannot refrain from pleasing myself with the levities 
and iU conduct of the world about me. Are not all men 
foolish or irregular in their lives 1 

Her, Alas ! there is but too much reason to believe they 
are so ; and on this ground, I pity and deplore their Jcondi- 
Cion. We agree in this point, that men do not conduct them- 
selves according to reasonable and just principles ; but I, who 
do not suffer myself to act as they do, must yet regard the 
dictates of my underf^anding and feelings, which compel me 
to love them.; and chat love fills me with compassion for their 
mistakes and irregularities. Canst thou condemn me for 
pitying my own species, my brethren, persons born in the 
same condition of life, and destined to the same hopes and 
privileges ? If thou shouldst enter a hospital, where sick and 
waaaded persons reside, would their wounds and distresses 
excite <^J mirth ? And yet, the evils of the body bear no 
comparison wi]th those of the mind. Thou wouldst certain- 
ly Mush at tiiy barbarity, if thou hadst been so unfeeling as to 
hugh at, or despise a poor miserable being who had lost one 
of his legs : and yet thou art so destitute of humanity, as to 
ridicule those who appear to be deprived of the noble powers 
of the understanding, by the little regard which they pay to 
ill dictates. 

Dem. He who has lost a leg is to be pitied, because the loss 
if not to be imputed to hhnself ; but he who rejects the dw- 
tates of reason and conscience, voluntarily deprives^himself of 
Aieir aid. The loss originates in his own folly. 

Htr. Ah ! so much the more is he to be pitied! A furious 
maniac who should pluck oat his own eyes, would dee nve 
moro €om|?ia8sion than an oifdhiaiy blhid man* 
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JDem. Comey let us accommodate the buainefli. Then 
fa somfetfainff to be said on each side of the question. There 
fa eveiy where reason for laughing, and reason for weeping* 
The world fa ridiculous, and I laugh at it ; it fa deplorable, 
and thou lamentest over it Every person views k in his 
own way, and according, to hfa own temper. One point fa 
unquestionable ; that mankind are preposterous : tc^ftlnk 
right, and to act well, we must think and act differem^ frbm 
tli^m. To submit to the authority, and to follow &e ex- 
ample of the greater part of men, would render us fooluhand 
miserable. 

Her. All thfa fa, indeed, true ; but then thou hast no real 
love or feeling for thy species. The calamities of mankind 
excite thy mirth ; and thfa proves that thou hast no regard for 
men, nor any true respect for the virtues which they have un 
happily abandoned. Fenelouy Jlrclibishop of Cambraig, 

SECTION n. 

DI0NTSIU8, PTTHIA8, AND DAMON. 

Oenume Virtue cammande Respect, even from the Bad* 

Dionysius. AMAZING \ What do I see ? It fa Pythias 
just arrived. — ^It fa indeed Pythias. I did not thmk it possi- 
ble. He fa come to die, and to redeem hfa friend ! 

Pythias, Tes, it fa Pythias. I left the place of my con- 
finement, with no other views, than to pay to heaven the vows 
I had made ; to settle my family concerns according to the 
rules of justice ; and to bid adieu to my children, that I might 
die tranquil and satisfied. 

Dio, But why dost thou return? Hast thou no fear of 
death? Is it not the character of a madman, to seek it thus 
voluntarily t 

Pff. I retnm to suffer, though I have not deserved deMh. 
Every principle of honour and goodness forbids me to allow 
my friend to die for me. 

Dio. Dost thou then love him better than thyself? 

Py. No : I love him as myself. But I am persuaded that 
I ought to suffer death, rather than my friend ; since it was 
Pythias whom thou hadst decreed to die. It were not just that 
IJunon should suffer, to deliver me from the death which was 
designed not for iiim, but for me only. 

Dio. Bnt tlura supposest that it fa as unjust to inflict death 
upon thee, as upon thy friend. 

Py* Yery true ; we are both perfectly innocent ; and it fa 
equally unjust to make either of us suffer* 
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*fto. Why dost thou then assert, that it were injostice to put 
Ulh to death, instead of thee t 

Fym It is unjust, in the same degree, to infliet death either 
<Nl Usokou. or on nijrself ; but Pythias were highly culpable to 
let Damon suffer that death which the tyracit had prepared 
Jbr Pythias only. , 

Dio. Dost thou then return hither, on the day appointed, 
with no other view than to save the life of a friend by losing 
thy own? 

Ptf. I return m regard to thee, to suffer an act of injustice 
tvfaich it is common for tyrants to inBict ; and, wikh respect 
to Damon, to perform my duty, by rescuing him from the dan- 
ger he incurred by his generosity to me. 

Dio, And now, Damon, let me address myself to thee. 
Didst thou not really fear that Pythias would never return ; 
and that thou wouldst be put to death on his account ? . 

Da, I was but too well assured that Pythias would puno- 
tnally return ; and that he would be more solicitous to keep his 
promise, than to preserve his life. Would to heaven that his 
relations and friends had forcibly detained him ! He would 
then have lived for the comfort and benefit of good men ; and 
I should have the satisfaction of dying for him ! 

Dio. What! Does life displease jthee ? 

JDo. Tes ; it displeases me when I see and feel the power 
if a tyrant 

Dio. It m well ! Thou shalt see him no more. I will or- 
der thee to be put to death immediately. 

Py. Pardon the feelings of a man who sympathizes with 
\m dying friend. But remember it was Py tl^as. who was de- 
voted by thee to destructioti. I come to submit to it, that I 
may redeem my friend. Do not refuse me tlus consolation in 
my last hour. 

Dio. I cannot endure men who despise death, and set my 
power at defiance. 

Da. Thou canst not, then, endure vulue. 

Dio. No ; I cannot endure that proud, disdtdnful virtue, 
irhich contemns life; which dreads no punishment; and 
which is insensible to the charms of riches and pleasure. 

Da. Thou seest, however, that it is a virtue which is not Inr 
fensiUe to Uie dictates of honour, justice, and friendship. 

Dio. Guards, take Pythias to execution. We shall see 
whether Damon wQl continue to despise my authority. 

Da. Pythias, by returning to submit himself to thy nVe^- 
•are, lias merited his life, and deserved thy favour -, \j^a 
hare excited thy indignation, by resigning Uiyself to >X\^ 
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power, in order to save him ; be satisfied, then, with this 
crifice, and^pnt me to death. 

Py, Hold, Dionysius ! remember it was Pythias alone who 
offended thee ; Damon could not — 

Dio, Alas ! what do I see and hear ! where am I ? How 
miserable ; and how worthy to be so ! I have hitherto known 
nothing of true virtue. I have spent my life in darkness and 
error. All my power and honours are insufficient to produce 
love. I cannot boast of having acquired a single friend in the 
course of a reign of thirty years. And yet these two persons, 
in a private condition, love one another tenderly, unreservedly 
confide in each other, are mutually happy, and ready to die 
for each other's preservation. 

Py, How couldst thou, who hast never loved any person, 
expect to have friends ? If thou hadst loved and respected 
men, thou wouldst have secured their love and respect Thou 
hast feared mankind, and they fear thee ; they detest thee. 

Dio, Damon, Pythias, condescend to admit me as a third 
friend, in a connexion so perfect I give you your lives, and 
I win load you with riches. 

Da, We have no desire to be enriched by thee ; and, in re- 
gard to thy friendship, we cannot accept or enjoy it, till thou 
become good and just. Without these qualities, thou canst 
be connected with noae but trembling slaves, and base flatter* 
ers. To be loved and esteemed by men of free and generous 
minds, thou must be virtuous, affectionate, disinterested, be- 
neficent ; and know how to live in a sort of equality with those 
who share and deserve thy friendship. 

Fenelorij Jirchbishop of Camhray* 

SECTION in. 

LOCKE AND BATLE 

ChrisUanity defended against the cavils of Scepticism, 

Bayle, TES, we both were philosophers ; iSut my philo 
sophy was the deepest. Tou dogmatized ; I doubted. 

Locke. Do you make doubting a proof of depth in philost 
'phy ? It may be a good beginning of it ; but it is a bad end. 

Bayle. No : — the more profound our searches are into tl t 
nature of things, the more uncertainty we shall find ; and dre 
most subtle minds, see objections and difficulties in every sys- 
tern, which are overlooked or undiscovered by ordinary * o- 
derstandings. 

Locke, It would be better then to be no philosophe and 
to continue in the vulvar herd of mankind, that one ma} have 
the convenience of uimking that one knows something.— 
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i find that the eyes which' nature has given me, see many 
thiiigs very clearly, though some are out of their reach, oi 
discerned but dimly. What opinion ought I to have of a 
pbyncian, who should offer me an eye-water, the use of 
which would at first so sharpen my sight, as to carry it far- 
ther than ordinary vision ; but would in the end put them 
out T Tour philosophy is to the eyes of the mind, what I have 
supposed the doctor's nostrum to be to those of the body. It 
actuflliy brought your own excellent understandmg, which ' 
was by nature quick-sighted, and rendered more so by ai*t 
and a subtilty of logic peculiar to yourself — ^it brought, I 
say, your very acute understanding to see nothing clearly ; 
and enveloped all the great truths of reason and religion in 
misCs of doubt. 

BaifUm I own it did ; — ^but your comparison is not just» 
I did not see well, before I used my philosophic eye-water ; 
I only supposed I saw well ; but I was in an error, with all 
tlie rest of mankmd. The blindness was real, the percep- 
tions were imaginary. I cured myself first of those fadse ima- 
ginations, and then I laudably endeavoured to cure other men. 
Locke, A great cure indeed ! — and do not you think that, in 
return for the service you did them, they ought to erect you a 
statue? 

Bayk, Yes ; it is good for human nature to know its own 
weakness. When we arrogantly presume on a strength we 
liL>e not, we are always in great danger of hurting ourselves, 
or at least of deserving ridicule and contempt, by vain and 
idle efforts. 

Locke, I agree with you, that human nature should know 
its own weakness ; but it should also feel its strength, and try 
to improve It. This was my employment as a philosopher. 
I endeavoured to discover the real powers of the mind, to see 
what It could do, and what it could not; to restrain it from ef- 
forts beyond its ability ; but to teach it how to advance as far 
as the faculties given to it by nature, with the utmost exertion 
and most proper culture of them, would allow it to so. In 
the vast ocean of philosophy, I had the line and the plummet 
always in my bands. Many of its depths I found myself una- 
ble to fathom ; but, by caution in sounding, and the careful 
observations I made in the course of my voyage, I fou^d out 
some truths of so much use to mankind, that they acknow- 
ledge me to have been their benefactor. 

Bayle. Their ignorance makes them thmk so. «5ome other 
philMopher will come hereafter, and show tho^e truths to \^ 
fidsehoods. He wBl pretend to discover other ttutha rf 
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equal importance. A later sage will arise, perhaps among 
men now barbarous and unlearned, whose sagacious disco* 
veriss will discredit the opinions of his admired predecMsor* , 
In philosophy, as in nature, all changes its form, and one 
thing exists hj the destruction of another. 

Locke* Opinions taken up without a patient investigation^ 
depending on terms not accurately defined, and principles 
begged without proof, like theories to explain the phaenome- 
na o^ nature, built on suppositions instead of expeiimentSy 
must perpetually change and destroy one another. But some 
opinions there are, even in matters not obvious to the com- 
mon sense of mankind, which the mind has reeeived on such 
rational ffrounds of assent, that they are as immoveable as the 
pillars of heaven ; or (to speak philosophically) as the great 
laws of Nature, by which, under God, the universe is aus- 
tained. Can you seriously think, that because the hypothesis 
of your countryman, Descartes, which was nothing but an in- 
genious, well-imagined romance, has been lately exploded, the 
system of Newton, which is buUt on experiments and geome- 
try, the two most certain methods of discovering truth, will 
ever fail ; or that, because the whims of fanatics and the di« 
▼inity of the schoolmen, cannot now be supported, the doc* 
trines of that religion, which I, the declared enemy of all en- 
thusiasm and false reasoning, firmly believed and maintauaedi 
will ever be shaken 1 

Bcttfle, If you had asked Descartes, while he was in the 
height of his vogue, whether his system would ever be confu« 
ted by any other philosophers, as that of Aristotle had been by 
his, what answer do you suppose he would have returned? 

Ldclee. Come, come, you yourself know the difference be* 
tween the foundations on which the credit of those systemSi 
and that of Newton, is placed. Tour scepticism is more af- 
fecteu than real. You found it a shorter way to a great re- 

?»utation (the only wish of your heart,) to object, thaii to de<« 
end ; to pull down, than to set up. And'your talents were 
admirable for that kind of work. Then your huddling to- 
gether in a Critical Dictionary, a pleasant tale, or ob^ene 
jest, and a grave argument against the Christian religion, a 
witty confutation of some absurd author, and an artful sophism 
to impeach some respectable truth, was particularly commo 
dious to aV our youug smarts and smatterers m free-thmking 
But what n»§Ghief have you not done to human society 1 You 
have endeavoured, and with some degree of success, to shake 
those foundations on which the whole moral world, and 
the great fabric of social happmess, entirely rest. How 
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oould 70U, as a philosopher, in the sober hours of reflection, 
answer for this to your conscience, even supposing you had 
doubts of the tnith of a system which gives to virtue its sweet- 
est hopes, ta impenitent vice its greatest fears, and to true 
penitence its best consolations ; which restrains even the least 
approaches to guilt, and yet makes those allowances for the 
infirmities of our nature, which the Stoic pride denied to it ; 
but which ks real imperfection, and the goodness of its infi- 
nitely benevolent Creator, so evidently, require ? 

Bayie. The mind is free ; and it loves to exert its fi-ee- 
dom. Any restrsunt upon it is a violence done to its nature, 
and a tyranny, against which it has a right to rebel. 
XiOcAe. The mind, though free, has a governor within it- 
ij self^ which may and ought to limit the exercise of its free- 
. I dom. That gove<*nor is reason. 

I BayU, Yes : — ^but reason, like other governors,- has a 

/ policy more dependant upon uncertain caprice, than upon any 

I naed laws. And if that reason, which rules my mind or 

r yoorSi has happened to set up a favourite notion, it not only 

I submtts impilcitiy to it, but desires that ^e same respect 

should be paid to it by all the rest of mankind. Novf I hold 

that any man may lawfully oppose this desire in another, 

and that if he is wise, he will use his utmost endeavours to 

check it in himself. 

Locke. Is there not also a weakness of a contrary nature 
to this you are now ridiculmg ? Do we not often take a plea 
sure in showing our own power and gratifying our own 
pride, by degradmg the notions set up by oth^ men, and 
generally respected ? 

BayU. I believe we do ; and by this means it often hsip 
pens, that, if one man buOds and consecrates a temple to fol 
Iff another pulls it down. 

Locke. Do you thidc it beneficial to Human society, to 
have all tetaples pulled down ? 
Bayle. I cannot say that I do. 

Locke, Tet I find not in your writuigs any mark of dis 
tlnction, to show us which you mean to save. 

JBoyfe. A true philosopher, like an impartial historian, 
mast be of no sect. 

Locke. Is there no medium between the blind zeal of a 

lectary, and a total indifference to all religion 1 - 

Bayle. With regard to morality, I was not mdiflerent. 

Locke. How could you then be indifferent with regard to 

fte sanctions religon gives to morality ? How could you pub# 

Aah what tends so directly and apparently to weaken In mani- 

K 
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kind the bdief\of those sanctions ? Was not this sacrificing the 
great interests of virtue to the little motives of vanity 7 

Bayle, A man may act indiscreetly, hut he cannot do 
wrong, by declaring that which, on a full discussion of the 
question^lie sincerely thinks to he true. 

Locke* An enthusiast, wUo advances doctrines prejudioial 
to society,, or opposes any that are useful to it. bma the 
strength of opiiuon, and the heat of a disturbed imaginatioD, 
to plead in alleviation of his fault But your cool head and 
sound judgment can have no such excuse. I know very well 
there are passages in all your works, and those not few, 
where you talk like a rigid moralist I have also beard that 
your character was irreproachably good. But when, in the 
most laboured parts of your writings, you sap the surest foun- 
dations of all moral duties ; what avails it that in others, or in 
the conduct of your life, you appeared to respect them 1 How 
many, who have stronger passions than you . had, and are de* 
sirous to get rid of the curb that restrains them, will lay hold 
of your scepticism, to set themselves loose from all obliga- 
tions of virtue ! >Vl)at a misfortune it is to have made such a 
use of mich talents 1 It would have been better for you and for 
mankind, if ^ou had been one of the dullest of Dutch theolo- 
giai)S, or the most credulous monk in a Portuguese convent 
The riches of the mind, like those of fortune, may be em* 
ployed so perversely, as to become a nuisance and pest, 
instead of an ornament and support to society. 

Baykf You. are very severe upon me. But do you count 
it no merit, no service to mankind, to deliver them from the 
frauds and fetters of priestcraft, {rom the deliriums of fanati- 
cism, and from the terrors and follies of superstition 1 Con- 
sider how much mischief these have done to the world ! 
Even in the last age, what massacres, what civil wars, what 
convulsions of government, what confusion in society, did 
they produce ? Nay, in that we both lived in, though much 
more enlightened than the former, did I not see them occasion 
a violent persecution in my own country ? and can you blame 
me for striking at the root of these evils? 

Locke. The root of these evils, you well know, was^ felse 
religion; but you struck at the true. Heaven and hell are 
not more different, than the system of faith I defended, and 
that which produced the horrors of which you speak. Why 
would you so fallaciously confound them together in some of 
your writings, that it requires much more judgment, and a 
more diligent attention, than orainary readers have, to sepa- 
rate them again, and to make the proper distinction? Tbtl^ 
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indeed, ia the great art of the most celebrated free-tliiDken. 
Tbej recommeQd themselves to wann and ingenuous minds, 
bj lively strokes of wit, and by arguments really strong, 
tgalnst superstition, enthusiasm, and priestcrafl. But, at the 
same tiine, they insidiously throw the colours of these upon 
the iair face of true religion ; and dress her out in their garU, 
irith e malignant intention to render her odious or despicahlu 
to those who have not penetration enough to discern the im- 
pious fraud. Some of them may have thus deceived them- 
selves, as well as others. Yet it is certain, no book Uiat ever 
was written by the most acute of these gentlemen, is so re- 
pttgnant to priestcraft, to spiritual tyranny, to all absurd 
sapentilions, to all that can tend to disturb or injure society, 
as that gospel they so much affect to despise. 

BaylL Mankind are so made, that, when they have been 
over-heated, they cannot be brought to a proper temper again, 
tin they have been over-cooled. My scepticism might be 
necessary to abate the fever and phrenzy of false religion. 

Locke. A wise prescription, indeed, to bring on a paraly- 
tica! state of the mind, (for such a scepticism as yours is a 
palsy, which deprives the mind of all vigour and oeadens its 
oaturai and vitsd powers,) in order to take off a fever, whieh 
temperance, and the milk of the evangelical doctrines, would 
probably cure ! 

BaylL I acknowledge that those medicines have a great 
power. But few doctors apply them untainted vrith the mix- 
tore of some harsher drugs, and some unsafe and ridiculous 
nostrums of their own. 

Locke. What yon now say is too true. God has given us 
a most excellent ph]'sic for the soul, in all its diseases ; but 
had interested physicians, or ignorant and conceited quacks, 
administer it so ill to the rest of mankind, that much of the 
benefit of it is unhap;i]y lost. loUd ltttleton. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
PUBLIC SPEECHES. 



SECTION I. 

Cicero a^aittft Yerres. 
THE lime is come, fathers, when thatgwhich h^ long 
been wished for, towards allaying the env/y*ur order has 
been subject to, and removing the imputation agaiiist tri^U, 
is effectuplly put in your power. An opinion has long ^^. 
railed, not only here at home, but likewise in foreign cvi>x\i 
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triefli.both dangerous to jou, and pernicious to the 

that, in prosecutions, men of wealth are always safe, how* 

ever clearly convicted. 

2 There is new to be brought upon his trial before yoo^ to 
the confusion, I hope, of the propagators of this flanderaui 
imputadott, one whose life and actions condemn him hi the 
opinion of all impartial persons ; but who, according to his own 
reckoning, and declared dependence upon his riches. Is already 
acquitted ; I mean Caius Yerres. I demand justice of you, 
fathers, upon the robber of the public treasury, the oppressor 
of Asia Minor and Famphylia, the invader of the rights and 
privileges of Romans, the scoui^ and curse of Sicily. 

3 If that sentence is passed upon him which his crimes do- 
serve, your authority, fathers, will be venerable and sacred 
in the eyes of the public; but if his great riches should bias you 
in his favour, I shall still gain one point — to make it apparent 
to all the world, that what was wanting in this case, was not 
a criminal nor a prosecutor, but justice and adequate punish- 
ment 

4 To pass over the shameful irregularities of his 3routfa, 
what does his prxtorship, the first public emplo3rment he 
held, what does it exhibit, but one continued scene of villa- 
nies ? Cneius Carbo, plundered of the public money by his 
own treasurer, a consul stripped and betrayed, an army de- 
serted and reduced to want, a province robbed, the mu end 
religious rights of a people violated. 

5 The employment he held in Asia Minor and Famphyilay 
what did it produce but the ruin of those countries ? In whleh^ 
houses, cities, and temples, were robbed by him. — What 
was his conduct in his prsetorship here at home? Let the 
plundered temples, and public works neglected, that he 
might embezzle t)ie money intended for carrying them on, 
bear witness. How did he discharge the office of a judge 1 
Let those who suffered by his injustice, answer. 

6 But his praetorship in Sicily crowns all his works of wick- 
edness, and furnishes a lasting monument to his infamy. The 
mischiefs done by him in that unhappy country, during the 
threejears of his iniquitous administration, are such, that many 
year^ under the wisest and best of praetors, wiU not be suffi- 
cient to restore things to the condition in which he found them ; 
for it is notorious^ that, during the time of his tyranny, the Si- 
cilians neithe4 cfcjoyed the protection of their own original 
laws ; of the regulations made for their benefit by the^ Roman 
senate, upon their coming under the protection of the com- 
nioftwealth ; nor of the natural and unalienable rights of men. 
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7 His nod has decided all (causes in Sicily for these three 
Tears. And his decisions have broken all law, all pi^ce- 
dent, all right The sums he has, by arbitrary taxes and 
mheard of impositions, extorted from the industrious pooi^ 
ire not to be computed. 

8 The most faithful allies of the commonwealth have been 
treated as enemies. Roman citizens have, like slaves, been 
put to death with tortures. The most atrocious criminaJs, for 
money, have been exempted from the deserved punishments ; 
and men of the most unexceptionable characters, condemned 
and banished unheard. 

9 The harbours, though sufficiently fortified, and the gates 
of strong towns, have been opened to pirates and ravagers. 
The soldiery and sailors, belonging to a province under the 
protection of the commonwealth, have been starved to death ; 
vdiole fleets, to the great detriment of the province, suflered 
to perish. The ancient monuments of either Sicilian or Ro- 
man greatness, the statues of heroes and princes, have been 
carried off; and the temples stripped of their images. 

10 Having by his iniquitous sentences, filled the prisons 
with the most industrious and deserving of the people, he 
then proceeded to order numbers of Roman citizens to be 
strangled in the gaols ; so that the exclamation, " I am a citi- 
zen of Rome !" which has often, in the most distant regions 
and among the most barbarous people, been a protection, 
was of no service to them ; but, on the coiitrary, brought a 
speedier and a more severe punishment upon them. 

11 I ask now, Yerres, what thou hast to advance against 
this charge 1 Wilt thou pretend to deny it 1 Wilt thou pre- 
tend that any thing false, that even any thing aggravated, is 
alleged against thee ? Had any prince, or any state, commit- 
ted &e same outrage against the privilege of Roman citizens, 
should we not thmk we had sufficient ground for demanding 
satisfaction ? 

12 What punishment ought, then, to be inflicted upon a 
tyrannical and wicked prastor, who dared, at no greater dis- 
tance than Sicily, within sight of the Italian coast, to put to 
the infamous death of crucifixion, that unfortunate and inno- 
cent citizen Publius Gavins Cosanus, only for his having as- 
serted his privilege of citizenship, and declared his intention 
of appealing to the justice of his country, against the cruel 
oppressor, who had unjnstly confined him in prison at Syra^- 
cuse, whence he had just made his escape ? 

13 The unha|)py man, arrested as he was going to embark 
for his native coontrvt is brought before the wicked praetor. 

K2 
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IPHth ejes darting forj, and a countenance distorted widi 
cmelty, he orders the helpless victim of his rage to be tMj^ 
pedy ai^ rods to be brought ; accusing him, but without Cne 
leMt 'shadow of evidence, or even of suspicion, of having 
come to Sicily as a spy. 

14 It was in vain that the unhappj man cried out, <* I am 
a Roman citizen; I have served under Lucius PretiuSi who 
is now at Panormus, and will attest my innocence."^ The 
blood-thirsty praetor, deaf to all he could urge in his own de- 
fence,' ordered the infamous punishment to be inflicted. 

15 Thus, fathers, was an innocent Roman citisen pnUldr 
mangled with scourdng ; whiist the only words he uttered, 
amidst his cruel sufierings, were, <' I am a Roman citizen !" 
With these he hoped to defend himself from violence and infa- 
my. But of 60 little service was the privilege to iiim, tfaat^ 
while he was thus asserting his citizenship, the order was 
given for his execution — for his execution upon the cross ! 

16 liberty ! — sound once delightful to every Romaa 
ear! — O sacred privilege of Roman citizenship !-<-onee 
sacred! — ^now trampled upon I — ^Kut what then? Is it come 
to this? Shall an inferior magistrate, a governor, who holds 
his whole power of the Roman people in a Roman province, 
whhin sight of Italy, bind, scoui^e, torture with fire and 
red-hot plates of iron, and at last put to the infamous death 
of the cross, a Roman citizen ? 

17 Shall neither the cries of innocence expiring in agony, 
nor the tears of pitying spectators, nor the majesty of the 
Roman commonwealth, nor the fear of the justice of his 
country, restrain the licentious and wanton cruelty of a mon- 
ster, who, in confidence of his riches, strikes at the root of 
liberty, and sets mankind at defiance ? 

18 I conclude with expressing my hopes, that your wis- 
dom and justice, fathers, will not, by suffering the atro- 
cious and unexampled insolence of Caius Yerres to escape 
due punishment, leave room to apprehend the danger of a 
total subversion of authority,*and the introduction of general 
anarchy and confusion. - ciVRo's orations* 

SECTION 11. 

Speech of Adh^bal to the Roman Senatt, implormg their 

protection againat Jugurtha. 

Faiheri! 

IT is known to you, that king Micipsa, my father, on his 
death-bed, left in charge to Jugurtha, his adopted son, con- 
junctly with my unfortunate brother iliempsal and myadf, 
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the children of his own hody, the administration of the king- 
dom of Numidia, directing us to consider the senate and peo- 
ple of Rome as proprietors of it. He charged us to use 
our best endeavours to be serviceable to the Roman com- 
monwealth; assuring us, 'ihat your protection would prove 
« defei^ce against all enemies; and would be instead of ar- 
mies, fortifications, and treasures. 

2 WMle my brother and I were thinking of nothing but how 
to regulate ourselves according to the directions of onrde- 
eeaeed father — Jugurtha — the most infamous of mankind !— 
breaUng through all ties of gratitude and of common hu- 
manity, and trampling on the authority of the Roman com- 
monw^th, procured the murder of my unfortunate brother ; 
and has driven me from my throne and native country, though 
he knows I inherit, from my grandfather Maasinissa, and my 
fttlier Micipsa, the friendship and alliance of the Romans. 

8 For a prince to be reduced, by villany, to my distreas- 
fbl circumstances, is calamity enough ; but my misfortunes are 
heightened by the consideration — that I find myself obliged 
to flolicitf your assistance, fathers, for the services done you 
by my ancestors, not for any I have been able to render yon 
in my own person. Jugurtha has put it out of my power to 
deserve any thing at your hands ; and has forced me to be 
burdensome, before I could be useful to you*. 

4 And yet, if I had no plea, but my undeserved misery-^ 
a once powerful prince, the descendant of a race of illustrious 
monarchs, now, without any fault of my own^ destitute of 
every support, and reduced to the necessity of begging fo- 
reign assistance, against an enemy who has seized my throne 
and my kingdom — ^if my unequalled distresses were all I had 
to plead — it would become the greatness of the Roman com 
monwealth, to protect the injured, and to check the triumph 
of daring wickedness over helpless innocence. 

5 But, to provoke your resentment to the utmost, Jugur 
Aa has driven me from the very dominions which the se 
nate and people of Rome gave to my ancestors ; and firom 
which my grandfather, and my father, under your umbrage, 
eq)elled Syphax and the Carthagenians. Thus, fathers, 
your kindness to our family is defeated ; and Jugurtha, in 
injuring me, throws contempt upon you. 

6 wretched prince! Oh cruel reverse of fortune! Oh 
father Micipsa ! Is this the consequence of thy generosity ; 
that he whom thy goodness rsdsed to an equality with thy own 
children, should be the murderer of thy children 1 Must, 
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2 My maimer of life from my youth, which was at tbe 
first among my own nation at Jerusalem, know all the Jewi,'^ 

' who knew me from the beginning, (if they would testify,) * 
that after the straitest sect of our religion. I lived a Fhariaee. , 
And now I stand and am judged for the hope of the|)romi» .. 
made by God to our fathers : to which promise our tivehe 
tribes, continually serving God day and night, hope to \ 
come ; and, for this hope's sake, king Agi'ippa, I am ac- ' 
cused by the Jews. 

3 Why should it be thought a tiling incredible with you, 
that God should raise the dead ? I verily thought with qiy- 
self, that I ought to do many things contrar}- to tlie name of ' 
Jesus of Nazareth ; and this I did in Jeinisalem. Many of 
the saints I shut up in prison, having received authority from 
the chief priests ; and when they were put to death, I gave 
my voice against them. And I often punished them in every 
synagogue, and compelled them to blaspheme ; and being 
exceedingly mad t^gsdnst them, I persecuted them even unto 
strange cities. 

4 But as I went to Damascus, with autliority and com- 
mission from the chief priests, at mid-day, O kiug ! I saw 
In the way a light from iieaven, above the brightness of the 
sun, shining round about me, and them who journeyed with 
me. And when we were all fallen to the earth, 1 heard a 
voice speaking to me and saying, in the Hebrew tongue, 
Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou me ? It is hard for Siee 
to kick against the pricks. And I said, who art thou, 
Lord t Aiid he repHed, I am Jesus whom thou persecutesL 

5 But rise, and stand upon thy feet : for I have appeared 
to thee for this purpose, to make thee a minister, and a wit 
ness both of these things which thou hast seen, and of those 
thhigs in which I will appear to thee ; delivering thee from 
the people, and from the Gentiles, to whoin I now send 
thee, to open their eyes, and to turn them from aarkness to 
light, and from the power of Satan to God ; that they may 
receive forgiveness of sins, and inheritance amongst them 
who are sanctified by faith that is in me. 

6 Whereupon, O king Agrippa ! I was not disobedient to 
the heavenly vision ; but showed first to them of Damascus, 
and at Jerusalem, and through all the coasts of Judea, and 
then to the Gentiles, that they should repent, and turn to 
God, and do works meet for repentance. For these causes, 
the Jews caught me in the temple, and went about to kili 
me. Having, however, obtained help from God, I con- 
tinue to this day, witnessing both to small and great, saying 
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DO Other things than those which the prophets and Moses 
declared shoidd come: that Christ should sofTer; that he 
irould be the first who should rise from the dead ; and thai 
he would show light to the people, and to the Grendles. 

7 And as he thns spoke for himself, Festus ssdd, with a 
bad voice, "Paul, thou art beside thyself ; much learning 
hath made thee mad." But he replied, I am not mad, 
most noble Festus ; but speak the words of truth and sober- 
ness. For the king knoweth these things, before whom I 
also speak freely. I am persuaded that none of these things 
are hidden from him ; for this thing was not done in a cor- 
ner. Kmg Agrippa, believest thou the prophets 1 I know 
thaX thou believest. Then Amp^ said to r!aul, *< Almost 
thdb persuadest me to be a uhnstian." And Paul replied 
. " I would to God, that not only thou, but also all that hear 
me this day, were both almost, and altogether, such as I am, 
C9Ecept these bonds."* acts xxvi. 

SECTION IV. 

Lord Mansfield's Speech in the House of Peers, 1770, on 
&€ Bill for preventing the delays of Justise, by ekuming 
(he Prinuege of Parliament, 

MT LORDS, 

WHEN 1 consider the importance of this bill to your lord- 
a^ I am not surprised it has taken up so much of your 
cooperation. It is a bill, indeed, of no common magni- 
tude ; it is no less than to take away from two thirds of the 
kgiskdve body of this sreat kingdom, certain privileges and 
immunities of which mey have been long possessed. Per- 
haps there is no situation the human mind can be placed in, 
dnt is so difficult and so trying, as when it is made a judge 
in its own cause. 

2 There is something implanted in the breast of man so 
attached to self, so tenacious of privileges once obtamed, 
that in such a situation, either to discuss with impartiality, 
or decide with justice, has ever been held the summit of all 
hnman virtue. The bill now in quesUon puts your lord- 
flh^ ia this very predicament ; and I have no doubt the wis- 
dom of your decision will convince the world, that where 
•df-interest and justice, are in opposite scales, tibe latter 
wOl ever preponderate with your lordships. 

* How hiLpjpy ^08 this ^^reat Apoftle, eyen in the most periloas drcum- 
fiances. Though under bonds and oppression, his mind was ftwe, and rais- 
ed above ererv fear of man. With what dignity and composure does he 
defend himsell, and the noble cause be had esponsed ; whilst he displaya the 
most compajiSBonaU: and generous feelings, for those wbo weie Stnngere to 
t»p F^hv-'^r rciiV'un by wl^^j, jjg ^»» anupt t ed. 
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3 Privileges have been granted to legislators in all ago^^. 
and in all countries. The practise is founded in wisdom:! 
and, indeed, it is peculiarly essential to the constitution oi) 
this country, that the members of both houses should be fraei 
in their persons, in case of civil suits : for there may come-i 
a time when the safety and welfare of this whole eropin 
may depend upon their attendance in parliament I am ftr 
from advising any measure that would in future endanger the 
state : but the bUl before your lordships has, I am coofidet4i 
no such tendency ; for it expressly secures the persons of 
members of either house in all civil suits. 

4 This being the case, I confess, when I see many npbb 
lords, for whose judgment I have a very great respect, stall- 
ing up to oppose a bill which is calculated merely to GkXE^ 
tate me recovery of just and legal debts, I am astoniabed 
and amazed. 

They, I doubt not, oppose the bill upon public principles; 
I would not wish to insinuate that private interest had the 
least weight in theur determination. 

5 The bill haa been frequently proposed, and as frequent- 
ly has miscarried : but it was always lost in the lower house. 
Little did I think, when it had passed the Commons, that it 
possibly could have met with such opposition here. Shall it 
be said, that you, my lords, the grand council of the nation, 
the highest judicial and legislative body of the realm, en- 
deavour to evade, by privilege, those very laws which you 
enforce on your fellow-subjects ? Forbid it justice ! I am 
sure, were the noble lords as well acquainted as I am, with 
but half the difficulties and delays occasioned in the co«tt» 
of justice, under pretence of privilege, they would not, nay, 
they could not, oppose this bill. 

6 I have wait^ with patience to hear what r.!M^:meutff 
might be urged against the bill ; but I hix. d waiter, in vain: 
the truth is, there is no argument that can wei^h against iL 
The justice and expediency of the bill are ^vicii 'j.% render k 
self-evident. It is a proposition of that nat'^re, which cas 
neither be weaken. d by argument, nor entangled widi 
sophistry. Much, :. rdeed, has been said by some noble lordc^ 
on the wisdom of tut .j>... 3stors, and how differently th^ 
thought from us. llii./ not only decreed, that privilegifi 
should prevent, all civil suits from proceeding during the sit> 
ting of parliament, but likewise granted protection to the 
very servants of members. I shall say nothing on the wis* 
dom of our ancestors ; it might perhaps appear invidioos ; 
that is not necessary in the present case. 
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7 I ahall only say, that the noble lords who flatter them- 
'idvei with the weight of that reflection, should remember, 
•ifat as circumstances alter, things themsehres should alter. 
: Tannerlyy it wHs not so fiudiiottable either for masters, or ser- 

waiMf to mn in debt, as it is at present Formerly, we were 
' ask that great commercial nation we are at present ; nor fot" 
wriy were merchants and manufacturers members of parlia- 
wnt as at present. The case is now very difl'erent ; both 
■SVdiaiitB ami manufacturers are, with great propriety, elect- 
ed mmben of the lower house. 

8 Commerce having thus got Into the legislative body of 
^As kingdom, privilege must be done away. We all know 
; tvt tibfi very soul and essence of trade are r^;ular payments ; 

ni aad oqperience teaches us, that there are men, who will 
■ot make their regular payments, without the compulsive 
yower of the law. The law, then, ought to be equally open 
to aL Any exemption to particular men, or particular ranks 
•f men, is, in a free and commercial country, a solecism of 
(he grossest nature. 

9 But I shall not trouble your lordships with arguments for 
tiifc which is sufficiently evident without any. I shall only 

I Jijt few words to some noble lords, who foresee much in-' 
[ csorsoience, from the persons of their servants being liable 
; Id be arrested. One noble lord observes, that the coachman 
I oft peer may be arrested, while he is driving his master to 
j tfb House, and that, consequently, he will not be able to at- 
tend to his duty in parliament. If this were actually to hap- 
pOi, there *are so many methods by which the member might 
tin get to the House, that I can hardly thhik the noble lord is 
Mrioos in his objection. 

10 Another noble peer said, that, by this bill, one might 
bse his most valuable and honest servants. This I hold to 
Im a contradiction in terms : ibr he can neither be a valuable 
iBTvinty nor an honest man, who gets into, debt which he is 
Mitfaer able nor willing to pay, till compelled by the law. If 

a servant, by unforeseen accidents, has got into debt, and I 
wish to retain him, I certainly would pay the demand. 
Bat upon no principle of liberal legislation whatever, can my 
Mrtant have a title ta set his creditors at defiance, while, for 
forty shillings only, the honest tradesman may be torn from 
Us femfly, and locked up in a gaol. It is monstrous injustice ! 
I flatter myself, however, the determination of this day will 
entirely put an end to aU these partial proceedings ^^^^J.^" 
tore, by passmg into a law Ae bill now under your lordships' 
ceorideration. 
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111 now come to speak upon what, indeed, I would 
gladly avoided, had I not been particulariy pointed at, fori 
part I have taken m this bill. It has been ssdd, by m 
lord on my left hand, that I likewise am runEning the t 
popularity. If the noble lord means by popularity, that i^] 
plause b^rtowed by after ages on good and virtuous acCioBlft | 
I have long been struggling in that race : to what pvpoae^ 
all-trying time can alone determine. 

12 But if the noble lord means that mushroom piylsiilj^ 
which is raised without merit, and lost without a crimei be if 
much mistaken in his opinion. I defy the noble lord to pobft 
6ut a single action of my life, in which the popularity m the 
times ever had the smsdlest influence on my detennimlMHift 
I thank God I have a more permanent and steady rule formf 
conduct — the diccates of my own breast. 

13 Those who have foregone that pleasing adviser, and 
given up their mind to be the slave of every popular impulse, 
1 sincerely pity : I pity them still more, if their vanity leads 
them to mistake the shouts of a mob for the tnimpet of fame. 
Experience might inform them, that many, who have jbeen 
saluted with the huzzas of a crowd one day, have received 
their execrations the next ; and many, who, by the popniari* 
ty of their times, have been held up as spotless patriots, have, 
nevertheless, appeared upon the historian's page, when truth 
has triumphed over delusion, the assassins of libert;y. 

14 Why then the noble lord can think I am ambitious oi 
present popularity, that echo of folly, and shadow of renown, 
I am at a loss to detektnine. Besides, I do not know that the 
i)iil now before your lordships will be popular : it depends 
much upon the caprice of the day. It may not be popular to 
compel people to pay their debts ; and, in that case, the pre* 
sent must be a very unpopular bill. 

15 It may not be popular either to take away any of the pri- 
vileges of parliament ; for I very well .remember, and manj 
of your lordships may remember, that, not long ago, the po- 
pular cry was for the extension of privilege ; and so far dk 
they carry it at that time, that it was said, the privilege pro- 
tected members even in criminal actions ; nay, such was Uk 
power of popular prejudices over weak .minds, that the ver] 
decisions of some of the courts were tinctured with that doe- 
trine. It was undoubtedly an abommable doctrine. I thought 
so then, and I think so still : but, nevertheless, it was a popn- 
lar doctrine, and came inomediately from those who arecaUec 
the friends of liberty ; how deservedly, time will show. 

16 Tir.eliber^, in my opinion, can only eziatwheajv 
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18 equally admiDistered to all ; to the king and to the beg- 
Where is the justice then, or where is the law, that pro- 
a membei^of parliament, more than any other man, from 
Hm punishment due to his crimes ? The la^rs of this country 
tilow of no place, nor any employment, to be a sanctuary for 
crimes ; and where I have the honour to sit as judge, neither 
fopl fovour, nor popular applause, shall protect the guilty. 

17 ^have now only to beg pardon for having employed so 
imicb of your lordships' time ; and I am sorry a bill, fraught 
wUiso many goqd consequences, has not met with an abler 
advocate : but I doubt not your lordships' determination ivill 
eo&vince the world, that a bill, calcidated to contribute so 
Neh to ^e equal distribution of justice as the present, re- 
feared with your lordships but very little suppoi^t. 

SECTION V. 

An Address to Young Parsons, 

1 INTEND, in this address, to show you the importance of 
Uginning early to give serious attention to your conduct. As 
non as you are capable of reflection, you must perceive that 
thoe is a right and a wrong in human rctions. Tou.see, that 
those who are born with the same advaaiages of fortune, are 
not all equally prosperous in the course of life. While some 
of them, by wise and steady conduct, attain distinction in the 
vroxkl, and pass their days with comfort and honour ; others, of 
the same rank, by mean and vicious behaviour, forfeit the ad- 
vantages of their birth ; involve themselves in much misery ; and 
end in being a disgrace to their friends, and a burden on society. 

2 Early, then, may you learn, that it is not on the external 
condition in which you find yourselves placed, but on the part 
whidi you are to act, that your welfare or ui^appiness, your 
honour or infamy, depends. Now, when beginning to act that 
part, what can be of greater moment than to regulate your 
plan of conduct with the most serious attention, before you 
have yet committed any fatal or irretrievable errors ? 

3 If, instead of exerting, reflection for this valuable purpose, 
JOQ deliver yourselves up, at so critical k time, to sloth and 
pleasures ; if you refuse to listen to any counsellor but hu- 
mour, or to attend to any pursuit except that of amusement; if 
Tou sdlow yourselves to float loose and careless on the tide of 
life, ready to receive any direction which the current of 
feshion may chance to give you ; what can you expect to follow 
from such beginnings I * 

4 While so many around you are undergoing the sad con- 
Kquenccs of alike indisci*etion, for what reason shall not tVio^ 
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coxnequenees extend to jou? Shall yoa attain aueceMvri 
dial preparadoiiy and escape dangers widuNit dial precai 
wfafc» aie reqoired of otfaen ? SnaU happiness gro 
of its own accordy and solicit yonr acceptance, when, t 
rest of manldndy it is the fruit of long cuhivationi and di 
qiurition of labour and care ? 

5 Deceive not yourselves with those arrogant hopes. T 
«ver be your rank, Providence will not, for your sake^ re 
its established order. Tlie Autlior of yourlieing lifllh ei^ 
you to <* take heed to your ways ; to ponder the paths oi 
feet ; to rememl)er your Creator in the days of your you 

6 He liath decre^, tliat they only <' who seek after wis 
shall find it; that fools shall be afflicted, because of didrt 
gressions; and that whoever refuseth instrucdon, shall de 
his own soul.'' By listening to these admonitions, and 
pering the vivacity of youth with a proper mixture of ae 
thou^t, you may ensure cheerfulness for the rest of life 
by delivering yourselves up at present to giddiness and 1< 
you ^the toundation of lastine h^viness of heart. 

7' When you look forward to diose plans of life, which < 
your circumstances have suggested, or your friends have 
posed, you will not hesitate to acknowledge, that in ord 
pursue them with advantage, some previous discipline i 
^uisite. Be assured, that whatever is to be your profes 
no education is more necessary to your success, tlum th 
quirement of virtoous dispositions and habits. Thisis thi 
versal preparationfor every cliaracter, and every station in 

6 Bad as the world is, resopect is always paid to virtue 
the usual course of human amiirs, it will be found, that a 
understanding, joined with acknowledged worth, contril 
more to prosperity, than the brightest parts without probi 
honour, miether science or business, ol* public life, be 
aim, virtoe still enters for a principal share, into all 1 
great departments of society. . It b connected with emuQ 
in every liberal art ; with reputation, m every branch oi 
and useful business ; with distinction, in every public sta 

9 The vigour which it gives the mind, and the weight ti 
it adds tocharacter ; tiiegeneroussentiments which it breai 
die undaunted spirit which it inspires ; the ardour of dilig 
which it quickens; the fi[«edom which it procures from 
nicious and dishonourable avocations ; are the foundatioi 
all that Is highly honourable, or greatiy successful among i 

10 Whatever omame^ital or engaging endowments you 
|M)88e8s, virtue is a necessary requisite, in order to their i 
ing with proper lustre, Feeble ;u^ the attractions of tlie 
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est form^ if it be suspected that nothing within corresponds to 
the pleasing appearance without Short are the triumphs of 
ivit, when it is supposed to be the veliicle of malice* 

11 By whatever means you may at first attract the atten- 
tion, you can hold the esteem, and secure the hearts of others, 
only by amiable dispositions, and the accomplishments of the / 
miM. These are the qualities whose influence will last, 
when the lustre of all that once sparkled and dazzled has 
padsed away. 

12 Let not then the season of youth be barren of improve- 
ments, so essential to your future felicity and honour. Now 
■ the seed-time of life ; and according to ^< what you sow, 
you shall reap." ¥our character is now, under Divine As- 
astance, of your own forming; your fate is in somemeasure^ 
put into your own hands. 

13 lour nature is as yet pliant and soft. Habits have not 
established their dominion. Prejudices have not pre-occupied 
yonr undefstanding. The world has not had time to contract 
and debase your affections. All your powers are more.vigorous, 
disembarraased, and free, than liiey will be at any future period. 

' 14 Whatever impulse you now give to your desires and 
passions, the direction is likely to continue. It will form the 
channel in which your life is to run ; nay, it may determine 
its everlasting issue. Consider then the employment of this 
importslnt period, as the highest tru&t which shall ever be com- 
mitted to you ; as in a great measure, decisive of your happi- 
ness, in time, and in eternity. 

15 As in the succession of the seasons, each, by the inva- 
riable laws of nature, affects the productions of what is next in 
coarse ; so, in human life, every period of our age, according 
«s it is well or ill spent, influences the happiness of that which 
18 to follow. Virtuous youth gradually brings forward ac- 
complished and flourishing nfanhood ; and such manhood, 
passes of itself, without uneasiness, into respectable and trau- 
^il old age. 

16 But when nature is turned out of its regular course, 
disoi^er takes place in the moral, just as in the vegetable 
world. If the spring put forth no blossoms, in summer there 
will be no beauty, and in autumn, no fruit : so, if youth he 
trifled away without improvement, manhood will probably be 
contemptible, and old age miserable. If the begimiings of life 
have been " vanity," its lalter end can scarcely be any other 
than " vexation of spirit" 

17 I shall finish this address, with calling your attention to 
that dependence ou the blessing of Heaven, wbichi un\^^a& 

L 2 
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joar eadfwofln after impravaaiMit, jou ought continiuil 
preaerv& It n too sornmon with die young, tran wlwa 
rewire to treed the path of virtue and honour, to fet'oiit 
l^teHUDDtiunM confideoctt in themaelvea. 

19 Tnating to their otrn aUUtke for catyhif^ tbem 
cearfiiUf Ihra^^ life, they are canJesB of ^pljm^ta i 
Of ofdnjriur any aieirtance for what they are apt to is 
the ^oony &ci|Miite of religion, Abe 1 bow utOe do 
bmr the dangen which await them 1 neither faunan wIbi 
nor human vtrttie, nneuppoited by religion, b aqnal U 
trying iltuationa which often occur in li^. 

50 By the ahock of temptation, how freimntly iam 
moat Tirtnone intention! been orerthrown t Under the ] 
■ore of dinner, bow often baa the greatest eoastaiicy m 
" Every good, and ereiy perfect ffR, b bum abore." 
dvn MM vlitne, as well aa " richea Mid hononr, come : 
God.** DoBtibite of bb favour, you are in no brtter i 
tion, «ridi all your boMled abililies, dian orpham left to ' 
der in a tracUeae deeert, without ai^ gnide to eondnet t 
or ai7 aheller to cover tbem from the gathering itono. 

51 Correct, then, Ibb iU-founded arrogaoce. Ezped 
that yoor h^i^ness can t>e indepeudeot of him who mad* 
By fiith and repraitance, apply to the Kedeemer ol 
worid. By pie^ and prayer seek the protection of ttte 
of Iwaven. I cooclnde with the solemn wordi, in wh 
great prince delivered Ua dying charge to Ilia son ; W 
whidi erery young perun oi^t to conaider aa addreW 
iihwtf^ and to engrave deeply on lus heart -. — 

SS "Solomoa,n)yK>n,knaw thou theGodoftiiy bll 
and serve him with a perfect heart, and with a willing n 
For the ImcA searcbeth all Ifeaita, and underetandeth % 



«; botifthoufMaAebim, bewitl caM tb< 
fiwever." bl4I 

CHAFFER IX. 

puojttiscvovs pmcES. 

SECTION I. 

£«4ht<Hfa of CoIoftrM, imtieynr leW. 

AN aeeoimtordile dreadful eaithqnakebsiven by tfa 

Mtrated fo&er Kircher. It beppeud while be wai ol 

joamey to virit Mount JEtna, and the reet of the woi 

tb« tie t«wiriitb«ioidi of Italy. Kircfaertaconridei* 
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and despair. On every side of me, I saw nothing but a scans 
of ruin; and danger threatening wherever I should flj. I re- 
commended myself to God, as my last great refuge. 

7 " At that hour, O how vain was every sublunary happi- 
ness ! Wealth, honour^ empire, wisdom, all mere useless 
sounds, and as empty as the bubbles of the deep! Just stanil- 
iiig on the threshold of eternity, nothing but God was my plea* 
iiure; and the nearer I approached, I only loved him the more. 

8 ** After some time, however, finding that I remained un- 
hurt, amidst the general concussion, I resolved to venture for 
safety ; and running as fast as I could, I reached the shore, 
but alnr^ tenified out of my reason. I did not search long 
here, till I found the boat in which I had landed, and my 
companions also, whose terrors were even greater than mine. 
Our meeting was not of that kind, where every one is desirous 
of telling his own happy escape ; it was all silence, and a 
gloomy dread of impending terrors. 

9 " Leaving this seat of desolation, we prosecuted our voy- 
age along the coast; and the next day came to Rochetta, 
where we landed, although the earth still continued in violent 
agitations. But we had scarcely arrived at our inn, when we 
were once more obliged to return to the boat ; and, in about 
half, an hour, we saAv tlie greater part of the town, and the 
inn at which we had put up, dashed to the ground, and bury- 
ing the inhabitants beneath the ruins. 

10 <f In this manner, proceeding onward in our little ves- 
sel, findmg ro safely at land, and yet, from the smallness ol 
our boat, having but a very dangerous continuance at sea, we 
at length landed at Lopizium, a castle midway between Tro- 
psea and Euphaemla, the city to which, as I said before, we 
were bound. Here, wherever I turned my eyeis, nothing 
but scenes of ruin and horror appeared ; tovms and castles 
levelled to the ground ; Stromboli, though at sixty miles dis- 
tance, belching forth flames in an unusual manner, and with 
a noise which I could distinctly hear. 

11 " But my attention was quickly turned from more re- 
mote, to contiguous daHger. The rumbling sound of an ap- 
proaching ear&quake, which we by this time were grown 
acquainted with, alarmed us for the consequences ; it every 
moment seemed to grow louder, aud to approach nearer. 
The place on which we stood now began to shake most dread- 
fully : so that being unable to stand, my companions and I 
caught hold of whatever shrub grew next to us, and supported 
ourselves in that manner. 

12 « After some time, this violent paroxysm ceasing^ w9 
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•gain stood up, in order to prooecute our voyage to Eaphs- 
1^ wbkh laj wSthia si|g^ la the oaoAn tiiiie« wliile we 
mre DRparing for thjs parpoae, I turned my ejrettowarditiie 
dtff fiat could see only a fingfatftd daric doud, that aeemed to 
ml upon the plaoe. TliiB the more aarpriaed ila, aa the 
weather was so very serene. 

18 ** We waited, therefore, till the doud had pianed away : 
Aen taming to look for the c^y, it was tdtelly sunk. Won* 
dsrfid to tell ! nothinff but a dismal and watM lain was seen 
where It stood. We looked aboat to fina some one that could 
Idl us of its sad catastrophe, but could see no person. All was 
heoome a mdancholy solitttde ; a scene of hideous desobtion. 

14 '< Thus proceeding penfdvely along, in quest of some 
inunan being that could give us a little information, we at 
lensth saw a boy sitting by the shore, and appearing stapified 
wim terror. Of him, thmfone, we enquirra concerning the 
ftte (tf the cily ; but he could not be prevsdled on to §^ve us 
an answer. 

15 *^ We entreated him, with every expression of tender- 
ne» and pitfi to tell us ; hot his senses were quite wrapt up 
In the cwitemplation of the danger he had escaped. We offer- 
ed him some vietoals, bat he seemed to loath thesigfat We 
alfll penusted in our offices of kindness ; bat he only pointed 
to me place of the city, Uke one out of his senses; and then, 
nuuung up into the woods, was never heard of after. Soeb 
was the fate of the city of Euphaemia. 

1^ ''As we continued our melancholy course along the 
iiore, the whole coast, for the space of two hundred miles, 
presented nothbg but the remains of cities ; and men scatter- 
ed, without a hsSbitation, over the fields. Proceeding dios 
alonff, we at length ended our distressful voyage by arriving at 
NafSes, afler liaving escaped a thousand dangers both at sea 
ind land." goldsmith 

SECTION 11. 
JLeUerfrom Flint to Geminus. 

DO we noteometimes observe a sort of people, who, though 
diey are thonselves under the abject dominion of eveiy vice, 
ihow a kind of malicious resentment against the errors of 
Mhera, and are most sevone upon those whom they most re- 
aeflible ? yet, surely a lenity of disposition, even in persons 
^0 have the least occasion for clemency themselves, Is of all 
vflrtues the most becoming. 

3 The highest of all characters, in my estimation, U to, 
who is as ready to pordoB the errors of mankind, as u n^^ere 
miy 4ay guUty of ^^ himself ; and, at the same titn^^ ^ 
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cautious of committing a fault, as if he never foi^Te one. It 
19 a rule, then, which we should, upon all occasions, both 
private and public, most religiously observe : " to be inexo- 
rable to our own failings, while we treat those of the rest of 
the world with tenderness; not excepting even such as forgive 
none but themselves." 

3 I shall, perhaps, be asked, who it is that has given occa 
skon to these reflections. Know tben that a certain person 
lately — but of that when we meet— though, upon second 
thoughts, not even then ; lest, whilst I condemn and expose 
his conduct, I shall act counter to that maxim I particularijr 
recommend. Whoever, therefore, and whatever he is, shaH 
remain in silence : for though there may be some use, per- 
haps, in setting a mark upon the man, for the sake of exam:- 
ple, there will be more, however, in sparing him for the sake 
of humanity. Farewell. melmotu's flint. 

SECTION III. 
Letter from Flint to Marcbllinus on the death of an amiabU 

young Woman, 

1 WRITE this under the utmost oppression of sorrow : the 
youngest daughter of my friend Funaanus, is dead ! Never, 
surely, was there a more agreeable, and more amiable young 
person,; or one who Letter deserved to have enjoyed a long, I 
had almost said, an inmiortal life ! She had all the\?isdom of 
age, and discretion of a matron, joined with youthful sweet- 
ness and virgin modesty. 

2 With what an engaging fondness did she behave to her 
father! How kindly and re^ectfully receive his friends ! How 
affectionately treat all those who, iof their respective offices^ 
had the care and education of her! She employed much of her 
time in reading, in which she discovered great strength of 
judgment ; she indulged herself in few diversions, and those 
with much caution. With what forbearance, with what pa- 
tience, with what courage did she endure her last illness ! 

3 She complied with all the directions of her pbysicia]i» \ 
she encouraged her sister, and her father ; and, when all her 
strength oi body was exhausted, supported herself by the sin- 
gle vigour of her mind. That indeed, continued, even to hei 
last moments, unbroken by the pain of a long illness, or the 
terrors of approaciiing death ; and it is a reflection which 
makes the loss of her sc much the more to be lamented. A 
loss infinitely severe ! and more severe by the particular go» 
juncture In which it happened \ 

^ 4 She was contracted to a most worthy youtii ; the v^ 
ding day was fixed, and we were all invited. How sau a 
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change, from the highest joy to the deepest sorrow ! How 
shall I express the wound that pierced my heart, when I heard 
Fundanus himself, (as grief is ever finding out circumstances 
to aggravate its afflictions,) ordering the money he had de- 
dgned to lay out upon clothes and jewels for her marriage, to 
be employed in myrrh and spices for her funerall 

5 He is a man of great learning and good sense, who has 
applied himself, from his earliest youth, to the noblest and 
most elevated studies : but all the maxims of fortitude which 
he has received from books, or advanced hunself, he now ab- 
solutely rejects ; and every other virtue of his heart gives place 
to all^a parent's tenderness. We shall excuse, we sliall even 
approve hu^ soitows when we consider what he has losL He 
has lost a daughter, who resembled him in his manners, as 
well as his pej^on ; and exactly copied out all her father. 

6 If his friend Marcellinus shall think proper to write to 
him, upon the subject of so reasonable a grief, let me remind 
him not to use the rougher arguments of consolation, and 
such as seem to cai^ry a sort of reproof with them; but those 
of kind and sympathizing humanity. 

7 Time will renderhimmoie opentolhe dictates of reason: 
for as a fresh wound shrinks back from the hand of the sur- 
geon, but by degrees submits to, and even requires the means 
of its cure ; so a mind, under the fh*st impressions of a mis- 
fortune, shuns and rejects all arguments of consolation ; but at 
length, if applied with tenderness, calmly and willingly ac- 
quiesces in them. Farewell. Melmoth's Pliny 

SECTION IV. 

On Discretion. 

1 HAVE often thought, if the minds of men were laid open, 
we should see but little difference between that of a wise man, 
and that of a fool. There are infinite reveries, numberless 
extravagances, and a succession of vanities^ which pass 
through both. ' The great difference is, that the first knows 
how to pick and cuU his thoughts for conversation, by sup- 
pressing some, and communicating others ; whereas the other 
lets them all indifferently fly out in words. This soit of dis- 
cretion, however, has no place in private conversation between 
intimate friends. On such occasions, the wisest men very 
often talk like the weakest ; for, mdeed, talking with a friend 
is nothing else than Ihinhing aUmd. 

2 TuUy has therefore very justly exposed a pj'ecept, de- 
livered by some ancient writers. That a man should live Vvth 
his enemy in such a manner, as might leave hifli ^^^^^ ^ \)e.- 
come his friend j and with his friend in such a maiuaer, t\^^^^ \i 




he became Ua eiiemj, k shoaU not be in bis power to hurt A 
him. The fint paiC of thii raky which ragirdsoar behaviogr ^a 
towards an enemy* is indeed veiy reasonable^ as well as tciy • 
prndential ; hot the latter part of it, which regards our he- a 
fianour towards a fiiendysavours more of eunntog than of dl» ,» 
cretion; and wouldeut a manoff from the greatestpleasaresot f 

: life, wUcharethefireedomsof conversation with abosomfriend. > 
' Besides tbaty uten a friend is tamed into an enSmj, the world A 

; 18 just enouflh to aoeusethe perfidiousness of the friendyratfaer ' ' 
than tlie indiscretion of the person who confided hi him. ^ 

3 Discretion does not only show Uself in words, but in all ^ 
the circnjMtaooesof action ; and is Hfce an under-agentof Pro- 
vidence, to guide and directus in the ordinary concemsof life* 
There are many more shining qualities in the mind of niaa» 
but tbcife Is none so useftil as discretion. It it this, indeed^ 
which gives a value to all the rest; which setsthem at work In 
their proper timea and places ; and turns them to the advan- 
tage of the person who is possessed of them. Without lt» 
learning fa pedantry, and wit impertinence ; virtue itself lodn 
like weakness ; the best parts only qualify a man to be more 

' sprightly in errors, and active tc his own prejudice. 

4 Dtocretion does not only make a man the master of his 
own parts, but of other men V The discreet man findaontthe 
talents of those he convenes with, and knows how to apply 
them to proper uses. Accordingly, if we look into particiuar 
communities and divisions of men, we may observe, that It is 
the discreet man, not the witty, nor the learned, nor the brave^ 
who giudes the conversation, and gives measures to society. 
A man with great talents, but void of discretion, is like Poly- 
phemus la tiie fable, strong and blind ; endued with an irre- 
sistible force, which, for want of sight, is of no use to hfan. 

5 Though a man has all other perfections, yet if he wants 
discretion, he will be of no great consequence in the world ; 
on the contraiy, if b^ has ^& single talent in pierfection, and 
bu^ a common diare of others, he may do what he pleases in 
his particular station of life. 

6 At the same time that I think discretion the most useful 
talent a man can be master of, I look upon cunning to be the 
accomplishmenft of little, mean, ungenerous minds. Discre- 
tion points out the nobkat ends to us, and pursues the most 
proper and landable methods of attaining them: cunning hae 
only private, sdfiab aimS| and stieks at nothing which may . 
aaake tton succeed. 

^ Discretbi^ Im lug® and extended views; and, like a 
m^ tmm^ 0H^ cCTuaiMids a whole horiasoo : oomdngls a 
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tind of short-sigbtedness, that discovers the niiuutest objects 
ivfaich are near at hand, bat is not able to discern things at a 
JRitaiice« Discretion, the more it is discovered, gives a greater 
audiority to the person who possesses it : cunning, when it is 
once detected, loses its force, and makes a man incapable of 
bringing about even those events which he might have done, 
had be passed onlj for a plain man. 

8 Discretion is the perfection of reason ; and a guide to us 
10 an the duties of life ; cunning is a kind of instinct, that only 
looks oat after our mmiediate interest and welfare. Discre- 
.don 18 only found in men of strong sense and good understand- 
ngl : cunning is often to be met with in brutes themselves ; 
tDd in penons who are but the fewest removes from them, 
h ihort| cunning is only the mimic of discretion ; and it may 
pHB on weak men, in the same manner as vivacity is often 
mJatoken for wit, and gravity for wisdom. 

Tlie cast of mind which is natural to a discreet man, 
Bakes him look forward into futurity, and consider what will 
be liis condition millions of ages hence, as well as what it is 
It present He knows that the misery or happiness which is 
reserved for him in another world, loses nothing of its reality 
\ij bdng placed at a greater distance from him. The objects 
do not appear little to him because they are remote. He con- 
sders, that those pleasures and pains which lie hid in eternity, 
approach nearer to him every moment ; and will be present uitli 
Urn with their full weight and measure, as much as those paiu^ 
iihI pleasures which he feels at this very instant. For this rea- 
^Qi he is careful to secure to himself that which is the proper 
iuippiness of his nature, and the ultimate design of his beini^. 
I 10 He carries lus thoughts to the end of every action ; and 
I considers the most distant, as well as the most immediate ef- 
/ fects of it. He supersedes every little prospect of gain and 
I idvantage which offers itself here. If he does not find it con- 
I Bstent with his views of an hereafler. In a word, his hopes 
f are full of immortality ; his schemes are large and glorious ; 
and his conduct suitable to one that knows his true interest, 
and how to pursue it by proper methods. ADnisoN. 

SECTION V. 
On the govemmerU of our Thot^hts. 
A MULTITUDE of cases occur, in wUch we are no less 
accountable for what we think, ths^n for what we do. As» first, 
when the introduction of any train of thoughts depends upon 
oarselves, and is our voluntary act, by turning our attention 
towards such objects, awakening such passions, or engagw^g Iij^. 
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enjoying the comforts of life, we may certainly conclude iti 
have gained a dangerous ascendant. The great object wUd 
we ought to propose to ourselves is, to acquire a film ap 
steadfast mind, which the infatuation of passion shall not M 
duce, nor its violence shake ; which, resting on fixed princi 
pleSf shall in the midst of contending emotions, remain frefl 
und master of itself ; able to listen caJmly to the voice of eon 
scienre, and pi*epared U> obey its dictates without hesitation. 

3 To obtain, if possible, such command of passion, is on 
rif the l>ighest attainments of the rational nature. Argument 
lo sho'v its importance crowd upon us from every quarter 
h'tiiere he any fertile source of mischief to human life, it is 
hoy UK i doubt, the misrule of paasion. It is tliis which poi 
stKis the enjoyment of individuals, overturns the order of so 
('i(>tv, and streH'S the path of life with so many miseries^ as t 
r«Mu!er it indeed the vale of tears. 

4 All those great scenes of public calamity, which we be 
hold with astonishment and horror, have origuiated from th 
source of violent passions. These have overspread the earti 
with bloodi^hed. These have pointed the assassin's daggei 
and filled thh poisoned bowl. These, in every age, have fui 
nished too copious materials for the orator's pathetic dech 
mation, and for the poet's tragical song. When from publi 
life we descend to private conduct, tliough passion operate 
not there iA so wide and destructive a sphere, we shall find i1 
influence to be no less baneful. 

5 I need not mention the black and fierce passions, such s 
envy, jealousy, and revenge, whose efiects are obvious! 
noxious, and whose agitations are immediate misery ; bat tak 
at«/ of the licentious and sensual kind : suppose it to have ux 
limited scope ; trace it throughout its course, and we sha 
find that gradually, as it rises, it tamts the soundness, an 
troubles the peace, of his mind over whom it reigns ; tha 
in its progress, it engages him in pursuits which are marke 
either with danger or with shame : that, in the end, it wasti 
his fortune, destroys his health, or debases his character 
and aggravates all the miseries in which it has involved bin 
with the concluding pangs of bitter remorse. Through a 
the stages of this fatal course, how many have heretofore rui 
What multitudes do we daily behold pursuing it, with hi in 
and headlong steps 1 blair. 

SECTION YII. 
On the proper state of our Ihnper with respect io one anotht, 
IT is evident, in the general, that if we consult either pul 
lie welfare or private happiness. Christian charity ought I 
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Mgulate Mir disposition in mutual intercourse. But aa thig 
j^nal principle admits of several diversified appearances, let 
p consider some of the chief forms under which it ought to 
iaw itself in the usual tenor of life. 

% What first presents itself to be recommended, is a 
peaceable temper ; a disposition averse to give offence and 
desirous of cultivating harmony, and amicable intercourse in 
ncietj. This supposes yieldmg and condescending manners, 
mwilungness to contend with others about trifles, and, in. 
eoitesta that are unavoidable, proper moderation of spirit. 

8 Such a temper is the first principle of self-enjoyment It 
ii the basis of all order and happiness among manund. The 
positive and contentious, the rude and quarrebome, are the 
bine of society. They seem destined to blast the smail share 
U of comfort which nature has here allotted to man. But they 
cannot disturb the peace of others, more than they break their 
A own. The hurricane rages first in their own bosom, before it 
iu a let forth upon the world. In the tempests which they raise, 
^ !hey are always tost; and frequentiy it is their lot to perish. 
^r, 4 A peaceable temper must be supported by a candid one, 
i> or a disposition to view the-conduct of others with fairness and 
h inpartiality. This stands opposed to a jealous and suspicious 
Ii- temper which ascribes every action to the worst motive, and 
:e throws a blaclc shade over every character. If we would be hap- 
ii p7 in ourselves, or in our conneiuons with others, let us guard 
agsunst this malignant spirit. Let us study that charity << which 
ss thioketh no evil;" that temper which, without degeneratiDg 
\) into credulity will dispose us to be just ; and which can allow 
a us to observe an error, without imputing it as a crime. Thus 
t> ne shall be kept free from that continual irritation, which 
t9 Hmginary injuries raise in a suspicious breast ; and shall walk 
\i among men as our brethren, not as our enemies. 
tt 5 But to be peaceable, and to be candid, is not all that is 
?^ required of a good man. He must cultivate a kind, generous 
e( and sympathizing temper, which feels for distress, wherever 
V it is beheld ; which enters into the concerns of his friends 
r. with ardour ; and to all with whom he has intercourse, is 
ij gentle, obliging, and humane. How amiable i^ipears^such 
a disposition, when contrasted with a malicious or envi- 
ous temper, which wraps itself up in its own narrow interest, 
looks with an evil eye on the ouccess of others, and, with an 
unnatural satisfaction, feeds on theur disappointments or 
I miseries ! how littie does he know of the true happiness of 
life, who is a stranger to that kitercourse of good offices and 
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kind affections, which, by a pleasing charm, attaches nm 
one another, and circulates joy from heart to heart 1 

6 We are not to imagine that a benevolent temper findii 
exercise, unless when opportuiilties offer of performing actioil 
of high generosity, or extensive utility. These seldom ooon^ 
The condition of the greater part of mankind in a good iii» 
sure, precludes them. But, in the ordinary round of hnmi 
affairs, many occasions daily present themselves of mitigatim 
the vexations which ethers suffer ; of soothing their mudi; 
of aiding their interest ; of promoting their dbeerfulnes, or 
ease. Such occasions may relate to the smaller incidents of Kb. 

7 But let us remember, that of small incidents the Sfstom 
of human life is chiefly composed. The attentions whfeh le* 
spect these, when suggested by real benignity of temper^^ire 
oflen more material to the happiness of those around us, dun 
actions which carry the appearance of greater dignilj aad 
splendour. No wise or good man, ought to account nif 
rules of behaviour as below bis regard which tend to cemsnt 
the great brotherhood of mankind in comfortable union. Ftf- 
ticularly amidst that familiar intercourse which bdongs to 
domestic life, all the virtues of temper find an atanple range. 

8 It is very unfortunate, that within that circle, men too 
oflen tliink themselves at liberty to give unrestnuned vent to 
the caprice of passion and humour. Whereas there, on the 
contrary, more than any where else, it concerns them to at- 
tend to the government of their heart ; to check what is 
violent in their tempers, and to soften what is harsh in their 
manners. For there the temper b formed. There the real 
character displays itself. The forms of the world, disguise 
men when abroad. But within his own family, every man k 
known to be what he truly is." 

9 In all our intercourse then with others, particulariy In 
that which is closest and most intimate, let us cultivate t 
peaceable, a candid, a gentle and friendly temper. This k 
the temper to which, by repeated Injunctions, our holy rellgioB 
seeks to form us. This was the temper of Christ Tlds li 
the temper of Heaven. blur, 

SECTION vni. 

Excellence of ike Holy Scriptures, 

IS it bigotry to believe the sublime truths of the Gospel^ 
with full assurance of faith 1 1 glory in such bigotry. I would 
not|pait with it for a thousand worlds. I congratulate the 
man who is possessed of it ; for amidst all the vicissitudes and 
calaautiei of the present state, that man enjoys an inexhausti- 
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• ble fund of consolation, of which it is not in the p5wer of for 
tone to deprive him. 

2 There is not abopk on earth so favourable to all the land, 
» and all the sublime affections ; or so unfriendly to hatred and 
persecution, to tjrannj, to injustice, and every sort of male- 
volence, as the Gospel. It breathes nothing throughout but 
nercy, benevojence, and peace. 

S Poetry is sublime, when it awakens in the mind any great 
md good affection, as piety, or patriotism. This is one of the 
noblest effects of the art. The Psalms are remarkable, beyond 
iD other writings, for their power of inspiring devout emotions. 
But it is not in this respect only, that they are sublime. Of 
the divine nature, they contain the most magnificent descrip- 
tions, that the soul of man can comprehend. The hundred and 
fiDurdi Psalm, inpartksular, displays the power and goodness of 
Providence, in creating and preserving me world, and the vari- 
ous tribes of animals in it, with such majestic brevity and beau- 
ty, as it is vain to look for in any human composition. 

4 Such of the doctrines of* the Gospel as are level to human 
capacity, appear to be agreeable to the purest truth,. and the 
soundest morality. All the genius and learning of the heathen 
worid ; all the penetration of PythagoraSi Socrates, and Aris- 
totle, had never been able to produce such a system of moral 
duty, and so rational an account of Providence and of man, as 
are to be found in the New Testament. Compared, indeed, 
with this, all other moral and theological wisdom 

" Loses, discountenanc'd, and like folly shows.** BEATTIB* 

SECTION IX. 

Reflections occcuioned by a review of the Blessings pronounced 
by Christ on his JDisciples, in his Sermon on the Mount 

VVHAT abundant reason have we to thank Grod, that this 
large and instructive discourse of our blessed Redeemer, is so 
particularly recorded by the sacred historian. Let every one 
that « hath ears to hear," attend to it : for surely no man ever 
spoke as our Lord did on this occasion. Let us fix our minds 
in a posture of humble attention, that we may << receive the 
law from his mouth." 

2 He opened it unth blessings, repeated and most important 
blessings. But on whom are they pronounced ? and whom are 
we taught to think the happiest of mankind 1 The meek and 
the humble ; the penitent and the merciful ; the peaceful and 
the pure ; those thathunger and thirstafterrightcousneM; tbose 

ihat labour, but faint not, under persecution! LoiJ^liow ^- 
fereat are thy majdmsfirom those of the children 01 •- 
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3 They call the proud happy; and admire the gay, the rich, . . 



to 

the powerful, and the victorious. But let a vain woi^ld take 
its gaudy trifles, and dress up the foolish creatures that pursue | 
them. May our souls share in that happiness which the Son 1 
of God came to recommend and to procure ! May we obtain 1 
mercy of the Lord ; may we be owned as his cluldren ; enjoy j 
his presence ; and inherit his kingdom ! With these enjoy- 
ments, and these hopes, we will cheerfully welcome the low- 
est, or the most painful circumstances. 

4 Let us be ammated to cultivate those amiable virtues 
which are here recommended to us ; this humility and medc- 
ness; this penitent sense of sin ; this ardent desire after 
righteousness; tliis cumpassion and purity ; this peacefulnev 
and fortitude of soul ; and, in a word, this universal goodness 
which becomes lis, as we sustain the character of <* the salt 
of the earth," and « the light of the world." 

5 Is there not reason to lament, that we answer the charac- 
ter ao better! Is there not reason to exclaim with a good 
man in former times : <' Blessed Lord ! either these are -not 
thy words, or we are not Christiana !" Oh, season our hearts 
more effectually with thy grace ! Pour forth that divine oil on ' 
our lamps! Then shall the flame brighten; then shall the 
ancient honours of thy religion be revived ; and multitudes be 
awakened and animated, by the lustre of it, << to glorify our 
Father in heaven." doddridge. 

SECTION X. 

Schemes of Life often iUu8ory. 

OMAR, the son of Hassan, had passed seventy-five years io 

honour and prosperity. The favour of three successive califs 

had filled his house with gold and silver ; and whenever he ap« 

peared, the benedictions of the people proclaimed his passage. 

2 Terrestrial happiness is of short continuance. The 
brightness of the flame is wasting its fuel ; the fragrant flower 
is passing away in its own odours. The vigour of Omar be- 
gan to fail ; the curls of beauty fell from his head ; strength 
departed from his hands ; and agility from his feet He gave 
back to the calif the keys of trust, and the seals of secrecy ; 
and sou^t no other pleasure for the remains of life, than the 
converse of the wise, and the gratitude of the good. 

3 The powersof hismind were yet unimpaired. His cham- 
ber was filled by visitants, eager .to catch the dictates of expe- 
lience, and officious to pay the tribute of admiration. Caled, 
the son of the viceroy of £g}'pt, entered everyday early, and re- 
tired late. He was beautiful and eloquent: Omar admired his 
wit, and loved his docility. « Tell me," said Caled, " thou to 
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whose voice nations have listened, and whose wisdom is 
known to the extremities of Asia, tell me how I may resemble 
Omar the prudent. The arts by which thou hast gained 
power and {yteserved it, are to thee no longer necessary or 
we'ful ; impart to me the secret of thy conduct, and teach me 
the plw upon which thy wisdom has built thy fortune." 

4 "Toung man," said Omar, <<it is of little use to form plans 
of life. When I took my first survey of the world, in my twen- 
tieth year, having considered the various conditionsof mankind, 
in the hour of solitude I said thus to myself, leaning against a 
eedar, which spread its branches over my head : " Seventy 
jears are allowed to man ; I have yet fifty remaining. 

5 « Ten yeara I will allot to the attainment of knowledge, 
and ten I will pass in foreign countries ; I shall be learned, 
sod therefore shall be honoured ; every city will shout at my 
airival, and every student will soUcit my friendship. Twenty 
yean thus passed, will store my mind with images, which I 
shali be busy, through the rest of my life, in combining and 
comparing. I shall revel in inexhaustible accumulations of 
iotellectud riches ; I shall find new pleasures for every mo- 
meat, and shall never more be weary of myself. 

6 «IwilI not, however, deviate too far from the beaten track 
of life ; but will try what can be found in female delicacy. I will 
marry a wife beautiful as the Houries, and wise as Zobeide ; 
with her I will live twenty years within the suburbs of Bagdat,iA 
every pleasure that wealth can purchase, and fancy can invent. 

7 '< I will then retire to a rural dwellmg ; pass my days in 
obscurity and contemplation ; and lie silendy down on the^d 
of death. Through my life it shall be my settled resolution, 
that I will never depend upon the smile of princes ; that I will 
ne?er stand exposed to the artifices of courts ; I will never 
pant for public honours, nor disturb my quiet with the afiairs 
of state. Such was my scheme of life, which I impressed in- 
delibly upon my memory. 

8 " The firatpartof myensuingtimewastobespentinseai'ch 
of knowledge, and I know not how I was diverted from my de- 
sign. I had no visible impediments without, nor any ungoverna- 
ble passions within. I regarded knowledge as the highest hon- 
our, and the most engaging pleasure; yet day stole upon day, 
and month glided aller month, till I found that seven years of 
the first ten had vanished, and left nothing behind them. 

9 " I now postponed my purpose of travelling ; *^"' ^hy 
should I go abroad, while so much remadned to be *f ^f]^^^ ^^ 
home ] J immured myself for four years, and studied m^ y^y^^ 
o( the empire. The fame of my skill reached the 3^^^^s \ i 
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was found able to speak upon doubtful questions ; and mi. 
commanded to stand at the footstool of the calif. I was heui 
with attention ; I was consulted with confidence; and thelm 
of praise fastened on my heart 

10 ** I still wished to see distant countries ; listened wift 
rapture to the relation of travellers ; and resolved sodm tioM 
to adE my dismission, that I might feast my soul with nofdtf ; 
but myi presence was always necessary; 'and the stream d 
business hurried me along. Sometimes I was afraid lest I 
should be charged with ingratitude; but I still proposed t^ 
travel, and therefore would not confine mjrself by mairiage. 

11 <' In my fiftieth year, I began to suspect that the time 
of travelling was past ; and thought it best to lay hold on die 
felicity yet in my power, and indulge myself in domestic jplea- 
sures. But at fifty no man easily finds a woman beantinil as 
the Houries, and wise as Zobeide. I inquired and rejected, 
consulted and deliberated, till the sixty-second year made me 
ashamed of wishing to marry. I had now nothing left but 
retirement ; and for retirement I never found a time till &- 
ease forced me from public employment 

12 '< Such was my scheme, and such has been its conse- 
quence. With an insatiable thirst for knowledgey I trifled 
away the years of improvement ; with a restiess desire of see- 
ing different countries, I have always resided in tiie same city ; 
with the highest expectation of connubial felidty, I ban 
lived unmarried ; and with unalterable resolutions of con- 
templative retirementi I am going to die witiiin the walls o] 
Bagdat." dr. johmsoic. - 

SECTION XI. 
7%e Pleasures of Virhums SensibUify 

THE good effects of true sensibility, on general virtue and 
happiness, admit of no dispute. Let us consider its effect oi 
the happiness of him who possesses it, and the various plea^ 
sures to which it ^ves him access. If he is master of richei 
or influence, it affords him the means of Increasing his own en- 
joyment, by relieving the wants, or increasing the comforts oi 
omers. If he commands not these advantages, yet aH the com- 
forts which he sees in the possession of the deserving, become 
in some sort his, by his rejoicmg in the good which they enjoy. 

2 Even the face of nature, yields a satisfaction to him whicli 
the insensible can never loiow. The profusion of goodnese 
which he beholds poured forth on the universe, dilates his heart 
with the thought, that innumerable multitudes around him are 
blest and happy. When he sees the labours of men appearing 
Co prosper, and views a country flourishing in wealth and in< 
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dustry ; when he beholds the spring coming forth in its lieau- 
tr, and reviring the decayed face of nature; or in autumn be- 
holds the fieldii loaded with plenty, and the year crowned with 
■11 its fruits; be lifts his affections with gratitude to the great 
Father of all, and rejoices in the general felicity and J07. 

3 It may, indeed, be objected that the same sensibility layt 
^ the heart to be pierced with many wounds, from the dis- 
.oesBes which abound in the world ; exposes us to frequent suf- 
ffringfrom the participation which itcommunicatesof thesor- 
fom,w wellas of the joys of friendship. Butlet it be consider- 
ed, that the tender melancholy of sympathy b accompanied 
with a sensation which they who feel it would not exchange for 
die gratifications of the selfish. When the heart is strongly 
moved by any of the kind affections, even when it pours itself 
forth in virtuous sorrow, a secret attractive charm mingles with 
the painful emotion ; there is a joy in the midst of grief. 

4 Let it be farther considered, that the griefs which sensibiiitx 
introduces, are counterbalanced by pleasures which flow from 
the same soiree. Sensibility heightens in general the iiuman 
poweis, and is connected with acuteness in all our feelings, 
if it makes us more alive to some painful sensations, in re- 
turn, it renders the pleasing ones more vivid and animated. 

5 The selfish man languishes in his narrow circle of plea- 
sures. They are confined to what affects his own interest. 
He is obliged to repeat the same gratifications, till they be- 
come insipid. But the man of virtuous sensibility moves in a 
wider sphere of felicity. His powers are much more fre- 
quently called forth into occupations of pleasing activity. 
Numberless occasions ^pen to him of indulging his favourite 
taste, by conveying satisfaction to others. Often it is in his 
power, in one ivay or other, to sooth the afflicted heart, to 
carry some consolation into the house of wo. 

6 In the scenes of ordinary life, in the domestic and social 
intercourses of men, the cordiality of his affections cheers and 
gladdens him. Every appearance, eveiy description of in- 
nocent happiness, is enjoyed by him. £very native expres- 
sion of kindness and affection among others, is felt by him, 
even though he be not the object of IL In a circle of friends 
enjoymg one another, he » as happy as the happiest. 

7 In a word, he lives m a different sort of world, from 
that which the selfish man mhabits. He possesses a new sense 
that enables him to behold objects which the selfish cannot 
see. At the same time, his enjoyments are not of that kizut 
which remain merely on the surface of the mind. ^^yjP* 
netrate the heart. They enlarge and etevatSi fi»J Rnoe 
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and ennoble it To all the pleasing emotions of affection, 
they add the dignified consciousness of virtue. 

8 Children of men ! men formed by nature to live and to 
feel as orethren ! how long will ye continue to estrange your- 
selves from one another by competitions and jealousies, when 
in cordial uiuon ye might be so much more blest? How long 
will ye seek your happiness in selfish gratifications alone, 
neglecting those purer and better sources of joy which flow 
from the affections and the heart ? blair. 

SECTION xn. 

On the True Honour of Man. 
THE proper honour of man arises not from some of those 
splendid actions and abilities which excite high admiratioo. 
Courage and prowess, military renown, signal victories and 
conquests, may render the name of a man famous without 
rendering his character truly honourable. To many brate 
men, to many heroes renowned in story, we look up with 
wonder. Their exploits are recorded. Their 4>rai8e8 art 
sung. They stand as on an eminence, above the rest of num- 
kind. Thefr eminence, nevertheless, may not be of that sort 
before which we bow with inward esteem and respect Some- 
thing more is wanted for that purpose, than the conquering 
arm, and the intrepid mind. 

2 Thelaurels of the warrior must at all times be dyedinbl«od, 
and bedewed with the tears of the widow and the orphan. Bot 
if they have been stained by rapine and inhumanity ; if sordid 
avarice has marked his character ; or low and gross sensuality 
has degraded his life ; the great hero sinks into a little man. 
What, at a distance, or on a superficial view, we admired, be- 
comes mean, perhaps odious, when we examine it more close- 
ly. It is like the Colossal statue, whose immense size struck 
the spectator afar off with astonishment ; but when nearly 
viewed, it appears disproportioned, unshapely^ and rude. 

3 Observations of the same kind may be applied (o all the 
reputation derived from cii^ accomplisnments ; from the re- 
fined politics of the statesman, or the literary efforts of genius 
and erudition. These bestow, and within certain bounds ought 
to bestow, eounence and distinction on men. They discover 
talents which in themselves are sinning ; and wluch become 
highly valuable, when employed in advancing the good of 
mankind. Hence they frequentiy give rise to fame. But a 
distuQLction is to be made between fame and true honour. 

4 The statesman, the orator, or the poet, may be famous ; 
while yet the man himself is far from being honoured. We 
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liariy belong to retirementy when the worid leaves, us ; an 
adveraityi when it becomes our foe. These are the two i 
■ons for which every wise man would most wish to pro' 
some hidden store of comfort. 

8 For let him \^ placed in the most favov^le situa 
which the human state admits,' the world can neither alvi 
amuse him, nor always shield him from distress. There' 
be many hours of vacuity, aud many of dejection, in Ids 1 
If he be a stranger to God, and to devotion, how dreaiy 
the gloom of solitude oftenprove ! With what oppressive we 
will sickness, disappointment, or old age, fall upon his spii 

4 But for those pensive periods, the pious man has a n 
prepared. From the tiresome repetition of the -common v; 
ties of life, or from the painful corrosion of its cares and i 
rows, devotion transports him into a new region; andsorrou 
him there with such objects, as are the most fitted to chenr 
dejection, to calm the tumults, and to heal the wounds of 
heart. 

5 If the world has been empty and delusive, it gladdeiH 1 
with the prospect of a higher and better order of things,^ 
to arise. If men have been ungrateful and base, it dbp] 
before him the faithfulness of that Supreme Being, w 
though every other friend fail, will never forsake hSm. 

6 L^!: us consult our experience, and we shall find, tint 
two greatest sources of inward joy, are the exercise of 1 
directed towards a deserving object, and the exercise of b 
terminating on some high and assured happiness. Both th 
are supplied hy devotion ; and, therefore, we have no.rea 
to be surprised, if, on some occasions, it fills the heart 
good men with a satisfaction not to be expressed. 

7 The refined pleasures of a pious mind are, in many 
spects, superior to the coarse gratifications of sense. Tl 
are pleasures which lielong to the highest powers and I 
affections of the soul ; whereas the gratifications of sense 
side in the lowest region of our natur?. To the latter, 
soul stoops below its native dignity. The former, raist 
above itself. The latter, leave always a comfortless, ofle 
mortifying, remembrance behind them. The former are 
viewed with applause and delight 

8 The pleasures of sense resemble a foaming torn 
which, after a disorderly course, speedily runs out, and lea 
an empty and offensive channeL But the pleasures of de 
tion resemble the equable current of a pure river, which • 
livens the fields throi^h which it passes, and diffuses verdi 
ud iertiiity along its banks. 
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To thee, Devotion ! we owe the highest imprbv^ent 
' nature, and much of the enjoyment of our Hie. Thou 
B support of our virtue, and the rest of our souls, in this 
entworid. Thou composest the thoughts. Thouodm- 
s passions. Thou exaltest the heart' Thy cpmmuiiica- 
aiid thine only, are imparted to the low, no less than to 
||;h ; to the poor, as well as to the rich. 
In thy presence worldly distinctions cease ; and, undtf 
flnence, worldly sorrows are forgotten. Thou art the 
of the wounded mind. Thy sanctuary is ever open to 
ierable ; inaccessible only to the unrighteous and Impure, 
beginnest on earth the temper of heaven. In thee the 
of angels and blessed ^urits eternally rejoice, blauu 

SECTION XIV. . < 

Umeiary and terrestrial Worlds camparatwely considered. 

I us, who dwell on its surface, the earth is by far the 
sxtensive orb that our eyes can any where behold : it is 
lothed with verdure, distinguished by trees, and adorned 
; variety of beautiful decorations ; whereas, to a specta- 
aced on one of the planets, it wears a umform aspect ; 
all luminous ; and no larger than a spot. To beings 
well at still greater distances, it entirely disappears. 
Iial which we call alternately the morning and the even- . 
ur, (as in one part of the orbit she rides mremost in tho 
Hion of night, in the other ushers in and anticipates the 
) is a planetary wor)d. This planet, and the four others 
I Wonderfully vary their mystic dance, are in themselves 
lodies, and shine only by reflection ; have fields, and 
&nd skies of their own ; are furnished with all accom- - 
ions for animal subsistence, and are supposed to be the 
I of intellectual life ; all which, together with our earth- 
itation, are dependent on that grand dispenser of Divine 
cence, the sun ; receive their light from the distribution 
rays, and derive their comfort from his benign agency, 
be sun, which seems to perform its daily stages through 
y, is, in this respect, axed and immoveable : it is the 
azle of heaven, about which the globe we inhabit, and 
more spacious orbs, wheel their stated courses. The 
lOUgh seemingly smaller than the dial it illumiMtes, \a 
than a million times larger than this whole earth on 
so many lofty mountains rise, and such vast oceana ro\L 
extending from side to side through the centre of ^i^ 
ident orb, would measure more tiian eight hundrea \^qqp 
liles ; a girdle formed to go rouwi its circttmleK%i« 
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woi(|^ require a length of millions. Were its solid conteM 
to be estimated^ the account would overwhelm ourundental 
iDg, and be almost bejond the power of language to enaim 
Are we startled at these reports of philosophy ! 

4. Are we ready to cry out in a transport of surprise, <* Ho# 
mighty Is the Behig who kindled so prodigious a fire; md 
keeps alive, from age to age, so enormous a mass of fiaoie I" 
let us attend our phUosophical guides, and we shall be breegiit 
acquainted with speculatioas more enlarged and motv Ibh 
flaming. '^ 

5 TbissuDy with aU its attendant planets, is but a veiTnili 
part of the grand machine of the universe : eveiy, star, modgli 
hi appearance no bigger than the diamond that glittera opoa i 
lady's ring, is really a vast globe, like the sun in size and in 
f^ory ; no less qpacious, no less luminous, than the radiant 
source of day. So that every star, is not barely a'wMd, 
but the centre of a magnificent system; has a retinu*.oi 
worlds, irradiated by its beams, and revolving rooad its «^ 
tractive influence, all which are lost to our sight iu nnmnsif ' 
able wilds of ether. 

6 That the stars appear like so many diminutive, andscaroe 
ly distinguishable points, is owing to their immense and ineoii 
ceivable distance. . Immense and inconceivable indeed it It 
since- a ball shot from the loaded cannon, and flying with nty 
abated rapidity, must travel, at this impetuous rate, almoi 
seven hundred diousand years, before it could reach tibfr bmt 
est of these twinklliig luminaries. 

7 While beholding this vast expanse, I learn my own «» 
treme meanness, I would also discover die abject littleness ol 
all terrestrial things. What is the earth, with all her oetenlifr 
tious scenes, compared with this astonishing grand fiimtkon 
of the skies ? What, but a dim speck, hardly Dereeivabto ic 
tile map of the universe. 

8 It is observed by a very judicious writer, that if the soi 
himself, which enlightens this part of the creation, were ex< 
thiguished, and all the host of planetary worlds, which movi 
about him, were annihilated, they would not be missed by an 
eye that can take in the whole compass of nature, any moif 
than a grain of sand upon the sea-shore. The bulk of whiel 
they couMst, and the space which they occupy, are so exceed 
Sngly little in comparison to the whole, that their loss wonk 
scarcely leave a blank in the immensity of God's works. 

9 If then, not our globe x)nly, but this whole system, bi 
so very dimmutive, what is a kingdom, or a country! What 
are a few lordshipSi or the so much admired patrimoniflB ei 
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who are styled wealtbj t When I measiire them witb 
Bf ovra little pittance, they swell into proud and bleated dU 
■enstona : but when I take the universe for my standard, how 
•amty is their size ! how contemptible their figure ! Tliey 
riuink uato pompous nothings. addison* 

SECTION ZY. 

Oit Ae power of CkitUnHf and ike usesiowhkhUmayhBOfplUd. 

THERE is not a common saying, which has a be(;ter turr 
ef sense in it, than what we often hear in the mouths of th# 
Ti^r, that << Custom is a 'second nature." It is indeed able 
to fonn the man anew; and give him incliootioos and capar 
cities altogether different from those he was bom with. 

S A person who is addicted to play or gaming, though he took 
M little delight in it at first, by degrees eontraicts so strong aw 
,iicliiiation towards it, and gives himself up so entirely to it, 
ikit it seems the only end of his being. The love of a retired 
«r busy life will grow upon a man insensibly, as he is conver 
MAtu the one or the other, till he is utterly unqualified for ra 
Gdui^ that to which he has been for tfome time disused. 

S Nay, a man may smoke, or drink, or take snuff, till he iii 
■Bible to pass away his time without it ; not to mention how 
ear delight in any particular study, art, or science, rises and 
improves, in proportion to the application which we bestow 
Mfm ft. Thus, whal was at first an exercise, becomes at 
kngth an entertainment Our emplojrments are changed in- 
to (Aversions. The mind grows tond of those actions it isi 
aoeustomed to; and is drawn with reluctancy from those 
fttiB in which it has been used to walk. 

"4 If we attentively consider this property of human nature^ 
It Bay instruct us ui very fine moralities. In the first place, 1 
trould have no man discouraged with thatldnd of life, or series 
of action, in which the choiG;e of others, or his own necessitiea^ 
IHW have engaged hini. It may, perhaps, be verj^disagreeablt 
to hUn, at first ; but use and application will certainly render 
knot only less painful* but pleasing and satisfactory. 

4 Itt the second plactf , I would recommend to every onty 
the admirable precept, which Pythagoras is said to have given 
to his disciples, and which that philosopher must have drawn 
from the observation I have enlarged upon : << Pitch upon that 
conne of life which is the n;ost excellent, and custom wUl 
render ft the most delightful." 

6 Hen, whose circumstances will permit them to c^oc^e 
dieir own way of life, are inexcusable if they do not fmite 
that fflifch their judnnentteUs them is the most laudaUU Vi^ 
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voice of reaioii is more to be regurded , than the bent o: 
jiment inclination ; since by the rule above mentioned, 
nation will at length come over to reason, thou§^ m 
MTer force reason to comply with inclination. 

7 In the third place, this obser^tion may teach the 
sertsual and Irreligious man, to overlook those hardsAiip 
difficulties which are apt to discoorage him from the pre 
tion of. a Tirlooua life. **Tbe gods," said Hesiod, *< have f 
labour before ^drtoe ; the way to her is at first rough and 
cult, but grows more smooth and ^^sj the farther vre'adi 
In it" The man who proceeds in it with steadiness and 
lotion, will, in a -little time, find that ** her ways are wi 
pleasantnasSi and thai all her paths are peace." 

8 To enforce this consideration, we may further obi 
that the practice of religion will not only be attended vdti 
pleasure which naturally accompanies those actions to i 
weave habituated, but with those supernumerary joys of 1 
that rise from ^ consciousness of such a pleasure': firo 
aatisfaetion of acting up to the dictates of reason ; and 
the prospect of a happy immortality. 

9 In the fourth place, we may learn from this obsenn 
which we have made on the mind of man, to take parti 
care, ^en we are once settled in a regular course oi life 
we too frequentiy indulge ourselves in even the most Inn 
diversions and entertainments ; since th^ miiid may Inam 
iall off from the relish of virtuous actions, and by degree 
change that pleasure which it takes in the performance 
doty, for delights of a much inferior and an unprofitable m 

10 The last use which I shall make of this remarkabh 
party in human nature, of bemg delighted with those actii 
which it is accustomed, is, to show how absolutely nec€ 
it Is for us to gain habits of virtue in this life, if we would 
the pleasure of the nexL The state of bliss we call he 
wfll not be capable of affecting those minds whidi are nol 
qualified for it ; we must, in this world, gain a relish fortrut 
virtue, if we would be able to taste that knowledge and pc 
tion, which are to make us happy in the next. The seedsof 
rolritoal joys and raptures, which are to rise up and flour 
the soul to aU eternity, must be planted m it durbg this its 
sent state of probation. In shoit, heaven is not to be looke 
on only as the reward, but as the natural efiect of a religioui 

SECTION XVL 
S^ pleasures rendltng from a propsr use of our Foeiii 
HAPPT that man, who, uneiAbarrassed by vulgar c 
master of hknselfi his time, and fortune, spends his tin 
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Baking himself wiser; and his fortnne, in maldiif olliin 
(and therefore bimselQ happier ; who, as the will and hbi- 
mtanding are the two ennobling facukiea ot the soid, ttilnks 
Unself not complete, till his understandmg is beautified witfa 
tiuL valuable furniture of knowledge, as well as his wOl en* 
riehed with every vutue ; who has furnished himself with all 
the advantages to relish solitude, and enliven convenatloo ; 
who, when serious, is not sullen; and when cheerful, not 
indisereetly gay ; whose ambition is not to be admired for a 
Use dare of greatness, but to be beloved for the gende and 
lober lustre of his wisdom and goodness. 

% The greatest minister of state has not m6re boinen to 
do, in a public capacity, than he, and indeed every other 
man may find in the retired and still scenes of life. Even 
in his private ^ks, every thing that is visible convinces Uuo, 
thare is present a Being invisible. Aided by natural philoso* 
phy, he reads plain, legible traces of the Divinity in evoy 
diug he meets : he sees the Deity in every tree, as well as 
Moses idid in the burning bush^ though not in so glaring a 
anuiner : and when he sees him, he adores him itltn the tri* 
bote of a grateful heart. ssso. 

SECTION XVII. 

Description of Candour. 

TRUE candour is altogether different firomlhat gnardedy 
inoffensive language, and that studied openness of behavieor 
which we so frequently meet with among men of the world. 
Smiling, very oAen, is the aspect, and smooth aris the wor^ 
of those, who, inwardly, are the most ready to think evil of 
others. That candour which is a christian vhtae, conristSi 
sot in fairness of speech, but in fumess of heart. 

2 It may want the blandishment of external comrtesy, but 
lopplies its place with a humane and generons liberally of aen* 
timent. Its manners are onafiected, and its professlonB cor> 
didL Exempt, on one hand, firom the daric jealousy of a 
suspicious mind. It is no less removed, on the btlwr) from thai 
easy credulity which is imposed on by every spedous pretence. 
It Is perfectly consistent with extensive Imowledge of the 
world, and with due attention to our own safety. 

3 In that various intercourse, which we are oblig^ ^ carry 
on with persons of every different character, suspicion, to a 
certain degree, is a necessary guard. It is only wncu )t ex 
ceeds the bounds of prudent caution, that it ^^S^'^^TJ^^"^ 
vice. There i& a proper mean between undlstogJ"»«A txo* 
dii%, and univerwd jwdousy, which a wuiri uiid«nR^3nJta% 
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dlM6nii» aiidl wUdi the man of candour ^toJies to pv»^ 



4 He makes allowance for the mixture of evil with good 
is to be found in every human character. He expedi 

none to be faultless, and he is unwilling to believe that then 
b anj without some commendable qualities. In the midst oi 
manj defects, he can discover a virtue. Under the influence 
of personal resentment, he cab be just to the merit of an enemy 

5 He never lends an open ear to those defamatory reporti 
and dark suggestions, which, among the tribes of the censo 
rious, circulate with so much rapidity, and meet with' so readi 
acceptance. He is not hasty to judge ; and he reqidres bl 
evidence before he will condemn. 

6 As long as an action can be ascribed to different modves 
he holds it as no mark of sagacity to impute it jdways to tfai 
worst. Where there is just ground for doubt, he keeps hk 
judgment undecided; and, during the period of suspense 
leaniB to Uie most charitable construction which an action cai 
bear. When he must condemn, he condemns with regret 
and without thoee aggravations wiiich the severity of otiier 
adds to the crime. He listens calmly to the apology of the of 
fender, and readily admits every extenuating circumstance 
which equity can suggest 

7 How much soever he may blame the principles of ui; 
sect or paityi he never confouids, under one general censuft 
all who Ddong to that party or sect. He charges them, no 
with such consequences of their tenets, as they refuse an 
disavow. From one wrong opinion, he does not infer th 
subversion of all sound principles; nor from one bad actio 
conclude that all regard to conscience is overthrown. 

8 When he " ^holds the mote in his brother's eye," h 
remembers ** the beam in his own." He commiserates hi 
man frailtr, and judges of others according to the principlei 
by which he woidd tiiink it reasonable that they should judg 
of him. In a word, he views men and actions in the clea 
sunshine of charity and sood nature ; and not in that daric an 
sullen shade wfakh jeuousy and party spirit throw over a 
cfcaradCTs* blus 

SECTION IVIII. 

On Am imfmfiction of thai HappintaM tohkh mU soMy o 

warUly Pltoiuru, 

THE vml^ of human pleasures, is a topic wUch might I 
embeHUhed with the pomp of much description. But I sha 
^^udMMisly vnM exaggerationi and only point out a thieefol 
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» 
vanity in human life, which every impartial observer uunot 
but admit; disappomtment in pursuit, dissatisfaction in ea* 
joyment, uncertainty in possession. 

*2 First, disappointment in pursuit When we look around 
ui on the wprid, we every where behold a busy multitude, in- 
lent on the prosecution of various designs, which their wants 
or desires have suggested. We behold them employing every 
method which ingenuity can devise ; some the patience of hi- 
dutry, some the boldness of enterprise, others the dexterity 
of stratagem, in order to compass their ends. 

3 Of this incessant stir and activity, what is tiie fruit ? in 
eomparison of the crowd who have toiled in vain, how smaK 
18 the number of the successful ! Or rather, where is the man 
who will declare that in eveiy point he has completed his 
plan, and attamed his utmost wish ? 

4 No extent of human abilities has been able to discover a 
path which, in any Ime of life, leads uperringly to success. 
*<The race is net always to the swift, nor the battie to the 
itronff, nor riches to men of understanding." We may form 
ourpkns with the most profound sagacity, and with the most 
vigilant caution may guard against dangers on every side. Bui 
some unforeseen occurrence comes across, which baffles our 
wisdom, and lays our labours m the dust , 

6 Were such disappointments confined to those who aspire 
it engrossing the higher departments of life, the misfortune 
would be less. The humiliation of the mighty, and the fall of 
ambition from its towering height, littie concern the bulk of 
mankmd. These are objects on which, as on distant me- 
teors, they gaze from afar, without drawing personal instroo* 
lion from events so much above them. 

6 But alas ! when we descend into the regions of private 
life, we find disappointment and blasted hope equally prevalent 
there. Neither the moderation of our views, npr the justice 
of our pretensions, can ensure success. But./' time and chance 
ftappen to all." Against the stream of events both the worthy 
tud the undeserving are obliged to struggle ; and both are 
^^equently overborne alike by the current. 

7 Besides disappointment in pursuit, dissatisfaction in enjoy- 
ment is a farther vanity, to which toe human state is subject 
This is the severest of sdl mortifications; after having been suc- 
cessful in the pursuit, to be baffled in the enjoyment itaelL Tot 
this is found to be an evil still more general than the foTmer* 
SomemaybesofortunateastoattamwhattheyhavepnTa«i%^.^i(A 

none arerendered completclyhappyby what they nave ^^^^SaftA. 

8 DIsiqppointed hope is i>^i«»iy ; and yet BUCceamfiA \i^ 
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onlj imperfect bliss. Look through all the ranks of mankiniL 
Examine the condition of those who appear most prosperons; 
and you will find that they are never just what (hey desire to 
be. If retired, they languish for action ; if busy, they com- 
plain of fatigue. If in middle life, they are impatient for diih 
tinction : if in high stations, tiiey sigh after freedom and ease. 
Sornetiiing is still wanting to that plentitude of satisfaction, 
which they expected to acquire. Together with every wish 
that is gratified, a new demand arises. One void opens in tfat 
heart, as another is filled. . On wishes, wishes srow ; and t« 
the end, it is rather the expectation of what.tney have not 
than tiie enjoyment of what they have, which occupies and in 
terests the most successful. 
9 This dissatisfaction in the midst of human pleasure, springt 
partiy from the nature of our enjoyments themselves, and pari* 
ly from circumstances which corrupt them. No worldly en^ 
joyments are adequate to the high desires and powers of an 
immortal spirit Fancy paints them at a distance with splen- 
did colours ; but possession unveils the fallacy. The eager- 
ness of passion bestows upon them, at first, a brisk and lively 
relish. But it is their fate always to pall by familiarity, and 
sometimes to pass from satiety into disgust 

10 Happy would the poor man think himself, if he could 
enter on all the pleasures of the rich ; and happy for a short 
time he might be ; but before he had long contemplated and 
admired his state, his possessions would seem to lessen, and 
his cares would grow. 

1 1 Add to the unsatisfying nature of our pleasures, the at- 
tending circumstances which never] fail to corrupt them. Fori^ 
such as they are, they are at no time possessed unmixed. To 
human lips it is not given to taste the cup of pure joy. When 
external curcunistances show fairest to the world, the envied 
man groans in private under his own burden. Some vexation 
tiisquiets, some passion corrodes him ; some distress, either 
ielt or fbared, gnaws, like a worm, the root of his felicity. 
When there is nothing from without to disturb the prosperous, 
a secret poison operates within. For worldly happiness ever 
tiinds to destroy itself, by corrupting the heart. It fosters the 
loose and the violent passions. It engenders noxious habits; 
Hitd taints the mind with false delicacy, which makes it feel a 
tliousand unreal evils. 

12 But put the case in the most favourable light Lay aside 
from human pleasures both disanpointment in pursuit, and de- 
ceitfulness in enjoyment ; suppose them to be fully attainable, 
and completely satisfactory ; still there remains to be considenMl 
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the vani^ of uncertain possession and short duration. Were 
therein woridljthings anyfixed point of security which we could 
gain, the mind wouJd then have some basis on which to rest. 

13 But Qur condition is such, that every thing wavers and 
totters around us. << Boast not thyself of to-morrow; for 
thou knowest not what a day may bring forth.'' It is much 
if, during its course, thou hearest not of somewhat to disquiet 
or alarm thee. For life never proceeds long in a uniform 
train. It is continually varied by unexpected events. 

14 The seeds of alteration are every where sown ; and the 
sunshine of prosperity commonly accelerates their growth. If 
our enjoyments are numerous, we lie more open on different 
sides to be wounded. If we have possessed them long, we 
have greater cause to dread an approaching change. By slow 
degrees prosperity rises ; but rapid is the progress of evil. It 
requires no preparation to bring it forward. 

15 The edifice which it cost much time and labour to erect, 
one inauspicious event, one sudden blow, canlevel with the dust. 
Even supposing the accidents of life to leave us untouched, hu- 
man bliss must still be transitory ; for man changes of himself. 
No course of enjoyment can delight us long. What amused 
our youth, loses it charm in maturer age. As years advance, 
our powers are blunted, and our pleasurable feelings decline. 

16 The silent lapse of time is ever carrying somewhat from 
Ha, till at length the period comes, when all must be swept 
away. The prospect of this termination of our labours and 
pursuits, is sufficient to mark our state with vamty. <* Our 
days ai^e a hand's breadth, and our age is as nothing.'' With- 
in that little space is ail our enterprise bounded. We crowd 
it with toils and cares, with contention and strife. We pro- 
ject great designs, entertain high hopes, and then leave our 
plans unfinished, and sink into oblivion. 

17 This much let it suffice to have said concerning the vani- 
ty of the world. That too much has not been said, must ap- 
pear to every one who considers hew generally mankind lean 
to the opposite side ; and how often,. by undue attachment to 
the present state, they both feed the most sinful passions, and 
'' pierce themselves through with many sorrows." blair. 

SECTION IIX. 

What are the real and solid enjoyments of Bunum Lifk 

IT must be admitted, that unmix'd and complete happi- 

ness is unknown on earth. No regulation of conduct can 

altogether prevent passions from disturbing our Peace, and 

mislortunes from wounding our heart. But after uiUi concet- 
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Bion 18 made, will it follow, that there is no ohject on earth 
which deserves cur pursuit, or that all enjoyment becomes con- 
temptible which is not perfect? Let us survey our state with 
an ioipartial eye, and be just to the various gifts of Heaven. 

2 How vain soever this life, considered in itself, may be, 
the comforts and hopes of religiou are sufficient to give soli- 
dity to the enjoyments of the righteous. In the exercise of 
good affections, and the testimony of an approving con- 
science ; in the sense of peace and reconciliation with God, 
tiirough the great Redeemer of mankuid ; in tlie firm confi- 
dence of being conducted through all the trials of life, by in*" 
finite Wisdom and Goodness ; and in the joyful prospect of 
arriving, in the end, at immortal felicity, they possess a hap- 
piness which, descending from a purer and more perfect re- 
gion than this world, partakes not of its vanity. 

3 Besides the enjoyments peculiar to religion, there are other 
pleasures of our present state, which, though of an inferior or* 
der, must not be overlooked in the estimate of human life. It 
is necessary to call the attention to these, in order to check that 
repining and unthankful spirit to whichmanis always too prone. 

4 Some degree of importance must be allowed to the com- 
forts of health, to the innocent gratifications of sense, and to 
the entertainment afforded us by all the beautiful scenes of na- 
ture ; some to the pursuits and harmless amusements of soqial 
life ; and more to the internal enjoyments of tliought and re- 
flection, and to the pleasures of affectionate intercourse with 
those whom we love. These comforts are often held in too 
low estimation, merely because they are ordinary and com- 
mon ; although that is the circumstance which ought, in rea- 
son, to enhance their value. They lie open, in some degree, 
to sdl ; extend through every rank of life; and fill up agreeably 
many of those spaces in our present existence which are not 
occupied with higher objects, or with serious cares. 

5 From this representation, it appears, that notwithstand- 
ing the vanity •f the world, a considerable degree of comfort 
is attainable in the present state. Let the recollection of this 
serve to reconcile us to our condition, and to repress the arro- 
gance of complaints and murmurs. — What art thou, O son 
of man ! who, having sprung but yesterday out of the dust, 
darest to lifl up thy voice against thy Maker, and to arraign 
his ProvidencCi because all things are not ordered according 
to thy wish? 

6 What title hast thou to find fault with the order of the 
universe, whose lot is so much beyond what thy virtue or me- 
rit gave thee ground to claim ! Is it nothing to thee to have 
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been introduced into this mftniiSceiHt l^wld ; to htvebeen «d- 
uAtted 88 a speetator of the &ivine wisdtom and works; and to 
have had access toalf the eomfbrtd vrlAch natore,witha bounti- 
fbl hand, has poured forth around (hee ? Are. alt the hoorp for- 
gotteiiTfiiich thou hast passed in ease, in cofnplacenojr, or jcnr? 

7 Is it a small fitfrour in thy e^es, that the hand of Divine 
Herqr has been stretched forth to aid thee; and, if thou reject 
Dot Its proffered assfatance, is ready to. conduct thee to a hap^ 
pier state of existence ? When thou comparest thy condition 
wHh thy desert, blush, and be ashamed of thy complaints. Be 
iPent, be grateful, and adore. Receive vrith thankfukiess the 
Uesshigs If hich are allowed thee. Revere that government 
wliich at present refuses thee more. Rest in this conclusion, 
Untdiough there are evils in the world, its Creator is wise 
sod good, and has been bountiful to thee. blaib. 

SECTION XX. 

Scale of Beings, 

THOUGH there is a great deal of pleasure in contempla- 
tingthe material world, by which I mean, that sjrstem of bodies 
hto whicfi nature has so curiously \7r0Qght the mass of dead 
Batter, with the several relations that those bodies bear to one 
toother ; there is still, methink?, somethingmore wonderful 
ud surprisinff, in contemplations on the world of life; by which 
I intend, all uose animals with which every part of die uni- 
yene is furnished. The material world b only the shell of 
the universe : the world of life are its inhabitants. 

S If we consider those parts of tl^e material world, which lie 
die nearest to us, and are therefore subject to our observation, 
•lad inquiries < it is amazing to consider the infinity of animals 
«tt which tiiey are stocked. Every part of matter is peopled ; 
green leaf 8 warms with inhabitants. There is scarcely a 
[e humour in the body of a man, or of any other animal, in 
[ch our glassed do not discover myriads of living creatures. 
We find, even in the most solid bbdies, as in marble itself, in- 
numerable ceils and cavities, which are crowded with imper- 
oqptible inhabitants, too little for the naked eye to discover. 

8 On the other hand, if we look hito the more bollqr parts 
of nature, we see the seas, lakes, and rivers, teeming with 
immberiess Idndji^ of living creatures, tfe find every moun- 
tahi and mansb, Wildismess ttnd wood, plentifully stocked widi 
birds aad beasts ; and every part of matter affording proper 
seceaBarit's and conveniences, for the livelihood of the oudti- 
todes which inhabit it. 

4 The author of " the Pfartdity of Wortds,** drawe a veiy 
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good argnmeiit finom d^ coniidentioDi for the peopBng of i 
e? eiy plmnet ; as indeed it aeemi veiy pcrrtmble, firom tbe »• I 
alogfof reeeon, that if no part of matter/ with which we at 
^ acquainted, lief waste and mdeaa, thoae greater bodiea, whfch ' 
\ are atsuch a distance from us, are not desert and nnpeoplei; \ 
but rather, that they are furnished fdth b ei ngs adapted to tfadr 
respective situations. 

5 Existence is a lilesring to those beings only wfaiAaif 
endowed with perception; and if in a manner tlirown awij 

' upon deadmatter, any farther than as it is subservient to beiqgs 
which are conscious of tlieir existeoce. According^ we fii4 
from the bodies wliich lie under our observatton, tratmatter ii 
only made as the basis and support of animals; and that that 
is no more of the one than what is necessary for the«zisteiise 
of the other. 

6 Infinite Goodness IS ofso communicative a nature, tliat it 
seems to delight in conferring existence upon eveir degnie of 
perceptive being. As this is a speculation, which I have oftea 
pursued with great pleasure to myself, I shall enlarge forther 
upon it, by considering that part of the scale of beii^ whicli 
comes within our knowledge. 

7 There are some living creatures, which are raised but jot 
above dead matter. To mention only that species of shdl-mh, 
which is formed in the fashion of a cone ; that grows to the 
surface of several rocks ; and immediately dies on being se» 
vered from the place where it grew. Thm are many other 
creatures but one remove from these, which have no other 
sense than that of feeling and taste. Others have still an ad- 
ditional one of hearing ; others, of smell ; and others, of slgiit 

8 It is wonderful to observe, by what a gradual progress the 
world of life advances, through a prodigious variety of q>cft:ki^ 
before a creature is formed that is complete in all its sen^ ; 
and even among these, there is. such a different degree of per* 
fection, in the sense which one animal enjoys beyond what ap> 
pears in another, that though the sense in different animals is 
distinguished by the same common denommation, it seems at 
mcst of a different nature. - 

9 If, afler this, we look mto the severd inward perfections 
of cunning and sagaci^, or what we generally call instinct, we 
find them rising, aAer the same manner, imperceptibly one 
above another ; and receiving additional improvements, ac- 

. coKJing to the species in which they are implanted. Thfar 
progress in nature is so very gradusJ, thst the most perfect of 
an inferior species, comes very near to the most imperfect of 
that whidi is inmiediately above it 
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10 The exuberant and ofverflowing goodness of the Supreme 
Beingy wfaoee mercj extenris to all hia worif^ is plainly seen, 
m I have before hinted, in his having made so verj little mat- 
tnTi at least what falb within our Imowledge, that does not 
svraurm with life. Nor is his goodness kss seen in the diversi- 
tj, than in the multitude of living creatures. Had he made but 
Qoe species of animals, none of the rest would ha^ enjoyed the 
lappmess of existence : he has, therefore, aptcijud^ in his 
oeationi, every degree of life, every capacity of being. 

11 The whole chasm of nature, from a plant to a man, is 
iSed up with divers kinds of creatures, rising one after another, 
by an ascent so gentle and easy, that the httle transitions and 
deviations from one species to another, are almost insensible. 
TIds intermediate space is so well husbanded and managed, 
that there, is scarcely a degree of perception, which does not 
ipipear in some one part of the world of life. Is the good- 
aesi^ or the wisdom of the Dhrine Being, more manifested in 
(Us faiijproceeding ? 

IS There Is a consequence, liesides those I have iteady 
Bitntioned, which seems very naturally deducible from the 
foregoing considerations. If the scale of being rises by so re* 
gvkr B progress, so high as man, we may, by [Miri^ oi reason, 
nppose, that it still proceeds gradually through those beings 
nUch are of aeuperior nature to iilm ; since there is infinitely 
pMerepaoe and room for difierent degrees of perfection, be* 
kween the Supreme Being and man, wan between man and 
fa Meet despicable insect 

It In this great system of being, there is no creature so 
iranferful in its nature, and which so much deserves our par* 
iaihr attention, as man ; who fills up the middle space be- 
tmesQ the' animal and the intellectual nature, the visible and 
ke Invisible woiid ; and who is that link fat tiie chain of being, 
iriiiieh forms the connection between both. So that he who, 
■ mm respect, is associated with angels and archangels, and 
m^ look upon a being of infinite perfection as his fattier, and 
he highest order of spirits as his bretnren, may, in another re- 
paeC, say to << corruption, thou art my father," and to the 
fiQffBi,^tKum art my mother and my sister." 4I>pi8oic. 

SECTION XXL 

IVuff in iht CQTB of PromdMCB reeammtnded. 

MAN, considered in hfaiiself, is a very helpless, and a very 

nretdied being. He is subject every moment to the greatest 

alamities and misfortunes. He is beset with dangers on l\1 

Ides ; and may become unhappy by numberless casualitiea* 
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wlrfdi he eooU oot fbrateei nor hive previDtod bad hefim . 

eeenlhem. 
S It is our comfort, while we are obnozioaB to lo maoi 

■ceidentB, that we are under the care of omi who directs con* 

ttngencieiy and has in his hands the management of evoy 
\ thukgthatiscapableof annoying or offending us; whoknowi 
* tiie assistance we stand m need of, and is alwajs readjto 

bestow it on those who ask it of him. 

3 The natural homage, which such a creature owes to lo 
j infinitelj wise and good a Bemg, is a firm reliance on him for 

tlie blessings <uid conveniences of life ; and an habitual tnift 
in iiim, for deliverance out of all such dangers and difficultici 
as mar befal us. 

4 The man who always lives in this dkpcsition of mind, Ins 
not die same dark and melancholy views of human nature, H 
he who considers himself abstractedly from this relation to 
the Supreme Being. At the same time that he reflects upon 
Us own weakness and imperfection, he comforts himself with 
the contemplation of those divine attributes, whidi are em- 
idoyed for his safety, and his welfare. He finds his wane 
of foresight made up, by the omniscience of him who is Us 
simport He is not sensible of his own want of strength^ 
when he knows tliat his helper is Almighty. 

5 In short, the person who has a firm trust in the Supreme 
Being, is powerfiil in his power, wise by his wisdom, happy br 
his happiness. He reaps the benefit of every divine attri* 
bote { and loses his own insufficiency in the fullness of infidts 
perfection. To make our lives more easy to us, we are com- 
manded to put our trust in him, who is thus able to relieve and 
succour us ; the Divine goodness having made such a rdip 
ance a duty, notwithstanding we should liAve boen miserahlei 
had It been forbidden us. 

6. Among several motives, which might be made use of to 
lecommend this du^ to us, I shall only take notice of those 
that follow. The first and strongest is, that we are promised 
be will not fail those who put theu* trust in hUn. But withoot 
conskLning the supernatund blessing which accompanies this 
duty, we may observe, that it has a natural tendency toits own 
reward; or, in other words, that this firm trust and confidence 
in tlie great Disposer of all things, contribute very much to the 
getting clear of any affliction, or to the bearing of it manfully. 

7 A person who believes he has his succour at tymd, and 
ttat he acts in the sight of his friend, often exerts himself be- 
rond his abilities: and does wonders, that are not to be matched 
pj one who is not animated with such a confidence of aucoeWi 
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Trart in the assistance of an Alciigfatir Being, natmllj pro* 
doees patience, hope, cheerfulness, and all other dispositions 
, of mind, which alleviate those calamities that we are not able 
Id remove* 

8 The practice of this virtue administers great comfort to 
the mind of man, in times of poverty and affliction ; but most 
of all, in the hour of death. When the soul is hovering, in the 
JMt moments of its separation; when it is just entering on ano- 
dier state of existence, to converse with scenes, 'and objects, 
lad companions, that are altogether new ; what can support 
her nuder such tremblings of thought, such fear, such anj(ietj, 
nch apprehensions, but th6 casting of all her cares upon him, 
who first gave her being ; who has conducted her through one 
ingB of it ; and who will be always present, to guide and com 
fort iisr in her progress through etemi^ 1 

SECTION XXII. 
Piety and Gratitude enlivtn Prosperity, 

PIETT,and gratitude to God, contribute, in a high degree, 
to enliven prosperity. Gratitude is a pleasing demotion. The 
mse of being distinguished by the kindness of another, glad- 
dens Ae heart, warms it with reciprocal affection, and gives 
to any possession which is agreeable m itsdf, a double relish, 
Irom its being the gift of a friend. Favours conferred by men, 
I adcnowledge, may prove burdensome. For human virtue is 
' Bpver perfect ; and sometimes unreasonable expectations on 
tho one side, sometimes a mortifying sense of dependence on 
fco other, corrode in secret the pleasures of benefits, and con- 
vert the obligations of friendship into grounds of jealousy. 

S But nettling of this kind can affect the intercourse of 
(latitude with Heaven. Its favours are wholly disinterested ; 
mi with a gratitude the most cordial and unsospicions, a good 
■an looks up to^ that Almighty Benefactor, who aims at no 
ndbttt the happiness of those whom he blesses, and who de- 
rfres no return from them, but a devout and thankful heart 
THiile others can trace their prosperity to no higher source 
ttm a concurrence of worldly causes ; and, often, of mean 
er triflmg incidents, which occasionally favoured their de- 
signs ; with what superior satisfacdon does the servant of 
Crod' remark the hand of that gracious Power which hath 
ntod hhn up ; which Iwth happilr conducted him throudh 
die various steps of lift, and crowned him with the most ik- 
fonrable distinction beyond his eqnals 1 

a Let us fiurthor consider, that not only gratitude for the 
piil^lNitacbecriDgseoeeofdivinefiwourat the presenti en- 

ea 
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ten into the pious emotion. They are only the vlrtuoui, who 
in their prosperous days hear this voice addressed to tbem^ 
" Go thy way, eat thy bread with joy, and dHnk thy wine 
with a cheerful heart; for God now accepteth thy Tories." 
He who is the author of their prosperity, gives them a titie to 
enjoy, with complacency, his own giO*^ 

4 While bad men snatch the pleasures of the world as by 
stealth, without countenance from tlie great Proprietor ol the 
world, the righteous sit openly down to the feast of life, un- 
der the smile of approving heaven. No guilty fears damp 
their joys. The blessing of God rests upon all that they pos- 
ses ; his protection surrounds them ; and hence, <^ in the ha- 
bitations of the righteous, Is found the voice of rejoicing and 
salvation." A lustre unknown to others, invests, in their 
eight, the whole face of nature. 

5 Their piety reflects a sunshine from heaven upon th# 
prosperity of the world ; unites in one point of view, the 
smihng aspect, botli of the powers above, and of the objects 
below. Not only have they as full a relish as others, for the in- 
nocent pleasures of life, but, moreover, in these they hold 
communion with tlieir divine Benefactor. In all that is good 
or fair, they trace his hand. From the beauties of nature, 
from the improvements of art, from the enjoyments of social 
life, they raise their affection to the source of all the happineia 
which surrounds them ; and thus widen the sphere of their 
pleasures, by adding intellectual, and spiritual, to earthly joys. 

6 For illustration of what I have said on this head, remaric 
that cheerful enjoyment of a prosperous state, which king 
David had when he wrote the twenty-third psalm ; and com- 
pare the highest pleasures of the riotous sinner, with the happy 
and satisfied spirit which breathes throughout that psalm. — ^In 
the midst of the splendour of royalty, with what amiable sim* 
plicity of gratitude does he look up to the Lord as " his Shep- 
herd ;" happier in ascribmg all his success to Divine favouTp 
than to the policy of his councils, or to the force of his arms! 

7 How many hastances of divine goodness arose before 
Um in pleasing remembrance, when with such relish, he 
speaks of the <* green pastures and still waters, beside whidi 
God had led him ; of his cup which he had made to overflow ; 
and of the table which he haid prepared for him in the presence 
of his enemies P With what perfect tranquillity does he look 
forward to the time of hb passmg through ** the valley of the 
shadow of death ;'' up^piUed by that roeetre, whose moit 
distant appearance blasts tbe prosperity of sinners! Hefearii 

119 eyilf M Jong M «<du6i rod «ad die stsaP' of Ui IHvi^ 
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lierd are with him; and, through all the unknown periods of 
tfaifl and of future eidatence, commits himself to his guidance 
with secure and triumphant hope: ^^Surelj goodness and 
mercy will follow me all the days of my life ; and I shall 
dwell in the house of the Lord for ever.*' 

8 What a purified, sentimental enjoyment of prosperity is 
here exhibited ! How different from that gross relish of worldi- 
ly pleasures, which belongs to those who behold only the ter- 
restrial side of things ; who raise their views to no higher ob- 
jects than the succession of human contingencies, and the 
wealc efforts of human ability ; who have no protector or pa- 
tron in the heavens, to enliven their prosperity, or to warm 
tlieir hearts with gratitude and tmsc! bl4UU 

SECTION XXIII. 
Ftrfife, token deeply rooted^ is not suhjeel to the mftuenee of 

Forivne. ' 

THE city of Sidon having surrendered to Alennder, he 
ordered Hepiiestion to bestow the crown on him whom the 81- 
donians should think most worthy of that honour. Hephestion 
being at that time resident with two young men of distincdon, 
offerad them the kingdom ; but they refused it, telling hun 
that it was contrary to the laws of tlieir country, to admit any 
one to that honour who was not of the royal family. 

2 He then, having expressed his admiration of their di^- 
terested spirit, desirod them to name one of the royal race, 
who might remember that he had received the orowe tlirough 
their hands. Overiooking many, who would have been ambi* 
tious of this high honour, they nuuie chpic^ of AbdolonymoSy 
whose singular merit had rendered Ilim conspicuous, even in 
the vale of obscuritf . Though remotely rek^ to Uie royal 
family, a series of misfortunes had redaced him to the neees* 
nty of cultivatmg a garden, for a small irtipend, hi the saborbe 
of the city. 

3 Wbke Abdolonymus was bottly esipbyed in weeding his 
garden, the two friends of Hephestion, bearing in their handa 
Uie ensigns of royalty, approached him, and saluted hhn idng. 
They informed him that Alexander had appointed him to thai 
office; and required hun immediately to exchange his rustle 
garb, and utensila of husbandry, for theregal robe and sceptre* 
It the same tune, they admonished hhn, when be sbonld be 
•eated on the throne, ^nd have a nation in hki power, not to 
liMget the humble condition from which he had been raised. 

4 AU this, at the first, appeared to Abdolooymua as an iila. 
sion of the fancy, or an iundt offered to hie povsrty. Hers* 
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jests ; ftod to find some other warjr sf amudng themselv^s^ 
whidi night leave him in tie peaceaUe enjojrnieiit of his ob* 
flcure habitation. — At lengti, however, they coaTinced him 
that they were serious intheirproposal'f and prevailed upon hint 
to accept the regal office, aril acGompony them tathe palace^ 
5 No sooner was he in possession of the govemmeD^ than 
pride and envy created him enemies ; who whispered their 
murmurs in every place, til) at last they reached- the ear ot 
Alexander. He commanded the new-elected prince to be 
sent for; and inquired of hin, with what temper ef mind he 
had borne his poverty. " Wauld to Heaven," replied Abdo* 
lonymus, <' that I may be able to bear my crown with equal 
moderation : for when I possessed little, I w:anted aething :: 
these hands supplied me witk whatever I desired." Frono 
this answer, Alexander formed so high an idea of his wisdom, 
that he confirmed the choice which had been made ; and an- 
nexed ^ neighbouring provhict to the government of Sidon^ 

duiMTua eVRTIUS* 

SECTION XXIT. 
The Speech of Fabricius, a Roman ambasModMrf to king 

PmrkuSf who attempted to bribe him to hi9 iniereetSj by tiie 

offer of a great sum of money* 

WITH regard to my poverty, the king has, indeed, been 
Justly informed. My whole estate consists in a house of but 
mean appearance, and a little spot of ground; from whicli,. 
by my own labour, I draw mj support But if, by any 
means, thou hast been persuaded to think that this poverty 
renders me of less oonsequence in my own country, or in 
any derree unhappy, thoa art greatly deceived. 

2 I have no reason to complain of fortune : she supplies me 
with all that nature rec^res; and if I am without superfluities, 
lam also free from the desire of them. With these I con^ 
fees I should be more shle to succour the necessitous, the only 
advantage for wl^ch the wealthy are to be envied ; but small 
as my possessions are, I can still contribute something to the 
support of the state, and the assistance of my friends. 

3 With respect to honours, my country places me, poor as 
I am, upon a level with the richest: for Rome Imows no 
qualifications for great employments, but vhrtue and abili^* 
13he appoints me to oflSciate in the most august ceremonies ot 
reUgion; she intrusts me with the cohomsind of her armies ; 
she confides to my care the most important negociatioiM. 
My jioverty does not kssoi the weight and influence of mj 
counsels in the Senate. Ni^ >^ 

4 The Roman pe^ honour me tot dwi yeij pofer^» 
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whieh kmg PjrrtiiM eoimSmn m a disgrace. Thej know ihe 
many opportunities I have had -to enrieh myself, wkhonl ceo* 
sure ; thej are convinced of my disinterested zeal for dieir . 
prosperity : and if I have any thing t» complain of, ia tlie re- 
turn they malce me, it is only the excess of their applause. 
Whst value, thm, can I put upon thy gold and silver i What 
kne can add any thing to my fortune ! Always attentive to 
(fiicharge the duties incumbent upon me, I have a mind free 
(run self-reproach.; and I have an honest fame^ 

SECTION, XXT. 

Character o/* James I. Jdug ofEngu^td* 

NO prince, so little enterprising and so inoflen^kw.- was 
evi!r so much exposed to the opposite extremes of emmnr 
and flattery, of eatire add panegyric. And the faoUons which 
began in his time, being still continued, have made bis cha- 
netor be as much disputed to this day, as is commonly that 
tf priaees who are our contemporaries. 

2 Many virtue, however, it must be owned, he was pos- 
Beased of; but not one of them pure, or free from the conta- 
gion of the neighbouring vices. His generosity bordered on 
profusion, his learmng on pedantry, his pacific dispontion on 
jnuillannnity, his wisdom on cunning, m friendship on light 
iaacy and boyish fondness. 

3 While he imagined that he was only mftintaining his own 
^thority, he may perhaps be suspected in some of his ac- 
tons, and still more of his pretensiooB, to have encroached 
on the liberties of his people. While he endeavoared, by an 
^MMjct neutrality, to acquire the good-will of all his neighbonrs, 
^ was able to preserve fully the esteem and regard of none. 
His capacity was considerable, but fitter to discourse on 
giQneral maxims, timn to conduct any btrieate business. 

4 His intentions were just, but more adapted to the con* 
duct, of private life, than to the government of kingdoms. 
Awkward in his person, and ungainly in his manners, he was 
ill qualified to command respect : partial and undiseeming in 
^ afilsctioM, he was little fitted to aocuiire general love. Of 
^ feeble temper, more than of a frugal judgment ; exposed to 
car ridicule from his vanity, but exempt from our hatred by 
liii freedom from pride and arrogance. 

.5 And, upon the whole, it may be poronouneed oPida dia* 
nctea, that 0. his qualities were sullied with weakness, and 
eaoheliished by humanity. PoKtieal courage he was oettaMy 
devoid of; and from thenoe chiefly Is derived the strong pre. 
jedlee, wUeh prevails agahost lus personal bra^^ipy. an 
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iBference, however, niiicL muflt be ownedi from genend ex- 
perience, to be extremely fallacious. Hnu. 

SECTION IXVI. 
Gharlks T. Emperor of Chrmany^ rutgm hU dommionSy 

and retires firom the World, 
THIS great emperor, In the plenitude of his power, and in 
possession of all the honours which can flatter the lieart of 
man, took the extraordinary resolution, to resign his king- 
doms ; and to withdraw entirely from any concern in bu^nese 
or the af&irs of this world, in order that he might spend the 
remainder of his days in retirement and solitade. 

2 Though it requires neither deep reflection, nor extraor- 
dinary discernment, to discover that tlie state of royalty is 
not exempt from cares and dissqppointments ; though most of 
those who are exalted to a throne, find solicitude, wad satiety^ 
and disgust, to be their perpetual attendants, in that envied 
pre-eminence ; yet, to descend voluntarily from the supreme 
to ft subordinate station, and to relinquish the possession of 
power in order to attain the eijoyment of happmess, seems to> 
be an effort too great for the human mind. 

3 Several instances, indeed, occur in history, of inonarchs 
who have quitted a throne, and have ended their days in re- 
tirement But they were either weak princes, who took this 
resolution rashly, and repented of it as soon as it was taken 7 
or unfortunate princes, from whose hands some strong rival 
had wrested their sceptre, and compelled them to descend 
with reluctance into a private station. 

4 Diocleoan is, peroaps, the only prince capable of hold* 
ing the reigns of government, wlio ever resigned them from 
deliberate choice ; and who continued, during many years, to 
enjoy the tranquillity of retirement, without fetching one 
penitent sigh, or casting back one look of deshre, towards the. 
power or dignity which he had al>andoned. 

5 No wonder, then, that Charles's resignation should fiB' . 
att Europe with astonishment ; and give rise, both among his 
contemporaries, and among the historians of that period, to 
various conjectures concerning the motives which determined 
a prince, wnose ruling passion had been uniformly the love of 
power, at the age of fifly-six, when objects of ambition operate 
with full force on the mind, and are pursued with the greatest 
ardour, to take a resolution so singular and unexpected. 

6 The emperor, in parsiance of his determin^on, havinr 
assembled the states of the Low Countries at Brussels, seatM 
bimself, for the last time, in the chair of state : on one side of 
vvhicb was phu;ed his sony and on the otberi his sister thft 
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oueen of Hungary, regent of the Netherlands, with a splen* 
aid retinue of the grandees of Spain, and princes of the em- 
pire, standuig behind him. 

7 The president of tbe council of Flanders, by his com- 
mand ; explained, in a few words, his intention in calling this 
extraordinary meeting of the states. He then read the instru- 
ment of resignation, by which Charles surrendered to his son 
Philip all his territories, jurisdiction, and authority in the Low 
Countries ; absolnng his subjects there from their oath of 
allegiance to him, which he requured them to transfer to Phi- 
Op his Iitwful heir ; and to serve him with the same loyaltjr 
and zeal that they had manifested, during so long a course of 
years, in support of his government. 

8 Charles then rose from his seat, and leaning on the shoul- 
der of the prince of Orange, because he was unable to stand 
without support, he addressed himself to the audience ; and, 
firom a paper which he held id his hand, in order to assist his 
memory, he recounted with dignity, but without ostentation, 
an thb great things which he had undertaken and performed, 
since the commencement of his administration. 

9 He observed, that from the seventeenth year of his age, 
he had dedicated all his thoughts and attention to public ob- 
jects, reserving no portion of his time forthe indulgence of his 
ease, and very little for the enjoyment of private pleasure ; 
that, either in a pacific or hostile manner, he had visited Ger- 
many nine times, Spain six times, France four times, Italy 
seven times, the Low Countries ten times, England twice, Af- 
rica as oAen, and had made eleven voyages by sea; that while 
hi» health permitted him to discharge his duty, and the vigour 
of his constitution was equal in any degree to the arduous of- 
fice of governing dominions so extensive, he had never shun- 
ned labour, nor repined under fatigue ; that now, when his 
health was broken, and his vigour exhausted by the rage of 
an incurable distemper, his growing infirmities admonished 
him to retire ; nor was he so fund of reigning, as to retain 
the sceptre in an impotent hand, which was no longer able to 
protect his subjects, or to render them happy ; that instead 
of a sovereign worn out with diseases, and scarcely half alive, 
be gave them one in the prime of life, accustomed already to 
govern, and who added to the vigour of youth all the atten- 
tion and sagacity of maturer years ; that if during the course 
of a long administration, he had committed any nruiterial er- 
ror in government, or if, under the pressdre of so many and 
graat affaurs, and amidst the attention whi^h he had been 
obliged to give to them, he bad dther neglected or injured any 
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of his snbjeetB, he now Implored thdr for g iv m eaB : that, tor 
hit ptrt| he ihould ever retain a grateful senae of their fidelity 
and attachment, and would carry the remembrance of it along 
with him to the place of his retreat, as his sweetest consola- 
tion, as wen as ttie best reward for all his services ; and in 
his last prayers to Almighty God, would pour forth hk ardent 
wishes tor their welfore. 

10 Then tuminff towards Philip, who fell on his knees and 
Vfssed his father's hand, ** If,^ says he, *' I had left you, by my 

' death, this rich inheritance, to which I have made such laige 
additions, some regard would have been justly dde to my 
memory on that account ; but now, when I voluntarily resign 
to you what I might still have retained, I may well eiq»ect the 
warmest expression of thanks on yoAr part. With these, 
however I dispense ; and shall consider your concern for the 
welfare of your subjects, and .jour love of them, as the best 
and most acceptable testimony of your gratitude to me. It ii 
in your power, by a wise and virtuous administration, to jus- 
tify the ext^ordinary proof which I give this day of my pa- 
ternal affection, and to demonstrate that you are worthy of 
the confidence which I repose in you. Preserve an inviola- 
ble reffard for religion ; maintain the Catholic faith in its pup 
ri^ ; let the laws of your country be, sacred in your eyes ; 
encroach not on the rights and privileges of your people : and 
if the time shall ever come, when you shall wish to enjoy the 
tranquillity of private life, may you have a son endowed with 
such quahties« that you can Fesign your sceptre to him, with 
as much satis&ction as I give up mine to you." 

11 As soon as Charles had finished this long address to his 
subjects, and to their new sovereign, he sunk into the chair, 
exhausted and ready to fsdnt with the fiitiffue of so extraordi- 
nary an effort. During his discourse the whole audience 
metted into tears ; some from admiration of his magnanimity; 
others softened by his expressions of tenderness towards his 
son, and of love to his people ; and all were affected with 
the deepest sorrow, at losing a sovereign, who had distin- 
guidied the Netheiiands, his native countiy, with paiUcular 
maifa of his regard and attachment 

SECTION XXYII. 
The 9am§ mtbjeci carUinued. 
A FEW weeks after the resignation of the Netherlands, 
Charles, in an assembly no less rolendid, and with a ceremo* 
sdal eaually pompous, resigned to nis son the crowns of Spain, 
widi all the territories depending on them, both in the old and 
In the new worid. Of sul these twt possessionsi he reserved 
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BO^hiiig for himself, but an annual pension of a hundred 
thousand crowns, to defray the charges of his family, and to 
afford him a small sum for acts of beneficence and charity. 

2 Nothing now remained to detain him from that retreat 
for which he languished. Every thing having been prepared 
some time for his voyage, he set out for Zuitburg in Zealand, 
where the fleet had orders to rendezvous. In his way thither, 
lie passed through Ghent: and afler stopping there a few 
days, to indulge that tender and pleasing melancholy, which 
arises in the mmd of every man in the decline of life, on visit- 
ing the place of his nativity, and viewing the scenes and ob- 
jects familiar to him in his early youth,^ he pursued his jour- 
ney, accompanied by his sun Philip, his daughter the arch- 
duchess, his sisters the dowager queens of France and Hun- 
gary, Maximilian his son-in-law, and a numerous retinue of 
«ie Flemish nobility. Before he went on board, he dismissed 
them, vnth marks of his attention and regard ; and taking 
lea;ve of Vhilip with all the tenderness of a father who em- 
braced his son for the last time, he set sail under convoy of 
« large fleet of Spanish, Flemish, and English ships. 

S His voyage was pro^>erous and agreeable ; and he arrived 
at Laredo in fiiscay, on the eleventh day afler he left Zealand. 
As soon as* he landed, he fell prostrate on the ground ; and 
considering himself now as dead to the world, he kissed the 
earth, and said, " Naked came I out of my mother's womb, 
and naked I now return to thee, thcAi common mother of man- 
kind.'' From Laredo he proceeded to Yalladolid. There 
he took a last and tender leave of his two sisters ; whom he 
would not permit to accompany him to his solitude, though 
they entreated it with tears ; not only that they might have 
the consolation of contributing, by their attendance and care, 
to mitigate or to sooth his sufferings, but that they might reap 
instruction and benefit, by joining with him in those pious exer- 
cises, to which he had consecrated the remainder of his days. 

4 From Yalladolid, he continued his journey to Plazencia 
in Estremadura. He had passed through that city a great 
many years before ; and having been struck at th&t tune with 
the delightful situation of the monastery of St Justus, belong- 
ing to the order of St Jerome, not many miles distant from 
that place, he had then observed to some of his attendants, that 
Me was a spct to which Dioclesian might have retired with 
pleasure. The impression had remained so strong on Lis 
mind, that he pitched upon it as the place of his retreat 

5 It was seated in a vale of no great extent, watered by a 
mall brook, and surrounded by rising groundS| covered ¥^ 

P 
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*«fty trees. - From the nature of the soH, as weU as the tem- 
perature of the dimate, it was esteemed the most healthful 
and delicionB situation in Spain. 

6 Some months before his resignation, he had sent an archi- 
tect thither, to add a new apartment to the monastery, for his 
accommodation ; Imt he gave strict orders that the style of the 
buildingriiottld be such as suited his present stadon, rather than 
Ills former digni^. It consisted only of six rooms, four of them 
in the form of friars' cells, with naked walls ; the other two, 
each twenty feet square, were hung with brown cloth, and fur- 
nldied m the most simple manner. They were all on a level 
with the ground ; with a door on one side into a garden, of 
which Charles himself had given the plan, and had filled it witli 
various plants, which he proposed to cultivate with his own 
hands. On the other side they communicated with the chapel 
of tlie monastery, in which he was to perform his devotions. 

7 Into this humble retreat, hardly sufficient for the comforts 
able accommodation of a private gentleman, did Charles enter 
with twelve domestics only. He buried there, in solitude and 
silence, his grandeur, his ambition, together with all those vast 
projecte, which,duringhalf a century, had alarmed and agitated 
Europe ; filling every kingdom in it, by turns, with the terror 
of his arms, and the dread of being subjected to his power. 

8 In this retirement, Charles formed such a plan of life for 
himself, as would have suited the conditition of a private per- 
son of a moderate fortune. His table was neat but plain ; his 
domestics few ; his intercourse with them fanuliar ; all the 
cumbersome and ceremonious forms of attendance on his 
person were entirely abolished, as destructive of that social 
ease and tranquillity, which he courted, in order to sooth the 
remainder of his days. As the mildness of the climate, toge- 
ther with his deliverance from the burdens and cares of go- 
vernment, procured him, at first, a considerable remission 
from the acute pains with which he had been long tormented, 
he enjoyed, perhaps, more complete satisfaction in his hum- 
ble solitude, than all his grandeur had ever yielded him. 

9 The ambitious thoughts and projects which had so long 
engrossed and disquieted him, were quite effaced from his 
mind. Far from taking any fwrt in the political transactions 
of the princes of Europe, he restndned his curiosity even 
from any inquiry concerning them ; and he seemed to view 
iie busy scene which he had abandoned, with all the contempt 
and Indifference arising from his thorough experience of its 
^'anity, as well as from the pieasiiig reflection of having dis- 
entangled himself from its cares. dr. robertsom. 
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SECTION L 

Skori and Eaay Smienets. 

EducaHon. 

^nniS education forms the common mind ; 
-L Jag( as the twig is bent, the tree's indin'd. 

Condout, 
Witti pleasure let us own our errom ptast ; 
And inake each day a critic on the last 

JBe/bcfton. 
A soul without reflection, like a pile 
Widiout inhabitanti to ruin runs. 

Secret Virtue. 
The private path, the secret acts of men, 
If noble, far the noblest of their lives. 

Jfeceeeary knowledge eaetly atfomtd* 
Our needfiil knowledge, like our needful food, 
Unhedg'd lies open in life's common field ; 
And bids all welcome to the vital feast 

DieappoitUmenL 
Disappointment lurks in many a prize, 
Asbeesinflow'rs; and stings us with success. 

Virhunte eleooHon. 
The mind that would be happy, must be great; 
Great in its wishes ; great in its surveys. 
Extended views a narrow liiind extend. 

Jfaltmid and faneifid Ufe* 
Who lives to nature^ rarely can be poor ; 
Who Uves to (wacfy never can bo rich. 



NOTE.-In fhellntdmpter thecompller hai«^Mted*cgg djfil[|ift p 
ffatf of poeticd OQurtniSoo, to ttg. young redtol pgBga«>^ w i t lWb 
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Clianly. 

In fadth and hope tlie world will disagree ; 
But all iiiaukind'8 concern is charity. 

Tlie prize of Virtue. 
What nothing earthly gives, or can destroy, 
The soul's calm sunshine, and the heart-felt joy. 
Is virtue's prize. ^ 

Setue and modeaty conMcted* 

Distrustful sense with modest caution speaks ; '\ 

It still looks home, and short excursions makes ; > 

But rattling nonsezise in full volleys breaks. / 

More discipline aalutary, 
Heav'n gives us friends to bless the present scene c 
Resumes them to prepare us for the next 
^11 evils natural, are moral goods j 
j^Il discipline, indulgence, on the whole. 

Present blessings undercahud. 

Like birds, whose beauties languish, half conceal'd. 
Till, moui^ on the tving, their glossy plumes 
Expanded, shine with azure, green, and gold, 
How blessings brighten as they take their flight ! 

Hope, 
Hope,' of all passions, most befriends us here ; 
Passions of prouder name befriend us less. 
Joy has her tears, and transport has her death ; 
Hope, like a cordial, innocent, though strong, 
Man's heart at once inspirits and serenes. 

, Happiness modest and tranquiL 

^Never man was truly blest. 

But it compos'd and gave him such a cast 
As folly might mistake for want of joy : 
A cast unlike the triumph of the proud ; 
A modest aspect, and a smile tit heart 

Tme greatness* 
Who noble ends by noble means obtidns, 
Or failing, smiles in exile or in chains. 
Like goMl Aurelius let him reign, or bleed 
Like Socrates, that man is great indeed. 

The tear of sympathy. 
No radiant pearl, which crested fortune wearsy 
No gem, that twinkling hangs from beauty's ears, 
Nor the oright stan, which night's blue web mkim^ 
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Nor rismg sam that gild the Temal mom. 
Shine with such luatrey as the tear that breakfy ' 
For others' wo, down Yutue's manlj cheeka. 

SECTION n> 

▼SB8B8 IN WHICH THE LINB8 ABB OF mFFBUHT LBHtfR. 

• BUaaofeeUtUalOrigmm 

RESTLESS mortals €oll for nought ; 
Bliss in vain from earth is soug^ ; 
Bliss, a native of the sky. 
Never wanders. Mortdsy tiy ; 
There jou cannot seds in vain ; 
For to seek ho*, is to gain. 

' The Pamant. 

The passions are a nnrn'rons crowd. 
Imperious, positive, and loud, 
Curb these licentious sons of strife $ 
Henoe chiefly rise the storms of Ufa ; 
*If thej grow mutinous, and rave, 
They are thy masters, thou their slave. 

Trust in Providence rteammmML 

^Tifi Providence alone secure8| 
In every change, both mine anl .yours. 
Safety consists not in escape 
From dangers of a irightnil shape : 
An earthquake may be bid to spare 
The man that*s strattled by a nair. 
Fate steals along wi£ silent tread, 
Found oiVnest ki what least we dread; 
Frowns in the storm with angry brow. 
But in the sunshine strikes the blow. 

JEfiUi^h* 

How lov'd, how valn'd once, avails thee not : 
To whom related, or by whom begot : 
A heq> of dust alone remains of thee ; 
'Tis aU thou art, and all the proud ehall be. 

Fame* 
All fame is foreign, but of true desert ; 
Plays round the head, but comes not to the heart. 
One self'ifiproving hour, wiide years ootwdg^ 
Of stqpid starers, and of loud huzzas ; 
And more true joy Marcellus ezU'd feelSi ^^ '■ 
k: Than Cmar with a senate at bis heels, 1^^ 

■• p 2 '*•'" 
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Viriiu the^Giiardum of YmtOu 

Down the smooth stream of life the stripliiig darts, 
Gay aa the mom ; bright glon^s the vernal uj, 
Hope swells his sails, and Faasion steers his coniw. 
Safe glides his little baric along the shore, 
Where Tiitae takes ter stand : but if too &r 

m 

He launches forth beyond diaeretion's mark, ^ 
Sudden the tempest scowls, the surges row, ' 
Blot his fair day, and plunge him in the deep. 

Sunri9e» 
But yonder comes the powerful Idng of day. 
Rejoicing in the east The less'nii^ elood, 
The kindUing azure, and the mountiln's brovr, 
Dlum'd with fluid gold, bis near approach' 
Betoken glad. Lo, now, apparent all 
Aslant the dew-bright earth, and coloursd air. 
He looks in boundless majesty abroad ; 
And sheds the shinkig day, that bundahed plays 
On rodcs, and hills, and tow'rs, and wandering streaikps^ 
High gleaming from afar. 

Sdfgaverfimeni. 

May I govern my passions with absolute, sway ; 
And grow wiser and l^atter as life wears awtiy. 

ShepJurd. 
On a mountain, stretched beneath a hoary' ifHOow, 
Ixjf a shepherd swain, and viewed the rolling MIIow« 

SECTION HI. 

VXLSES CONTIINUIO tXCLAMATIONS, INTBUUMATIOHH AHl 

FABSNTHBSIS. 

GoMpe/eiice. 
A COMPETENCE is sdl wecafi enjoy : 
Oh ! be content, where Heaven can give no more ! 

JRe/tfc(io» tiamtud to Happku$a» 
Much joy not only speaks small happiaeflB, 
But happmess that shortly must expire. 
Can joy unbottom'd in reflection, stand ? 
And, m a tempest, can reflection live T 

Frimdihip. 
Can gold gain finends^ip 1 Impudence of hope t 
As well mere man an angel might beget 
Love, and love only, is the loan for love. 
Lorenzo! pride r^resi ; nor hoigt to find 
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A fnendy but what has found a friend in thea. 
All like the purchvie ; few the price will paj I ' 
And this makes friends such miracles below. 

Patience* 

Bewaie of desp'rate steps. The darkest djgr 
(Live Ckll to-morrow) will have passed awaj. < 

. Luxury. 

' ^O luxury! 

fiane of cjated life, of affluent states, 
What dreary change, what ruin is not thine I 
How doth thy bowl intoxicate the mbd I 
To the soft entrance of thy rosy cave. 
How dost thou lure the fortunate and great I 
Dreadful attraction ! 

Virluoui Activity. 

Seize, mortals ! seize the transient hoar ; 
Improve each moment as it flies : 
Life's a short summer — man a flow'r ; 
He dies— Alas ! — how; soon be dies ! 

The Sour^ of Happiness. 

Season's whole pleasure, all the joys of sense, 
Lie in three words ; health, peace, and competencei; 
But health consists with temperance alone ; 
And peace, 0, vurtue ! peace is all thy own. 

Placid Emotion. 
Who can forbear to smile with nature t Can 
The stormy passions in the bosom roll, 
While every gale is peace, and eveiy grove 
Is melody ? 

Solitude.* 
sacred solitude I divine retreat ! 
Choice of the prudent ! envy of the great ! 
By thy pare stream, or in thy waving shade^ 
We court fair wisdom, that celestial maid :- 
The genuine offspring of her lov'd embrace, 
(Strangers on earth) are innocence and peace. 
There from the wkys of men laid safe aiE&ore, 
We smile to hear the distant tempest roar $ 
There, bless'd with health, with bus'ncss unpcrple^^p 
This life we relish, and ensure the next 

* Bf lolibide here ii Bieant, atemporuyseclarionfr^nn^^ttrXt 
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' Pruttme not on To-momw, 

In hnman hearts what bolder thoughts can rise, 
Than man's presumption on to-morrow's dawn I 
Where ifftd-morrow t In another woiid. 
For nomben this is c^rtafai ; the reverse 
Is sure to none. ^ 

Dam TifimiiB Tivamui.— fVIUIe wt Uu, Id ut ittw. 

" Life while yon live," the epicoire would say, 

«< And seise the pleasures of the present day.** 

** Live while you live," the sacred preachercries ; 

^ And give to Crod each moment as it flies." 

Lord ! in my idetvs, let both united be; 

I live in pleasure, when I live to thee ! Doin>Rinon» 

SECTION IV. 

VERSES IN TARIOUS VOBSIS. 

Tike tecfirily of Ftrliie. 

Let eoward guilt, with pallid feari ^ 

To shelt'iiDg caverui fly, 
And justly dread the vengefiil fate, 

That thunders through the aky. 
PMected k^ that hand, whose law 

The thieat'ning storms, obey, 
Intrq[>id virtue snmes secure, 

As in the blaze of day. 

RengnaiioiL 
And Oh! by error's force subdu'd, 

Since oft my stubborn will 
Freposf rous.shuns the latent good, 

And grasps the specious 111. 
Not to my wish, but to my want. 

Do thou thy gifts apply ; 
Unaslc'd, wliitit good thou knowest grant ; 

What ill, though aslL'd, deny. 

Compcusum. 
I have fonnd out a gift for my fair; 

I liave found where the wood-pigeons brail t 
But let me that plunder forbear ! 

She win say, tis a barkiarous deed. 
For he ne'er can be true she averr'd. 

Who can rob a poor bird of its young : 
And I lov'd her the more, when I heard 

Such tenderness fall from her tongue. 
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Epitaph. - / 

Here rests bis head upon the lap of earth, 

A jouth to fortune and to fame unknown; 
Fair science frown'd not on his humble birth. 

And melancholy mark'd him for her. own. 
Large was his bounty, and his soul sincere ; 

Heav'n did a recompense as largely send ; 
He gave to mis'rj all he had — a tear : 

He gain'd from Heav'n ('twas all he wish'd) a friend. 
No further seek his merits to disclose, 

Or draw his frailities from their dread abode, 
(There ^ey alike in trembling hope repose,) 

The bosom of his father ai^ his God. 
Joy and Sorrow connected. 
Stiil, where rosy pleasure leads, 
See a kindred grief pursue ; 
Behind the steps that mis'ry treads, 
Approaching comforts view, 
lae hues of bliss more brightly glow, 
cShastis'd by sable tints of woe ; 
And blended form, with artful strife, 
ne strength and harmony of life. 

The golden Mean, 
He that holds fast the golden mean, 
AikI lives contentedly between 

The little an^the great. 
Feels not the wants that pinch the poor, 
Nor plagues that haunt the rich man's door, 

ImDitt'ring all his his state. 
The tdllest pines feel most the pow'r 
9f winf ry blast; the loftiest tow'r 

Comes heaviest to the ground. 
The bolts that spare the mountain's side. 
His cloud-capt eminence divide ; 

And spread the ruin round. 

Moderate Views and Aime recommended^ 
With passions unruffled, untainted with ^iride, 

By reason my life let me square ; 
The wants of my nature are cheaply supplied | 

And the rest are but folly and care. 
How vainly, through infinite trouble and strife. 

The many their labours employ ! 
Since all that is truly delightful in life. 

Is what all, if they please, may enjoy« 
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JUtaehmeiU to Life, 
The tree of deepest root is foand 

Leait wflHng fldll to quit the gnwiid : 

Twaa Aerefore said bj andent stgee. 

That hm of life increased with jean. 
So muchi that fai oor later stasesy 
When pidn grow sharp, and sickiiese rage% 
. The graatest love of life appean. 

Ftrdit'f addreit to PUamrt.^ 

Test happineas enjoj thy gay allies ! 

A youu of folliesy an old age of cares ; 
foung yet enenrate, old yet never wise, 

Yiee wastes their vigour^ and tlieir mind impairs. 
Tain, idle, delicate, in thongfatless ease. 

Reserving woes for age, thdr prime they spend ; 
AQ wretched, hopeless, in the evil days. 

With sorrow to the verge of life they tend., 
Crrieved with the present, of the past asham'd, 
They live and are despis'd ; they die, nor more are natt*dk 

SECTION V. 
vsESBe nr which sodkd corbbsponds to SKurmcATioir* 

Smooth and rough Vem, 
SOFT is the strain when zephyr gently hfews, 
And the smooth stream in smoother numbers flows. 
But when loud surges lash the sounding shore^ 
The hoarse rough verse, should Hke the torrent roar. 

Sloto Motion imitated. 
When Aj^ strives some rock's vast vreigfat to throw. 
Hie line too labours, and the words move slow. 

Smflt and eaty Motion. 
Not so when swift Camilla scours the plain, 
FBes o'er W unbending com, and sldms along die mnin* 

Fettifi^ Trees in a Wood. 
Loud sounds the axe, redoubling strokes on strokes ; 
On all sides round the forest hims her oaks 
Headlong. Deep echoing groan die thickets brown ; 
Then rusdingy crackling, crashing, thunder down. 

Sound of a Bow^itring. 
The string let fly 
Twang'd short and sharp, like i£» shrill swallow's crf» 

^ Senfoal Plearan. 
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Tfy PheoBonL 
See ! Trom &e brake the whirring pheamnfc 8p|riii|fi 4 
And mounts exulting on triumphsuit wings. 

ScyUa and GfcoryMw. 
Dire Scjlla there a scene of horror forms, 
And here Gharybdis fills the deep with storms. 
When the tide ruebes fftim her rumbling caves, 
The roug^ rock roars ; tumuUnous bofl the waves. 

BoisUrout and genih Soimdf. 

Two craggy rocks projecting to the main, 
The roariag wind's tempestuous rage restrain: 
Within, the waves in so«er murmurs glide ; 
And ships secure without their halsers ride. 

Labarioui and impettumi MoHon, 
With manj b w^ury step, and many a groan. 
Up the high hiUne heaves a huge roux^ stone : 
The huge round stone resulting with a bound, 
Thunders impetuous ^own, and smokes along the grooqtf . 

Regular and slow Movement. 
First march the heavy mules securely slow ; 
Cdr hills, o'er dales, o'er crags, o'er rocks they go. 

Motion slow and difficult. 
A needless Alexandrine ends the song,^ 
That like a wounded snake, drags its slew length along. 

A Bock torn from ike Broun of a Mountain. 

StiU gath'ring force, it smokes, and urg'd amain, 
Whirls, leaps, and thunders down, impetuous to the ^auk 

Extent emd violence of the Wooes. 
The waves behind impel the waves before, 
Wide rolling, foaming high, and tumbling to the shore. 

Penms JVumbers. . 

In those deep solitudes and awful cells. 
Where heav'nly-peasive contemplation dwelk, 
And ever-musing melandioly reigns. 

] Baiik. 

Arms on armour clashing brayed ■ 
Horrible dbcord ; and the madding wimls 
Of brazen fury rag'd. 

Sound imitating Reluctance* 
(for who, to dumb foi^etfulness a prey, 
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I 

V L«ft the xnxok precincts of the cheerful day. 

Nor cast one longmg, I'mg'ring look bemnd T 

SECTION YL 

PAKAOKAPHS OF CREATEA XSMm* 

Ccmiififrtfii AffteHon. 

THE love diat cheers life's latestetage. 
Proof agmfnst sickness and old age. 
Preserved by virtue from decleunooi 
Becomes not weary of attention : 
But lives, iidien that exterior grace. 
Which first inspired the flame, decsft. 
'Tis gentle, deficate, and kind, 
To &ult8 cooqpassionate, or bUnd ; 
And will with sympathy endure 
Those evils it would gladly cure. 
But anffiy, coarse, and harsh expresdon, 
Shows lovelo be a mere profession ; 
Rroves that the heart is none of his, 
Or soon expels him if it is. 

Swarms of Flying Insects, 

nick in yon stream of light, a thousand ways. 
Upward and downward, thwarting and convolv'd| 
The quiv'ring nations sport ; till, teinpest-wing^d, 
Fierce winter sweeps them from the face of day 
Ev'n so, luxurious men, unheeding, pass 
An idle summer life, in fortune's shine, 
A season's glitter ! Thus they flutter on, 
FW>m toy to toy, firum \^nit7 to vice ; 
Till, blown away by death, oblivion comes 
Beldnd, and strikes tllem from the bodi of life. 

Bmejicenee its awn Reuford, 
Mj fortune (for I'll mention ally 
And more than you dare tell) is small; 
Tet ev'ry friend partakes my store, 
And want goes smiling frsm my door. 
Will fo»ly shillings warm the bxeaifc 
Of worth or industry distress'd 1 
This sum I cheerfully impart ; 
'Tis fourscore pleasiu^s to my heart : 
And you may make, by means like these, , 
Five talents ten, whene'er you please. 
'TIS true, my litde parse grows Itght ; 
But then I sle^ so sweet at night I ^ 
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'Fills grand specific will prevail, 
Wben all the doctor's opiates fail. 

Virtue thp best TreoMure. 

Virtue, tjbe strength and beaiitj of the soul, 
h the best gif^of Heav'h : a happiness 
Xbat, even id)ove the smiles and frowns of iste, - 
Kxak^ great nature's fevourltes : 'a wealth 

That ne'er encumbers ; nor to baser hands 

Oan be transferred. It is the only good 

Man justly boasts of, or can call bis own. 

Riches are ofl by guilt and l)aseness eam'd* 
I I^ut for one end, one much-neglected use, 

•^re riches worth our care ; (for nature's wants 

^^ tew, and without opulence supplied ;) 

This noble end is to produce the soul ; 

To show the virtues in their fairest light ; 

^Ad make humanity the minister 

^f bounteous Providence. 

CimUmplaiion* 

^ yet 'tis midnight deep. The weary clouds, 
°^w meeting, mingle into solid gloom. 
^ow, while the drowsy world lies lost in sleep, 
I«et me associate with the serious night, 
Ajdd coQte^iij' nation, her sedate compeer ; 
I^t me shaLe off th' intrusive cares of day, 
And lay the meddling senses all aside. 

Where now, ye lying vanities of life ! 
Te ever tempting, ever cheating train ! . 

Where are you now ? and what is your amount t 
Vexation, disappointment, and remorse. 
Sad, sick'uing mought! And yet, deluded man 
A scene of crude dbjointed visions past, 
And broken slumbers, rises still resolv'd, 
With new flush'd hopes, to run the giddy round, 

Pkoiure of Piety. , 

A Deity believ'd, is joy begun; 
A Deity ador'd, is joy advanc'd ; 
A Deity beloy'd, Is joy matur'd. 
' Each branch of piety delight inspirffi ; 
Faith builds a bridge from this world to the nezftt 
O'er death's dark gulf, and aU its horror hides ; 
Praise, die sweet exhalation of our joy, 
That joy esadtSi and makes it sweeter still s 

Q 
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PrajV ardent opens' heav'n» lets down a stream 

J0( glery, on the conaeerated hour ' 

Of man in audiience with the Deitj. / 



CHAPTER II. 
tTARRATlVE PIECES. 

SECTION I. 

Tfht Beanand the Beei* 

AS two foi|ng bears, in wanton mood| 
Forth issuing from a neighbourinff wood. 
Came where the industrious bees had at(Nr'd, 
In artful cells, their luscious heard ; 
O'eijoy'd they,seizM, widi eager haste, 
Luxiurious on the rich repast 
Alarm'd at this, the little crew 
About their ears vindictive flew. 

2 The beasts, unable to sustain 

The unequal combat, quit the plain : 
Half blind with rage, and mad with pain, 
Their native shelter they regain ; 
There sit, and now discrecter grown, 
Too late their rashness they bemoan ; 
^ And this by dear experience gain. 
That pleasure's ^ver liought with psJn. 

3 So when the gilded baits of vice 

, Are placed before our longing eyes, 
Wkh greedy haste we snatch ourfiU, 
A^d swallow down the latent ill : 
But when experience opes our eyes, 
Away the fancied pleasure fies. 
It flies, but oh ! too late we find, 
It leaves a real stmg behind. — ^hxiuuok. 

SECTION II. 

Tfks J>ltghtingah and Uu OUnD^womiL 

A NIGHTINGALE, fliat all day long 
Had cheer'd the village with his song, 
Nor yet at eve his note suspended, 
Nor yet when eventide was ended, 
3cigan to fied, as well he might, 
Tm keen demands of appetite ; 
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'When, looking esigerly around, 
He spied far offy upon the ground, 
A something shining in the dark, ^ 
And knew the glow-worm by his sparic ; 
So, stooping down from hawthorn top, 
He thought to put him in his crop. | 

2 The worm aware of -his intent, 

Harangued him thus, right eloquent — 
*^ Did you admire my lamp," quoth Le, ■ 
** As much as I ^our minstrel^, 
Teu would abhor to do me wrong, 
As much as I to spoil your song ; 
S*or 'twas the self-same Pow'r divine. 
Taught you to sing, and me to shine; 
That ybu with music, I with light, 
. Hight beautify and cheer the night" ^ 

^ The songster heard his short oration, 
•^^^ul, wamlng out his approbation, 
ft^leas'd him, as my story tells, 
Aj[ul found a supper some where else* 
Hence, jarring sectaries may ieam, 
Their real interest to discern ; 
That brother should not war with brofter, . 
And worry and devour each other : 
But sing and shine by sweet consent. 
Till life's poor transient night is spent ; 
Hespecting, in each other's case. 
The gifts of nature and of grace. 

I Those Christians best best deserve the name, 
Who studlou&ly make peace their aim ; 
Peace, both the duty and the prize 

* Of him that creeps, and him that flies. 
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SECTION ni. 

The trials of Virhte. 

PLAC'D on the verge of youth, my mind 
Life's op'nlng scene survey'd : 

I view'd its iUs of various kind. 
Afflicted and afraid. 

9 But chief my fear the dangers mov'd. 
That virtue's path enclose ; 
My heart the wise pursuit approved, 
But O, wiiat toils oppose! 
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3 For see, ah see ! while yet her waijs 

With doubtful step I tread, 
A hostile World it« terrors rtdse. 
Its snares delusive spread. 

4 hove shall I, with heart prepar'di 

Those terrors learn to meet? 
How, from the thousand snares to guaid 
My unexperienc'd feet? 

5 As thus I musM, oppressive sleep, • 

Soft o'er my temples drew 
Oblivion's veiL— The wat-ry deep. 
An object strange and new, 

6 llelbre^e rose : on the wide shore 

Observant as I stood, 
The gathering storms around me roar. 
And heave the boiling flood, 

7 Near and more near the billows rise ; 

Ev'n low my steps they lave ; 
And death to my aflfrighted eyes 
Approached in ev'ry wave. 

8 What hope, or whither to retreat I 

Each nenre at once unstrung ; 
Chill fear had fetterM fast my'feet, 
And chain'd my speechless tongue. 

9 I felt my heart within me die ; 

When sudden to mine ear 
A voice, descending from on high, 
Reprov'd my erring fear. 

10 " What though the swelling surge thon see 

Impatient to devour ; •« 

Rest, mortal ; rest on God's decree, 
And thankful own his power. 

11 << Enow, when he bade the de^ lypear, 

< Thus far,' th' Almighty said, 
^Thus far, no further rage ; and here 

< Let thy proud waves be stay'd^ " 

12 I heard ; and lo ! at once coi^roU'd, 

The waves in wild retreat, 
Back on themselves reluctant roU'd, 
And murm'ring left my feet 

18 Deeps to assemfaluig deeps in vain 
Once more the rignal gave : 
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The shores the rushing weight sustaioi 
And check th' usurping wave. 

'14 Conviiic'd, ia nature's volume wise, 
The imag'd truth I read ;- 
And sudden from my waking leyes 
Tb' instruistive vision fled. , 

15 Then why thus heavy, my soul t 

Say, why distnisttul still, 
Thy thoughts with vain- impatience roD 
O'er scenes of future ill ^ 

16 Let faith suppress each rising fear, 

Each anxious doulit exclude : 
, Thy Maker's will hath plac'd thee hsre, 
A Maker wise and good ! 

17 He to thy ev'ry trial knows 

Its just restraint to give : 
Attentive to behold thy woes, 
And faithful to relieve. 

18 Then why thus heavy, my soul ! 

Say, why distrustful still, 
Thy thoughts with vain impatience rolli 
O'er scenes of future ill ? 

■ 

19 Though griefs unnumbered throng tliee rouBtL 

Still in thy €tod confide, 
Whose finger marks the seas their bound. 
And curbs the headfong tide. — ^uirrick* 

SECTION IV. 

Hie Toulh and the PhUosophtr 

A GRECIAN youth of talents rare, 
Whom Plato's philosophic care 
Had form'd for virtue's nobler view. 
By precept and example too, 
Would often boast his matchless skill, 
To curb the steed, and guide the wheel ; 
And as he pass'd the gazing 'throng, 
Yfjlh graceful ease, and amack'd the thong 
The kliot wonder ^ey expreaa'd. 
Was praise and transport to his breast 

; S At length, quite vaip, he needs wcmld fhow 
Kia maflter what his art cm^d do ; 

* : Q « - . 
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And bade hb divea his chariot lead 
To Acadeni08*;Hicred shade. 
The trembling groTe confess'd itf fright. 
The wood-njmphs started at the sight ; 
The muses drop their learned Ijie, 
And to their inmost shades retire. 

I How'er, the jonth, with forward dr. 
Bows to the sage, and mounts the ear« 
The lash resounds, the coursers springi 
The chariot marks the rolling ring ; 
And gath'ring crowds, with eager ejes, 
And shouts, porrae him as he^flies. 

i Triumphant to the goal retum'd, 
With nobler thirst his bosom bam'd ; 
And now along th' indented plain 
The self-same track he marla again, 
Pursues iprith care the nice design, 
Nor ever deriates from the line. 
Amazement seiz'd the circling crowd ; 
The youths with emulation glow'd ; 
Ev'n bearded sages hail'd the boy ; 
And all but Plato gs^'d with joy. 

For he, deep-judging sage, beheld 

With pain the triumphs of the field ; 

And when the charioteer drew mgh. 

And, flush'd with hope, had cau^t Us ey«— 

" Alas ! unhappy youth," he cry'd, 

** Expect no prsuse from me," (and idghM.) 

I ** With indignation I survey 
Such skill and judgment thrown away : 
The time profusely squander'd there, 
On vulgar arts beneath thy care. 
If well employM, at less expense, 
Had taught thee honour, virtue, sense ; 
And rais'd tliee from a coabhman's fate, 
To govern men, and guido the state." 

SECTION V. 

BUeawiB hitwem Jidam and Eoe^ r^Uring 

NOW came still ev'ning on, and twilight graj 
Had in her sober hvery all ^ings cUuL 
Silence accompanied ; for beast and bird, 
Tfaej to tbiBitgrusj concb,^^ to thel 
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Were suok ; all bat the wakeful nfghdngate' 
She all night long her mm'rotui d^ecantsang ; 
Silence was pleased. Now glow'd die firmameol 
With liYing sapphires : Hesperus, that led 
The starry host, rode br!ghte8t, tUl the mooBf 
Hising in clouded majestj,^at length, 
Apparent queen, Ulweil'd her peerless light. 
And o'er the dark her silkier-mantle threw. ^ 

2 When Adam thus to Evw f *' Fair eonsorti th' hour 
Of night, and all things now retired to rert. 
Mind us of like repose ; since God hath set 
Labour and rest, as day and ni^t, to men 
Successive ; and the timely dcnr of sleep, 
'Nbw (ailing with soft slumb'rous weight, indinei 
Our eye-lids. Other creatures all day long 
Rove idle unemployed, and less need rest ; 
Man hath his daily work of body or of niid 

. Appointed, which declares his dignity, 
And the regard of heav'n on all his way: | 
While other animals unactive range, 
And of their doings God takes no account 

3 To-morrow, ere fresh morning streak the east 
With first approach of Jight, we must be risen. 
And at our pleasant labour; to reform 
Ton flow*ry arbours, yonder alleys green. 
Our walk at noon, with branches overgrown, 
That mock our scant manuring, and require 
More hands than ours to lop their wanton gnmdk 
Those blossoms also, and those dropping gums, * 
That lie bestrewn, unsightly and nnsmooth. 
Ask riddance, if we mean to ^read with ease. 
Mean while, as nature wills, night bkb as rest*^ 

4 To whom thus Eve, with perfect beauty adom'd :, 
<< My author and dispcMer, Yfhult dioa Ud'st 
Unargued I obey ; so God ordsdns. 
With thee conversing, I forget all tune ; 
All seasons and their chapge, all please aUke. 
Sweet is the breath of mom, her rising sweety \ 
With charm of earliest birds ; pleasant the son ^ ^ 
When first on tlis delightful land he spreads , 
His orient beams, on herb, tree, fruit, and flew^i 
Glist'ning with dew ; fragrant the fertile earth 
After soft showers ; and sweet the eomfaoffoa ' 
Of grat^ ev'ntiy mlM ; then feOnl al^ 
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6 BolniMMrfamth of morn, when rfia 
WK& cfaorm of earliest birds ; nor rising sail . 
On tMB doligfaAfal land ; nor herb, fmit, flow^ .-? 
GttrtMv WW dew ; Hor fragrance after sl|OffM|i 
If or grated evening mild ; nor filenl nighti 
Wkh lids her solemn bird ; nor walk by mooBy \ 
Or gnilering star-li^ht--without diee Is aic^et. 
B«tt wherefore aU night long shine these? forwfafp 
Thb glorious sigiiti when Mep.hath abut nR cfiatt 

6 To whom onr general ancestor reply'd : 

M Dtnriiler of God and man, aecompliflbM Ev»I 
Tbsoenare their coarse to finish roond the mri^ 
By morrow evening : and from land to lani!, ** 
In order, ^ongh to nations yet unborn, 
MUiislhring li^t prepar'd, they set and rise ; 
Lest total Sai^nosB snould by night regafai ' - 
Her old poesession, and exttnguish Ijfo 
In nature and all things ; which Aese soft firen x 
Not only enliffhten, but with kindly lieat 
Of various influence, foment an'd warm^ 
Tempw or nourish ; or in part shed down , ■ ^ 

, ^ Their s^Barrirtue on all kinds that grow ' 
On earth, made hereby apter to receive 

Perfection iiom the sun's more potent rar« . .' 

^ - ■ ■ ■ - . . . . *, ■ ■ , ^ 

T TlMsOi^ttien, though mmeheld in deep of nighl. 
Shine not in won ; ^nor think, though men wer 
That heav'n wonld want qiectators, €rod waal 
Millions of .spiritual creatures walk the eartii 
Unseen both when we wake and when we sleep 
An these with ceaselem praise his worics K;eliQU» 
Both day and night How often from the steepi 
Of echoing hOl or il||bket have weheaird 
' Celestial voices to die Aiidxdgbt idr, 
Sole or responsive each to <QUiers' notOi 
Sfaudng their great Creatoi^ T Oft hi bands, 
Wkue they kq>t watch, or n^tly rounding wa^Ci 
IfMh kea^nly touch of instrumental soua£| . . 

In full harmonk.nnmber join'd thehr sonn 
IXvkie the nighi aqd lift our thoughts toboifSf.* 

fr Thus talkhig, hiibdja hand, alone tiMf Msad 
OAtodmrUMUkoifer^^ ^. — h^~v 
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-There arriv'd) both stopdy 



Both tum'd ; and und^ open sky ador'd 

The God that made both sky, air, earth, and b^v'nt 

Which they beheld, the moon's resplendent globe^ 

And starry pole. '' Thou also mad'st the nlgfat| 

Makler Omnipotent, and thou the day. 

Which we, in our appointed work employ'd. 

Have finish'd, happy in our mi^tual help. 

And mutual love, the crown of all our bUas 

Ordain^ by thee ; and this delicious place, 

For us too large, where thy abundance wants 

Partakers, and uncropt falkllo the ground. 

But thou hast promis'd from us two a race. 

To fill the earth, who shall with us extol 

Thy goodness infinite, both when we wake. 

And when we seek, as now, thy gift of sleqp.^ KILVOI 

SECTION VL 

Religion and DecdJu 

LO ! a form divmely bright, 

Descends, and bursts upon my sight ; * 

A seraph of illustrious birth I 

(Religion was her name on earth;) 

Supremely sweet her radiant face, 

And blooming with celestial grace ! 

Three shining cherubs form'd her tradn, 

Wav'd their light wings, and reach'd the plailll 

Faith, with sublime and piercmg eye. 

And pinions fiutt'ring for the slr^ ; 

Here Hope, that snuling angel, stands, 

And golden anchors grace her hgnds; 

There Charity inrol^ of whitOi^ ^ - 

Fairest and fav'rite maid of light 

The seraph spoke— «« 'Tis Reason's part 
To govern and to guard the hteit^ 
To lull the wayward soul to rest, 
When hopes and fears distract the breasL 
Reason may calm this doubtful strife. 
And steep tiiy bark througfa'various lUls : 
But when the storms of death are night 
And midnight darkness veils the sky, 
Shall Reason then direct thy siily 
Disperse the elouda, or smk the gale t 
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Stranger, this skill alone is mine, I ^ 

Skill that transcends his scan^ line. I V 

3. << Revere thyself— thouVt near allied I ^ 

To angels on thy better side. I ^ 

How various e'er their ranks or Idndsi | \ 

Angeb are but unbodied minds : 
When the partition-walls decajr, ^ ■ 

Men emerge angeb from thear day* 
Tes, when the frailer body dies, 
The soul asserts her kindred sides. 
But minds, though sprung from heaT'nly ram^ 
Must first be tutor'd for the place : 
The joys above are understood, 
And relish'd only by the good. 
Who shall assume diis guardian care ; 
Who riiall secure their birth-right there T 
Souls are my charge— to me 'tis giv'n 
To. tram them for their native heav'n." 

4 << Know then — who bow the early knee^ 
And give the willing heart to me ; 
Who wisely, when Temptation waits. 
Elude her frauds, and spurn herbadts; 
Who dare to own my injur'd cause. 
Though fools deride my sacred laws | 
Or scorn to deviate^o the wrong. 
Though persecution lifls her thong ; 
Though all the sons of hell conspire 
To raise the stake and Ugbt the fire ; 
Enow that for such superior souls, 
There lies a bliss beyond the poles ; 
Where spiritsi shine with purer ra^y. 
And brighten to meridian day ; 
Where love, where boundless friendship rules 
(No friends that change, no love that coob ;) 
Where rising floods of knowledge roll, 
And pour, and pour, upon the soul ! 

5 '^ But Where's the passage to the skies t * 
The road through death's black valley liesi •^ 
Nay, do not shudder at my tale : 
Though dark the shade, yet safe the vale. 
This patli the best of pen have trod : 
And who'd decline the road to God! 
Oh 1 'tis a glorious boon to die I 
This favour can't be priz'dtoo high.'' 
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While thus she spoke, mj looks expressed' 
The raptures kindling in my breast; '' 

Mr soul a ^'d attention gav»; 
Vmetk the stern monarch of tim grave, 
^ With .haughty strides approach^ :-— amas'a 
Tstood, and trembled as I gaz'd.* 
The seraph calm'd.eachttnAiousfear, 
An^ kindly wip'd the falling tear ; ' 
Then hastened, with expanded wing. 
To meet the pale, terrific king. 

V But now what n>ilder scenes arne ! 
The tyrant drops his hostile guise ; 
He seems a youth divinely fair; 
In graceful ringlets waves his hair ; 
His wings their whit'ning plunies displayi 
His bumish'd plumes, reflect the day ; 
Ugbt flows his shining azure vest, 
And all the angel stands confesa'd. 

I view'd the change with sweet surprise ; 
And, Oh ! I panted for the skies ; 
Thank'd heav'n, that e'er I drew ihy breath. 
And triumphed in the thoughts of death 
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SECTION I. 

Thevamiyof Wealth, 

NO mofe Uius brooding o'er yon heap, 
With av'rice painful vigils keep ; 
Still unenjoy'd the present store^ 
Still endless raghs are breath'd for more. 
Oh ! quit the shadow, catch the prize, 
Which not all India's treasure buys! 
To purchase heav'n has gold the pow'r ? 
Can gold remove firo mortal hour t 
In Ufe, can love be bought with gold T 
Are fHendship's pleasures to be sold 1 
No— all that's worth a wish — a thought^ 
Fair virtue gives onbrib'd, nnboogbt, 
Cease then on trash thy kttes to bi^ • 
.Let nobler views engage Vb^ ii^iid*-^^^ 'Pnioiit 
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SECTION n. 

Nothing formed in wtm. 

LET no presuming impious raiier tax 
Creathre wisdom, as if ought was form'd 
In vain^.or not for admirable ends. 
Sliall little hau^ity ignorance pronounce 
His works unwise, of which tne smallest part 
Exceeds the narrow vision of her mind 1 > 

As if, upon a full-proportionM dome, 
On swelling column heavM, the pride of art, 
A critic-flj, whose feeble raj scarce spreads 
An in6h around, with blind presumption bold. 
Should dare to tax the structure of the wfcole* 

2 And Lvesttheman whose universal eye 
Has swept at once th' unbounded scheme of ttiusgi 
Mark'd tneir dependence so, and firm accord. 
As with unfault'riog accent to conclude, 
Tliat this availeth nought ? Has any seen 
The mighty chain of beings, less'ning down 
From infinite perfection to the brink 
Of dreary nothing, desolate abyss ! 
From which astonish^ thought, recoiling turns 1 
Till then alone let zealous praise ascend, 
And hymns of holy wonder to thai rowsn, 
Whose wisdom shines as lovely in our minds, 
As on our smiling eyes his servant sun. — thompIicii 

SECTION in. 

On Pride. 

OF all the causes, which coni^ire to blind 
Man's erring judgment, and-misguid the mind. 
What the wesjc head with strongest bias rules, 
Is pride ; the never failing vice of fools. 
Whatever nature has in worth deny'd. 
She gives hi large recruits of needful pride ! 
For, as in bodies, thus in sools, we find 
What wants in blood and spiAs, swelled with wind. 
•Pride, wh&*e wit falls, steps in to our defence^ 
And fills up all the mighty void of sense* j 

2 If once right reason drives that cloud vwnf, * 
Truth breaks upon us with resistless day. 
Trust not yourself; but, your defects to knoiv^ 
Jhfe use of ev'ry fHend---«nd ev^ry foe^ 
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A Ijtde learning is a dangeroiM thing 
Drink deep, or lalite not the Pierian «prlnff : 
There shallow draughts intoxicate the bram $ 
And drinking largely sobers us again. 

3 Fir'd at first Sight with what the muse imi>art% , 
In fearless youth we teoipt the heighte of arti| ^ 
While, from the bounded level of our mind. 
Short views we take, nor see the lengths liehind ; 
But more advanc-d, b^hold with strange surprise 
New distant scenes of endless science rise ! 

So, pl^as'd at' first the tow'ring Alps we ttr, 
Mount o'er the vales, and seem to tread the sky ; 
Th' eternal snoifs appear already past, 
And the fimt clouds and mountains seem the last : 
But, those attadn'd, we tremble to survey x 
The growmg labours of the lengthen'd way ; 
Th' iccreasing prospect tires our wand'ring eyes; 
Hills peep o'er hills, and Alps on Alps arise. 

SECIION IV. 

Cruelly to BrtUet cmswred. 

I WOULD not enter on my list of friends, 
(Though grac'd witn poli^'d manners and fine fSttWi 
Yet wanting sensibility,) the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm* 
An inadvertent step may crush the snail, 
That crawls at evenmg in the public path i 
But he that has humanity, forewam'd, 
Will tread aside, and let the reptile live* 

? The creephig vermin, loathsome to die sight, 
And charg'd perhaps with venoms that intrudes 
A visitor unwelcome into scenes 
Sacred to neatness and repose,' th' alcove, 
The chamber, or refectory, may die. 
A necessary act incurs no blame. 
Not so, when held within their proper bouaA, 
And guiltless of offence they range the afr. 
Or take their pastime in the spadOus field. 
There they are privileged. And he that hunts 
Or harms them there, is guilty of a wrong ; 
Disturbs th* economy of nature's realm, 
Who ^hen slie form'd, design'd them an abode. 

4 The sum is this ; if man's convenience, healdi, 
Or safetF interfere, his rights and dsNbm» 

R 
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Are partmiNiiit, and miut exdnguish Uidpi. 

Elie they era all— the meaneai tUngi that are • 

Af free to live and to enjoy, that lif% 
^Ai God was free to form them wt tfatt firet» 

Who, in hia sovereign wiadom, made them all. 
4 Te therefore, who love mercy, teach your bqqb 

Tolovelttoo. The spring time of our yeara 

Is soon dishonoured and defii'd in moat, 

By budding ilhi that ask a prudent hand / 

To check ttiero. But Uas ! none sooner sbools 

If unrestrained, into luxuriant growth 

Than cruelty, most dev'lish of them alL 

6 Mercy to him that shows it, is the rule ^ 
And rigi)teous limitation of its act. 
By which beav'n moves in pard'ning guilty 
And he that shows none, beinff ripe in yearSi 
And conscious of the outrage he commits, 
Shall seek It, and not find it, in his 

SECTION T. 

Ji pantphran on the laUer pari of tiu ^ ekofUr ef ft 

J\iaUheuf. 

When my breast laoours with Q{/pressive care, 
<kDd o'er my cheek descends the felling tear ; 
While all my warring passions are at ^rife. 
Oh! let me listen to the words of life ! 
Raptures deep-felt his doctrine did Impart, 
And tiius he raia'd from earth the drooping heart» 

2 ** Think not, when ail your scanty' stores ailbrd, ■ 
Is ipread at once upcn the sparing iHMurd ; 
Tlunk not, when worn the homdy robe appears, 
While on the roof the howling tempest bears; 
What further diall this fed»le life sustain, 
And whatshall clothe these ahiv^ring limbs again* ' 

8 Say, does not life its nourishment eneed T 
And the fair body its investing weed! 
Bdiold 1 and look away yoor low despair- 
See Uie light tenants of the bairen air : 
To them, nor stores nor granaries belong ; 
Nou|^t| hot the woodland and the plearing mmg ; 
Tft, yew Und heavenly FaAer bends his ey« 
^ To tile leMtwIngthatflHs along the diy. 

To him they sfaig, when spring renews die fhbl| 
To him they ery,in winter's pinching reign ; 
Nor is tbdr maek, nor thdr pUnt in vib i 
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He heftTB the gay, And the distressfal cdl ; 
And with unsparing bounty fiUs them idl.^ 

5 ** Observe the rieing lily's snowj gnioe ; * 
Observe the various vegetable race : 
They neither toil, nor spin, but cardess grour ; 
Tet see how warm they blush"! how bright fhiej glow t 
l^hat regal vestments can with them eompace f 
What king so shining 1 or what queen so fair V* 

$ << If ceaseless, thus, the fowls of heaven he feeds ; 
If o'er the fields such lucid robes he spreads ; 
TTiil he not care for you, ye faithless, say 1 
Is he unwise ? or are ye less than they !" — thomsoit. 

SECTION VI. 

Tlie death of a good*Man a strong tucetilm to ViHm» 

THE chamber where die good man meets his &I09 

Is priviieg'd beyond the common walk 

Or virtuous life, quite in the verge of heav'a. 

Fly, ye profane ! if not, draw near with a|re| 

Receive the blesshig, and adore the chaneei 

That threw in this Kethesda your dftease : 

If unrestor'd by this, despair your cure. 
4 For, here, resistless demonstration dwells ; 

A death-bed's a detector of the Ifeart. 

Here tir'd dissunulatk>n drops her mask^ 

Through life's grimace, that mistress of the aeeat ! 

Here real, and apparent, are the same. 

You see the man ; you see his hold on Heaven, 

If sound his virtue, as PhUander's sound. \ 

8 Heav'n waits not the last moment ; own^ her friendi 

On this side death, and points them oat to men ; 

A lecture silent, but of sov'reign pow'r ; 

iTo vice, confusion ; and to vUtue, peace. 

Whatever farce the boastful hero plays, ' 

Tirtue alone has majesfy in death ; 

And greater still,'the more the tyrant frowns. 



SECTION VII. 

RiJUctiona on a Future Stattf/rom m rmew of WuU§rm 

'TIS done ! dread whiter spreads his latest glooms^ 
And reigns tremendous o'er the eonqaer'd year. 
How dead the vegetable kingdom lies ! 
How dumb the tuneAil! Horror wide extends 
His desolate domahi. Behold, fond man I 
B^e bore th/piotur'd life : passBouuetew 
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Tbj flow'ring Bjpfmgj thj fli^iiiiier'fl ardcol strengdit > 
Thy sdb^r Mtumn »ding iiUo^agey 
And pale concluding winter comes at hft^ 
And shuts the scene. 
2' Ah! whiter now are fled 

Tliose dreams of greatness ? those unsolid hopes 
Of happin<>ss? those longings after fame ? 
THose restless cares 1 those busy bustling dajns ? 
T^ose gay-spent, festive nights ? those veeruig thougfatfl^ 
Lost between good and ill, that shar'd thy life T 

3 All now are vanished ! Virtue sole surviveS| 
Immortal, never-failing friend of man, 
His guide to happiness on high. And see ! 
'Tis come, the glorious mom ! the second birtii 
Of Heav'n and earth ! awak'nhig nature, hears 
The new-creating word, and starts to life, 

In evr'y heightened form, from pain and death 

For ever free. The great eternal scheme, , 

Involving all, and In a perfect whole' 

Uniting as the prospect wider spreads, 

To reason?s eye refia'd clears up apace. 

4 Te vainly wise ! ye blind presumptuous ! now. 
Confounded in the dust, adore that Power 
And Wisdom, oft arraigned : see now the cause 
Why unassuming wor£h in secret Ihr^, i~ 
And died neglected : why the good man^l share 

In life was gall and bitterness of soul : 
Why the lone widow and her origans puiM 
In sUrving solitude ; while luxury. 
In palaces lay straining her low thought, 
To form unreal wants : whyheav'n-bom tnSbf 
And moderation fair, wore the red marks 
' Of superstition's scoui^ ; why licensed paloi 
That cruel spoiler, that embosom'd foe, 
Imbitter'd all our bliss. 

• 

5 Ye good distress'd I k 
Ye noble few ! who here unbending stanO . 
Beneath life's pressure, yet bear up awhile, 

And wliatyour bounded view, whidi only saw ^ 

A little part, deem'd evil, is no more : 

The storms of wint'ry time will quicklv pass. 

And one unbounded spring encircle alL-« THOSiFsoir* 
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SECTION Tin 
AdamU adoice io JBoe, to awM TtmpUiUmk 

«< WOMAN, ben are aU things aa the wffl 

or God ordain'd them ; his creatuig*haiid 

Nothing imperfect or deficient left 

^Or all that he created, much less man, 

Or aught that might his happjr state secure. 

Secure from outward force. Within himsetf 

The danger lies, yet lies within his pow'r : 

Agamst his will be can receive no barm. 
9 But God left free the will ; for what obeTS 

Reason, b fr«>e, and reason he made right ; 

But hid her well beware, and stiU erect, 

Lest, bj some fair appearing good sarpris'd, 

She dictate false, and mislnferm the will 

To do what God expressi j hath (brbld. 
. Not then mistrust, but tender love, enwiiis 

That I should mind thee oft : and mind thoQ me* 
1 Firm we subsist, jet possible to^sweiVe, 

Since reason not impossibly may meet 

Some specious object by the foe suboni*d„ 

And fail into deception unaware, 

Not keeping strictest watch, as she was wam'iL 

Seek not temptatu>n then, which to arokl 

Were better, and most likely If from me 

Thou sever not ; trial will come unsouglit. 
4 Wouldst thou approve thy constancy t upprovia 

First ^y obedience ; th' other who can knoWf 

Not seeing thee attempted, who attest T 

But if thou think, trial unsought mnr find 

Us both securer than thus wam'd tboii seem%l| 

Go ; for thy stay, not free, absents thee mores 

Go in thy native innocence ; rely 
, On what thou hast of virtue, summon all ^ 

ForGod towards thee hath done his pi|rtj do drins*** 



SECTION IX. 
(h Proeraiihaiiom, 
BE wise to-day ; His madness to deftr t 
Next day the fatal preredent will plead ; 
Thus on, till wisdom is poshM out of Ub» 
JVocrsstiflatlon Is the ttiM of ^me. • 
JSmraAir/earltsleab^tilLdliMftttiV 
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And, to the mercies of a moment leaves 
The T^st concerns of an eternal scene. 

9 Of man's miraculous mistakes, this bears 
The pdm, << That all men are 4boi|t to live :^ 
For ever on the brink of being bom. 
All paj tliemselves the compliment to think. 
On this reversion, takes up read j praise ; 
At least their own ; their future selves applaud ; 
How excellent that life thej ne'er will lead ! 
Time iodg'd in their own hands is follj's vails ; • 
That lodg'd in fate's, to wisdom they consign ; 
The thing thej can*t but purpose, thej postpone 
'Tis not in foUy, not to scorn a fool ; 

And scarce in human wisdom to do) more. 

• 

8 All promise is poor dflatory man ; 
And that thro' ev'^ stage, ^lien joong, indeed. 
In full content we sometimes noblj rest, 
Unanxious for ourselves i and onlj wish, 
As duteous' sons, ou^father's were more wise. 
. At thirty, man suspects himselFa fool ; 
Knows it at forty, and reforms his plan ; 
At fifty, chides his infamous delay ; 
Pushes his prudent purpose to resolve ; 
In all the magnanimity of thought. 
Resolves, and re-resolves, then dies the same. 

4* And why ? Because he thfaiks hfanself immortaL 
All men think all men mortal, but themselves ; 
Themselves, when some alarming shock orfate 
Strikes through their wounded hearts the sudden di 
But their IwMrts wounded, like the wounded air. 
Soon close ; where, past the shaft, no trace is foon 
As from the wing no sear the sky retains^^ 
The parted wave no furrow from the keel $ 
So dies in human hei^rts the thought of death. 
Ev'n with the tender tear which Nature sheds 
O'er those we iove, we drop it in their grave.— Toe 

SECTION I; 

that PkUoiopkif^ which 9top9 ai Sec<mdary Cmuiif rcpn 

HAPPT the man who sees a God employ'd 
In all the good and ill that checker life I 
Besolving all eventa, ¥ri9ih \iiysvi eR«X» 
AAlnuuufoldrwto|\sta^VbA'«fQX ^ ^ 
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And arbitradoQ wiae of the Supreme. 
Did not has eye rule all things, and intend 
The least of oar concerns ; (lince from tibe kail 
The greatest oft orighiate i) could chance 
Find place in his dominion, or dispose 
One lawless particle to thwart his plan ; 
Then God might be sorprisM, and nnforseen 
Conting^ce might idarm him and distui*b 
The smooth and equal course of his aflairs. 

2 This^tnith, philosophji though eagle-ejM 
In nature's tendencies, oft o'eriooks ; ' 
^d having found his instrument, forgets 
Or disregards, or, more presumptuous still, ^ 

Denies &e pow'r that wields it God proclaim 
His hot displeasure against foolish men 
That live an atheist life ; involves the heav^m 
ji tempests ; quits his grasp upon the windS| 
And gives them all their fury ; bids a plague 
Kindle a fiery boil upon the skin, 
And putrifjthe breath of blooming health ; 

S He calls for famine, and the meagre fiend 
Blows mildew from between his shrivel'd lipe. 
And taints the golden ear ; he springs his vtdimp 
And desolates a nation «t a blast : 
Forth steps the spruce philosopher, and tdlfl 
Of homogeneal and discordant springs 
And principles ; of causes, how thej work 
B J necessary laws their sure effects, 
Of action and re-action« 

4 He has found 

The source of the disease that nature feels ; ' ^ 

And bids the world take heart and banish ftar 

Thou fool ! will thy discovery of the cause 

Suspend th' effect,»r heal it ? Has not God 

Still wrou^t by means smce first he made the WQiid t 

And did he not of old employ his means 

To drown it ? If hat is his creation less 

Than k capacious reservoir of means, 

Formed for hit use, and ready at his will t 

Cro, dress ^ine eyes with ^e-sal^ ; ask of Unit 

Or ask of whomsoever he has taught ; 

And learn, though latei the genmne cause ofelL 
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SECTION XI. 

JnUgfumi SvnUmefUs on JSTational Prtjudietif Sbotry, 4^ 

QH, for a lodge in some vast wilderoeap, 
- Some boundletMS contiguity of 'shade, < , 

Where ru^lou^ of oppression and deceit. 
Of unsuccessful or successful war. 
Might 4iever reach me more ! My ear is pau'dy 
MV soul is sicjk with ev'rj daj's report 
Of wrong and outrage with which earth is filled* 
There is no flesh hi man's obdurate heart ; ' 
It does not feel for man. The nat'ral bond 
. Of brotherhood is sever'd, as the fiax 
That falls asunder at the touch of fire. 

5 He finds his fellow guil^ of a skin 

Mot colourM like his own ; and having pow'r - ^ 
T^ enforce the wrong» for such a woruiy cause 
Dooms and devotes him as his lawful prey. 
L^s Intersected by a narrow fridi 
Abhor each cikher. Mountains interposed, 
Make enemies of nations, who h^d else. 
Like kindred tlrops, been mingled into one. 

8 Thus man devotes his brother, and destroys ; 

, And worse than all, and most to be deplored. 
As human nature's broadest, foulest blot, 
»- Chains him, and tasks him, and exacts his swetl 
; With stripes, that mercy, with a bleeduig hearty 
Weeps when she sees inflicted on a beast* 

4 Then what is man ! And what man seeinff tbls^ * 

And having human feelings, does not blu& > 

And hang bis head, to think himself a man t 
I would not have a slave to till my groniul. 
To carry n^e, to fan me while I sleep. 
And tremble when I wake, for all the weaHli 
That sinews bought and sold have ever eamPd* j 

6 No : dear as freedom is, and in my heart's I 
Just estimation priz'd above all prke ; . ! 
I had much rather be myself the slave, 

And wear the bonds, that fasten them on him* 
We have no slaves at home — then why abroad t 
And they themselves once ferried o'er the vnm 
That parts us, are emancipate and loos'd. 
6 Slaves cannot breathe in England : if their Imgi 
Receive our air, that momeTit they «r« (vet \ 
Tbejr touch our counfcrj, «nd tiM\T duM^^^M WBu 
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' And jealous of the blesBinf . ' Spread it then, ' 

And let it circutate throii|^ ev'iy vein 
Of aU jour empire ; that where Britain's power. 
!• felt, mankind maj fell her mercj too.— ^owPMk 

CHAPTER IT. 
DESCRIPTIVE PIECES. ^ 

SECTION I. 

* 

Hie Morrling in Summer, ^ ' 

The meek-ej'd mom appears, mother of dews^ 
At first fidnt gleaming in the dappled east ; 
Till far o'er ether spreads the wid'ning glows ; 
And from before the lustre of her face 
White break the clouds awaj. With quicken'd stepti 
Brown night retires ; joung day pours in apjBi^ei 
And opens all the lawny prospect wide. 

2 The dripping rock, the mountain's misty top, 
Swell on the sight, and brighten with the dawn. 
Blue, thro' the dusk the ^moking currents shine ; , 
And from the bladed field the fearful hare 

Limps awkward : while along the forest-glade ^ , 

The wild deer trip, and dAen turmng gaze 

At early passenger. Mosic awakes 

The native voice of undissembled joy ; 

And thick around the woodland hymns arise. 

3 Rous'd by the cock, tha soon-clad shepherd leaveft 
~ His mossy cottage, where with peace he dwells; - 

And firom the crowed fold, in order, drives 
His flock to taste the verdure of the mom. 
Falsely luxurious, will not man awake ; 
And springing from the bed of sloth, enjoy 
The cool, the fragi*ant, and the silent houTi 
To meditation due and sacred song ? 

4 For is there aught in sleep can charm the wise t 
To lie in dead oblivion, losing half 

The fleetfaig moments of too short a life ; 

Total extinctron of th' enlighten'd soul ! 

Or else to fisverish vanity aUve, 

WildeHd, and tossing thro' distemper'd dreams t 

Who would in such a gloomy state remain 

Longer than ns^nre craves ; when ev'ry muse 

And ev'ry blooming pleasure waits without, 

To bless the wildly devious mormn^^iSkX— ^B^ass^^ 
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/SECTION n. 

J2itra/ Sounds f oi loett as Rural Sightif idigh^kU 

MOR rural sights alone, but rural sounds 
Ekhilarate the spirit, and restore 
The tone of languid nature. Mighty winds 
That sweep the sldrt of some far-spreading wood. 
Of ancient growth, make music, not unlike 
The dash of ocean on his winding shore, 
And lull the spirit while thej fill the mind ; 
Unnumbered branches waring in the blasts 
And all their leaves fast fluttering all at once. 

S Nor less composure waits upon the roar 
Of distant floods ; or on the softer voice 
Of neighboring fountain ; or of rills that slip 
'Through the deft rock, and, chiming as thej faD 
Upon, loose pe.bbles, loo^ themselves at leagdi 
In matted grass, that, with a liveltergretn, 
Betrays the secret of theur silent course. 
Nature inanimate. employs sweet sounds; 
But animated nature sweeter still ; 
To soothe and satisfy the human ear* 

^ Ten thousand warblers cheer the day, and one 
The live-long night. Nor these alone, whose noCei 
Nice fingei^d art must emulate in vain ; 
But cawing rooks, and kites that swim sublime, 
In still repeated circles, s(^reaming loud; j^ 

The jay, the pye, and ev'n the boding owl, 
That hails the rising moon, have charms for me. *" - 
Sounds inharmomous in themselves, and harsh. 
Yet heard in scenes where peace for ever reigns. 
And only th^re, please highly for their sake.— cowPUt. 

SECTION in. 

The Rose. 

THE rose had been washM, just wash'd io a ahow^r. 
Which Mary to Anna conveyed ; "" 

The plentiful moisture eucumbered the flower, 
And weigh'd down, its beautiful head. 

3 The cup was all fill'd, and the leaves were aU WiC| 
And it seemed to a fanciful view, 
To weep for the buds it had leflE with regret, ^ 

On the flourisl^lng bush where it grew. }. 

S J bBstily seiz'd it, unfit aa it was 
For a uoeegay, ao 
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And swinging it rudelj, too ruddf, alM I 
I snappM Hr-^ fell to the ground. 

4 And sucb, I ezelaim'd, is the pitiless p«rC| 
< Some act <by the delicate mind ; 
Regardless of wringing and breaking a heart, 

AlreadjT to sorrow resfgn'd. . 

5 This elegant rose, had I shaken it less, 

Miffht have bloom'd with its owner awhue ; 
And the tear Uiat is wip'd with a little address, 
Maj be followed, perhapd, by a smile,-<-GOWrsf » 

SECTION IV. 

Can of Bijrdafor their Y<m^. 
AS thns the patient dam asdiduoas sits. 
Not to be tempted from her tender task, 
Or by sharp hunger, or by smooth delight; 
Tho' the whole loosen'd spring around her b]o|l% 
Her sympathizing partner takes his stand 
High on th' opponent bank, and ceaseless sings 
The tedious time away ; or else supplies 
Her place a moment, while she sudden Qjts 
To pick the scanty meal.- « 

2 Th' appointed tmw 
With pious toil ful6l1ed, the callow young, 
Warm'd and expanded into perfect life, 

Their brittle bondage break, and come to light § 

A helpless family, demanding food 

With constant clamour. O what passions then,. 

What melting sentiments of kindly care, 

On the new parents seize ! 

3 Away they fly 
Affectionate, and undesiring bear 

Xhe most delicious morsel to their young ; 

Which equally distributed, again 

^The search begins. Even so a gentle pair, 

By fortune sunk, but form'd of gen'rous mould, 

And charm'd with cares beyond the vulgar breast^ 

In somie lone cot amid the distant woods, 

Sustain'd alone by providential Heav'n, 

Oft, as th^ weeping eye their infant tndn, 

Check their own appetites and givethem alL— THOiUKm. 

SECTION V. 
lAb^rhf and Sk/urj^eoMra^dL Part of a tUUr wriilm 

from Italy f by Addison* 
HOW has kuid Heav'n adom'd this han^y Uxxi^ 
And scattortl Ideniiifv with a wwtal^ 
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But what avail }ier unexbaosted stores. 

Her blooming mountsdns, and her siiimj shores, 

With all the gifts that heaven and earth impart, 

The^miles of nature, and the charms of art, 

While proud oppression in h^r valleys rdgns, 

And tyranny usurps her happy plains ? 

The poor inhabitant beholds in vain 

The red'ning orange, and the siVelling grain ; 

Joyless he sees the growmg oils and wines. 

And ill the myrtle's fragrant shade, repines. 

2 Oh, Liberty, thou pow'r supremely bright. 
Profuse of bliss, and pregnant with delight ! 
Perpetual pleasures in thy presence reign ; ^ 

And smiling plenty leads thy wanton train. 
Eaa'd of her load, subjection grows moi:e h^t ; 
And poverty looks cheerful in thy sight 
Thou mak'st the gloomy face of nature gay ; 

' Giv'st beauty to the sun, and pleasure to the day; 
On foreign mountains may the sun refine 
The grape's sofl juice, and mellow it to wine ; 

[ With citron groves adore a distant soil, 
. And the fat olive swell with floods of oil : 
We envy not the warmer clime that lies 

; In ten degrees of more indulgent skies ; 
Nor at^the coarseness of our heav'n repine, 
Tho* o'er our heads the frozen Pleiads shine : 
'Tis Liberty that crowns Britanma's isle, [sn 

And makes her barren rocks, and her bleak mount 

SECTION TL 

Charity. A ParaphroBe on the 13A ChupUr of the S 

£jpisUe to the CorirUhians. 

Did sweeter sounds adorn my flowing tongue^ 
Than ever man pronounc'd, or angeTsong ; 
Had I all knowledge, human and dlvina. 
That thought can reach, or science can define ; 
And had I pow'r to give that knowledge tiirtb. 
In all the speeches of the babbUng eai& ; 
.. Did Shadrach's zeal my glowing breast inspto^ 
To weary tortures, and rejoice in fire ; 
Or had I faith like that which Israel saw. 
When Moses gave them miracles, and law : 
Tei, gracious chanty, \ndu\s|S!it sSiaBi% 
Wen not thy power eiSKmiUiiiEi\9inM^\ 
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TlioBe qpeechei would send up onlieeded Jfnft 
That seorn of life would be but wild d e i p y r ; 
A cjmbal's sound were better than my voiee; 
My faitb were form ; my eloqnmier were noiMt 
S Charity, decent, modest, easy, kindy 
Softens the hi^^, and rears the abject mind; 
Knows with just reins, and gentle hand, to gnidi 
Betwixt vile shame, and arbitrary pride. 
Not soon provok'd, she easily foi]gives ; 
And much she suffers, as she mn(£ belief^ 
Soft peace she brings wherever she arrives ; 
Snc builds our quiet as she forms our lives ; 
Lays Ux? rough paths of peevish nature even ; 
And opens m each heart a little heav'n. 

8 Each other gift, which God on man bestows» 
Its proper bounds, and due restriction knowi ; 
To one fix'd purpose dedicates its pow'k*. 
And finishing its act, exists no more. 
Thus, in obedience to what Heav'n deereea. 
Knowledge shall fadl^ and prophecy shall 
But lasting charity's more ample swi^, 
Nor bound by time, nor subject to decayi 
In happy triumph shall for ever live ; 
And endless good diffuse, and endless praise 

4 As throuj^ the artist's intervening glass. 
Our eye observes the distant planets pass ; 
A little we discover ; but allow, 
That more remains unseeh, than art can dbow ; 
So whilst our mind its knowledge would improvei 
(Its feeble eye intent on things aJbove,) 
High as we may, we lift our reason up, 
By faith directed, and confirm'd by hqpe ; 
Yet we are able only to survey, 
Dawnings of beams, and promises of day ; 
Heav'n's fuller effluence mocks our dazded s^^ | 
Too great its swiftness, and too strong its %hL 

5 But soon the mutate clouds shall be dk^dlM i 
The sun shall soon be face to face beheld. 
In all his robes, with all his gl(xy on. 
Seated sublime on his meridian throne. 
Then constant Fsdth, and holy Hope sliaU diet 
One lost in certainty, and one in joy : 
Whilst thou, more Jii4[»py pow'r, nit Chari^i 
Triumphant sislery gNtateat eC tfaetkcea^ 

8 
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Thj office, and thy nature still the same. 
Lasting thj lamp, and unconsumM thj flame, 
Shalt n^ sanrive — 

Shalt siand before the hosts of heav'n confest, 
For ever blessing, and for ever blest — ^pbior* 

SECTION VII. 

Pieiure of a Good Man. 

SOM£ angel guide mj pencil while I draw, 
What nothing else than angel can exceed, 
A man on earth devoted to the skies ; 
Like ships at sea, while in, above the world. 
TVith aspect mild, and elevated eye, 
Behold him seated on a mount serene. 
Above the fogs of sense, and passion's storm ; 
All the black cares, and tumults of this life, 
Like haruftless thunders, breaking at his feet. 
Excite his pitj, not impair his peace. 

3 Eaiih's genuine sons, the sceptred, and the slave, 
A mingled mob ! a wandVing herd ! he sees, 
BewildeHd in the vale; in all unlike! 
His full reverse in all ! What higher praise? 
What stronger demonstration of the right ? 
The present all their care ; the future his. 
When public well^re calls, or private want. 
They ^ve to fame ; his bounty he conceals. 
Their virtues varnish nature ; his exalt. 
Mankind's esteem they court ; and he his own 

8 Theirs the wild chase bf false felicities ; 
His, the composed possession of the true. 
Alike throughout is his consistent piece. 
All of one colour, and an even thread ; 
While party-coloiir'd shades of happiness, 
With hideous gaps between, patch up for ihem 
A madman's robe ; each puff of fortune blows 
The tatters by, and shows their nakedness. 

4 He sees with other eyes than theirs; whene they 
Behold a sun, he 'spies a Deity ; 
What makes them only smile, makes him adore^ 
Where they see mountains, he, but atoms sees ; 
An empire m bis hsdance, weighs a grain. 

f- They thmgs terrestrial worship, as divine; 

> « His hopes immortal blow them by, as dust, . 
That dims his sight and shortens hisisurveyy 
nU^ ^OQgSi la infiiutfi^ to \09e att boimd* 
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5 Titles and honours (if they prove Us ftis) 
be lays aside to find his dignltj ; 
No dignitj they find in aught heMea. 
They triumph in extemab, (which eonoesl 
Man's real glory,) proud of an-edlpse ; 
Himself too much he prizes to he proud ; 
And nothing thinks so great in man, os man. 
Too dear he holds his interest to neglect 
Another's wel&re, or his right invade ; 
Their int'rest, like a lion, lives on prey. 

6 They kindle at the shadow of a wrong ; 
Wrong he sustains with temper, looks on he t f ^ n» 
Nor stoops to think his injurer his foe : 
Nought, but what wounds his virtue, wounds Us 
A cover'd heart their character defends ; 
A cover'd heart denies him half his praise. 

7 With nakedness his innocence agrees I 
While their broad Mage testifies tfaehr M ! 
Their no joys end, where his full feast b^;iiii; 
His joys create, theirs murder, future blissL 
To triumph ip existence, his kione ; 

And his alone triumphantly to think 

His true existence is not yet begun. - 

His glorious course was, yestenlayy comphtt : 

Death, then, was welcome ; yet life stIU i|i 8ireeUfOUM» 

SECTION VIII. 

The PUamrei of AeUremmi. 

O KNEW he but his happiness, of men 
The happiest he ! who, far from public rage^ « 

Deep in the vale, with a choice few retlKd, 
Drinks the pure pleasures of the rural life. 

2 What tho' the dome be wanting, whose proud gait 
Each morning, vomits out the sneakmg crowd 
Of flatterers false, and in their turn abusM I 
Tile intercourse ! What though the glitfrii)^ lobfl^ 
Of ev'ry hue reflected light can give, 

-*'^0r CoateJ loose, or stifl" with mazy gold, 

The pride and gaze of fools, oppress him not? 

What though, from utmost land and sea parveyVi» 

For him each rarer tributary life 

Bleeds not, and his insatiate table heaps 

With luxury, and death t What though hlk tiowl 

Flames not with costly juke ; nor aiu&Vi^Mll 

iOft 0/ ^7 care, he kwes out the nii^ 
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Or indti the thoughtless hours in idle state t 
What lEhough he knows not those fantastic jojs^ 
That still amuse the wanton, still deceive ; — 

A face ofpleasure, but a heart of pun ; 
Their houow moments undelighted all t 
Sure peace is his : a solid life estrang'd 
To disappointment and fallacious hope. 

3 Rich in coutent, in nature's bounty ilch. 

In herbs and fruits ; whatever greens the spring, 
. When heaven descends in showers ; or bends tM boa(^ 
When summer reddens, and when autumn beams : 
Or in the wintrj glebe, whatever lies 
Conceai'd, and fattens with the richest sap : 
These are not w'anting ; nor the milkj drove. 
Luxuriant spread o'er all the lowing vale ; 
Nor bleating mountains; nor the chide of streams. 
And hum of bees, inviting sleep sincere 
Into the guiltless breast, beneath the shaoe, 
. Or thrown at large amid the fragrant hay ; 
Nor aught besides of proppect, grove, or song, 
Dim grottos, gleaming lakes, and fountaibs dear. 

4 Here too dwells simple truth ; plain innocence; 
Unsullied beauty ; sound unbroken youth, 
Patient of labour, with a little pleas'd ; 
Health ever blooming ; unambitious toil ;. 

Calm contemplation, and poetic ease. — thompsok* 

SECTldN IX. 
Jtu Pkamtre and Benefit of an improved and txlUir^ei 

imaiinationr 
OH! blest of Heav'n, who not the languid soiigt 
Of luxury, the siren ! not the bribes 
Of sordid wealth, nor all the gaudy spoik 
Of pageant Honour, can seduce to leave 
Those ever-blooming sweets, whkh, firom tfa* itora 
Of nature, fair imagination culls, 
To charmth' enliven'd soul ! What though DOl all 
Of mortal offspring can attain the height 
Of envied life ; though only, few possess 
Patrician treasures, or imperial state : 
Yet nature's care, to all her children just, 
With richer treasures, and an ampler state, i 
Endows at large whatever happy man 
Will deign to use them. 
jl His the city's pompt 

The rural bonowsVui. ^?Y»te?«t %^atim 
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riie princely dome, the column, and the srehy 
The breathing marble and the suilptur'd gold, ^ 
Beyond the proud possessors narrow daim. 
His tuneful breast enjojs. For him, the spring 
Destills her dews, and from the rilken gem 
Its lucid leaves unfolds ; for him, the band 
Of aiitumn tinges every fertile brandi 
With blooming gold, and blushes like the moni« 
£ach passing hour sheds tribute from her wings; 
And still new beauties nfeet his lonely waUt| 
And loves unfelt attract him. 

3 Not a breeze 
Flie^ o'er the meadow ; not a cloud Imblbet 
The setting sun's effulgence ; not a strtdn 
From all the tenants of the warbling shade 
Ascends ; but whence his bosom can partaktt 
Fresh pleasure, unreprov'd. Nor thence raitahlf 
Fresh pleasure only ; for th' attentive mind. 

By this harmonious action on her powen. 

Becomes herself harmonious : wont so oft 

In outward things to meditate the charm 

Of sacred order, soon she seeks at homey 

To find a kindred order ; to exect 

Within* herself this elegance oflov^ 

This fair inspir'd delight : her tempered pofV*!! 

Refine at length, and every passion wean 

A chaster, inUder, more attractive mein* i . * " 

4 But if to ampler prospects, if to gaze 
On nature's form, where negligent of aD 
These lesser graces, she assumes the perl 
Of that Eternal Majesty that weight 

The world's foundations ; If to these the mfad 
Exalts her daring eye ; then mightier fiur 
Will be the change, and nobler. Would the iiomi 
Of servile custom cramp her gen'rons pow'kit 
Would sordid policies, the baii)'rous growdi 
Of ignorance and rapine, bow her down 
To tame purquits, to indolence and fear t 
6 Lo ! she appeals to nature, to the winds 
And rolling waves, the sun's unwearied couiis^ 
The elements and seasons : all i^lare 
For what the eternal maker has ordainlf 
The pow'rs of man :^ we feel within oorstlfss 
His energy divine ; he ieUs the heaxl, 
//iff meao^' lie made ua^beVudd toad \vi% ^ 

8 2 
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What Jia beholds and loves, the general oib 

Of Ufo^andbeini^; to be great like Him, 

Beneficeiit and active. Thus the men 

Whom natnre's worin instruct, with Godlumself 

Hold conferse ; grow familiar, dar bj day, 

Yfith his conceptions ; act upon his plan ; 

And form to tlisy the relish of their souls.— akutsidi. 



CHAPTER V. 
PATHETIC PIECES. 

SECTION I. 
The HermiL 

AT tne bUise of the daj, when the hamlet is still. 

And mnftals the sweets of forgetfulness prove ; 
When nou^tbnt the torrent is heard on the hill, 

And nought' but the nightingale's song in the grove ; 
^was thus by the cave of the mountain afar, 

While his harp rung symphonious, a hermit began ; 
No more with himself or with nature at war. 

He thought as a sage, tho' he felt as a man. 
S '^ Ah ! why, all abandon'd to darkness and wo ; 

Why, lone PhUomela, tiiat languishing fall ? 
For spring .diall return, and a lover bestow, 

And sorrow no longer thy bosom inthral. 
But, if pity inspire thee, renew the sad lay ; 

Mourn, sweefiost compl&iner, man calls thee to moon 
sooth him whose pleasures like thine pass away ; 

Full quicldy they pass — but they never return* 
8 *' Now gliding remote, on the verge of the sky, 

The moon half eztinguish'd her crescent displays ; 
Bui lately I mark'd, when majestic on high 

She flbonci and the planets were lost in Tier blaze. 
Bx>ll on, thda fahr orb, and wiUi gladness pursue 

The path that conducts thee to splendovr agaki : 
But man's faded glory what change shall renew t 

Ah fool! to'ezult in aglory so vain ! 
A «'Tis night, and the landscape is lovely no more : 

I mourn ; but, yi^oodlands, I mourn not for yon j 
For mom is tpproacning your charms to restore, 

Parfuffl'd with fresh fragrance, and gUtfk-uEig witii dam 
Nor jet for the ravage orwVntetlTCkQMTii*, 
JQod nature the eiiAiflryob\6uouii^wR%\ 
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But when shall spring visit th6 moalderinff nm ! 

O when shall day dawn on die night of the grave! 
^ ** 'Twas thus by the glare of fiJse science betray'd^ 

That leads, to bewilder, and dazzles, to blind ; 
My thoughts wont to roam, from shade onward to shadet 

Destruction before me, and sorrow behind. 
O pity, great Father of light, then 1 cried, 

Thy creature who fain would not wander from diee. 
liO, humbled in dust, I relinquish my pride ; 

From doubt and from darkness thou only canst fr^a. 
^ ^< And darkness and doubt are now flying away ; 

No longer I foam in conjecture foriom : 
80 breaks on the traveller, faint and astray, 

The bright and the balmy efiulgence of mom. 
See truth, love, and mercy, in triumph descending. 

And nature all glowing in Eden's first bloom ! 
On the cold cheek of death smiles and roses are blendfaigf 

And beauty immortal awakes from the tomb.** 

BSATTU. 

SECTION 11. 

The Beggar^s Petiiioru 
PITT the sorrows of a poor old man, 

Whose trembling limbs have borne him to your door ; 
Whose days are dwindled to the shortest span ; 
Oh I give relief, and Heaven will bless your storo» 
^ These tatter'd clothes my poverty bespeak ; 

These hoary locks proclaim my lengthened yean : 
And many a furrow in my grief-worn cheek, 
Has b0lB the channel to a flood of tears. 

8 Yon house, erected on the rising ground, 

Wkh tempting aspect drew me kaaa my road; 
For plenty there a residence has found, 
And grandeur a magnificent abode. 
4 Hard is the fate of the infirm and poor I ' 
Here, as I crav'd a morsel of thc^ bread, 
A pamper'd menial drove me from the door. 
To seek a shelter in an humbler shed. 

9 Oh ! take me to your hospitable dome ; 

Keen blows the wind, and piercing is the coM 1 
Short is my passage to the firiendly tomb ; 

For (.am poor, and miserably old. 
6 Should I reveal the sources of my grie^ 

If soft humanity e'er touch'd your breast, 
Tour hands wouki not withhold the kmd relief 

And taiv of pity, would nqtbe te(!C«i^ 
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7 Heaven sends misfortunes ; why should we repine f 

'Tis Heav'n has brought me to the state you see ^ 
And your condition may be soon like mine. 
The child of sorrow and of misery. 

8 A little farm was my paternal lot ; 

Then, like the lark, I sprightly haiPd the mom^ 
But ah I oppression forcM me from my cot. 
My cattle died, and blighted was my com. 

9 My daughter, once the comfort of my age, 

Lur'd by a villain from her native home, 
Is cast abandon'd on the world's wide stage. 
And doom'd in scanty poverty to roam. 

10 My tender wife, sweet soother of my care I 

Struck with sad anguish at the stern decree, ' 

Fell, ling'ring fell, a victim to despair I 
Aiid left the world to wretchedness and me. 

11 Pity the sorrows of a poor old man, 

Whose trembling limbs have borne him to your door w 
Whose days are dwindled to the shortest span ; 
Oh ! give relief, and Heav'n will bless your itora. 

SECTION III 

Unhappy close of Life. 

HOW shocking must thy summons be, Dealbl 
To him that is at ease in his possessions ! 
Who, counting on long years of pleasure hltt% • 
Is quite unfurnishM for the worid to come ! 
In that dread moment, how the frantic soul 
Raves round the walls of her clay tenement ; 
Runs to each avenue, and shrieks for help ; 
But shrieks in vain ! How wishfully she lookB 
On all she's leaving, now no longer her's ! 

S A little longer ; yet a little longer ; 

O, might she stay to wash away her stains ! 
And fit her for her passage ! Mournful sight ! 
Her very eyes weep blood ; and ev'ry groan 
She heaves is big with horror. But the foe, 
Like a staunch murd'rer steady to his purpoe^i 
Pursues her close, thro' ev'ry lane of life ; 
Nor misses once the track ; but presses oii| 
TJU, forc'd at last to the tremeudQ\]a ^et^> 
At once she sinks to eYer\aa\\njgT>iVDu----iki.M:iu 
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SECTIOI^IT. 

« EUgyioPUif. 

Hail, lovely pow'r ! whose !K)80m heaves the sigh, 
When fancy paints the scene of deep distress ! 

Whose tears spontaneous, crystallize the eye, 
When rigid fate denies the pow'r to bless. 

3 Not all the sweets Arabia's gales convey 

From flow'ry meads, can with that^ sigh compare ; 
Not dew-drops glitt'ring in the morning ray, 
Seem near so beauteoos as that falling tear. 

3 Devoid of fear the fawns around thee play ; . 

Emblem of peace, the dove before thee flies ; 
No blood-stain'd traces mark thy blameless way ; 
Beneath thy feet, no hapless insect dies. - 

4 Come, lovely nymph, and range the mead with me, 

To spring the partridge from the guileful foe : 
From secret snares the straggling bird to free; 
And stop the hand uprais'd to give the blow. 

5 And when the air with heat meridian glows. 

And nature droops beneath the conquering gleam. 
Let US, slow wand'ring where the current flows, 
Save smklng flies that float along the stream. 

6 Or turn to nobler, greater tasks thy care, 

To me thy sympathetic gills impart ; 
Teach me in friendship's griefs to bear a share. 
And justly boast the gen'rous feeling heart. 

7 Teach me to sooth the helpless orphan's grief; 

With timely aid the widow's woes assuage ; 
To mis'iy's moving cries to yield relief; 
And be the sure resource bf drooping age. 

6 So when the genial spring of life shall fade, 
And sinking natui^ own the dread decay, 
Some soul congenial then may lend its aid, 
And gild the close of life's eventful day. 

SECTION V 

f^ifsei tupno9ed io he written hy Mexander Selkirk j during 
his iotUary abode in the Island of Juan Fernandez* 

I AM monarch of all I survey, 
My right there is none to dispute ; 
From the centre all round to the sea, 
lam lord of the fowl and the brute. 
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Oh solitude ! where are the channf. 

That sages have seen m thy facet 
Better dwell hi the midst of alarmst 

Than reign in this horrible place. 

8 I am out of humanity's reach ; 

I must finish my journey alone : 
Never hear the swjset music of speech \ 

I start at the sound of my own. 
The beasts that roam over the plain. 

My form with indifference see ; 
They are so unacquainted with man. 

Their tameness is shocking to me. 

8 Society, friendship, and love, 

Divinely bestow'd upon man, : 

Oh, had I the wings of a dove, 

How soon would I taste you agadn ! 
Hy sorrows I then might assuage 

In the ways of religion and truth ; 
Jfight learn from the wisdom of age, 

And be cheer'd by the sallies of youth. 

4 Religion ! what treasure untold 

Resides in that heavenly word ! 
'More precious than silver or ^old, 

Or all that this earth can aflbrd. 
But the sound of the church-going bell. 

These valiies and rocks never heard ; 
Ne'er sigh'd at the sound of a knell, 

Or smil'd when a sabbath appear'd. 

6 Ye winds that have made me your sport, 

Convey to this desolate shore, 
Some cordial endearing report 

Of a land I shall visit no more. 
My friends, do they now and then send 

A wish or a thought afler me ? 
tell me I yet have a friend, 

Though a frieud I am never to 

6 How fleet is a glance of the mind I 
Compar'd with the speed of its 
The tempest itself lags behind. 

And the swifl-wing'd arrows of light 
When I thhik of my own native land, 

In a moment I seem to be there } 
But alas ! recollection at hand 
Soon hurries me back to de^^ak^ 
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7 But the sea-fowl h^ gone to her nest, 

The beast is laid down in bis lair; 
Even here is a season of rest. 

And I to my cabin repair. 
There's meroj in every place; 

And mercy— encouraging thoQgfat ! 
Gives even aiffliction a grace. 

And reconciles man to his lot 



SECTION TI. 
GratltuiU* 

WHEN all thy mercies, O my God I 

My rising: soul surveys, 
Transported with the view. Pro lost 

In wonder, love, aj\d praise. 

2 how shall words with equal warmth, 

The trratituHe declare. 
That iflows within my ravish'd heart 
But thou canst read it there. 

3 Thy providence my life sustain'dy 

And all my wants redrest, 
When in the silent womb I lay. 
And hu ug upon the breast. 

4 To all my weak complaints and crlei^ 

Thy mercy lent an ear, 
Ere yet my feeble thoughts had leam'd 
To form themselves in pray'r. 

5 Unnumber'd comforts to my soul 

Tliy tender care bestotvM, 
Before my infant heart conceived 

From whom those comforts flow'd. 

6 When in the slipp'ry paths of yoaft| 

With heedless steps, I nn. 
Thine arm, unseen, convey'd me safe. 
And led me up to man. 

7 Through bidden dangers, toils and AmA% 

It gently clear'd my way ; 
And through ibfi pleasing snares of viec^ 
Uore to DO mr'd £an they. 

8 When worn wUb sickness, oft bast tfaoOf 

Witfi heaKh renew'd my face ; ' 
And when in sfais and sorrows snaky 
Beviv'd my soul with grace* 
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9 Thy boonteoiifl hazkly with woridlf Uki^ 
Has made my cap run o'er; 
Andy In a kind and falttifol friend 
Has doubled all mj store. 

10 Ten thousand thousand precious gifta^ 

Mj dailj thanks employ ; 
Nor is the least a cheerful heart, 
Tiiat tastes those gifts with jojig 

1 1 Through ev'ry period of my life, 

Thj goodness I'll pursue ; 
And, after death, in distant wor? jb, 
The glorious theme r^iicw. 

12 When nature fails, and aaj and night 

Divide thj wo?ks no more, 
Mj ever-grateful heart, Lord ! 
Thy mercy shall adore. 

13 Through all eternity, to thee 

A joyful song I'll raise ; 
For ! eternity's too short 

To utter all thy praise. — ^addisok* 

SECTION vn. 

Jl Man perishing in the Shww ; from wkenes ReJUeihim orv 

raiied on the miseries of Life, 
AS thus the snows arise ; and foul aiui fierce, 
All winter drives along the darken'd air; 
In his own loose-revolving field, the swain 
Disaster'd stands ; sees oUier hills ascend, 
Of unknown joyless brow ; and other scenes. 
Of horrid prospect, sha^;' the trackless plain ; 
Nor finds the river, nor tLe forest, hi<j[ 
Beneath the formless wild ; but wanders oq, 
From hill to dale, still more and more astray ; 
Impatient flouncing through the drifted hei^. 
Stung with the thoughts of home; the thoughts of 
Rush on his nerves, and call their vigoor fbrth 
In mauy a vahi atteo^ 
a How rinks his soul! 

What black despair, what horror fills his heart I 
When, for the dusky spot, which fiuicr fel^'d 
His tuftdi cottage rising through ^ha snow. 
He meets the roughness of the middle wtste^ 
Far from the track, and blest abode of nuui^- 
WMe round hioS night lesistless closes 6^ 
ilxicl 67^17 tempeAlr^JK o^«fi ^ head. 
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Renders the savage wilderness more wfld, 

3 Then throng the busy shapes into hh ndiidy 
Of coTer'd pits, unfsdhomablj deq;», 

A dire descent, beyond the poiT'r 6f frost! 

Offsdthlessbogs; of precipices huge, 

Smooth'd op with snow; and what is land, ankniKinii 

What water, of the still unfrozen springs 

In the loose marsh or solitarj lake, ' 

Where the fresh fountain from die bottom boils. 

4 These check his fearful steps ; and down he sbks 
Beneath the shelter of the shapeless drifti 
Thinkmg o'er dl the bitterness or death, 

Mix'd with the tender anguish nature shoots 
Through the ?nrung bosom of the djing man, 
His wife, his children, and his friends unseeik 

5 In vain for him the officious wife prepares 
The fire fair-blazing, and the vestment warm | 
In vain his little chudren, peeping oat 

Into the mingled storm, demand their dre, 

With tears of artless innocence. Alas ! 

Nor wife, nOr children, mone shall he behold ; 

Nor frijends, nor sacred home. On every nerve 

The deadly winter seizes ; shuts up sense ; 

And, o'er his ijunost vitals creeping coId| 

Lays him along the snows a stiffen'd cone, 

Stretch'd out, ai^d bleaching in the northern blast. 
Ah, little think the gay licentious proud, 

Whom pleasures, pow'r, and affluence surround ; 

They who their thouf^dess hours in giddy mirCh| 

And wanton, often cruel riot, waste ; 

Ah little think they, while they dance along, 

How many feel, this ver^ moment, death. 

And all the sad variety of pain ! 

How many sink in the devouring floods 

Or more devouring flame ! How mamr bleed, 

By shameful variance betwixt man and manl 
7 How many pine in want, in dungeon f^ooms^ 

Shut from the common air. <uad common nee 

Of their own Unibs ! How many drink the cap 

Of baleful grief, or aat the bitter bread 

Of misery! Sore pierc'd by wintry winds. 

How many shrink into the sordid hut 

Of cheeriess poverty! How many shake 

With all the fiercer tortures of the nund. 

Unbounded passion, madnem, fgaSH^ 

T 
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8 How manj, rack'd with honest passions, dioop 
In deep retir'd distress I How manj stand 
Around the death-hed of their dearest friends, 
And point the pardng anguish ! Thou^t fond man 
Of these, and all the thousand nameless ills, 
That one incessant struggle render life, 
One scene of toil, of suffering, and of fate. 
Vice in his high career would stand appall'd 
And heedless rambling impulse learn to think ; 
The conscious heart of charity would warmi 
Aud her wide wish benevolence dilate ; 
The social tear would rise, tlie social sigh ; 
And into clear perfection, gradual bliss. 
Refining still, the social passions work. — THOMSOir. 

SECTION vni. 

jQ. Morning Hymn. 

THESE are thy gbrious works, parent of good, 

Almighty, thine this universal frame, 

Thus wond'rous fair ; thyself how wond'rous then ! 

Unspeakable, who sitt'st above these heavena, 

To us invisible, or dimly seen 

In these thy lo^er works ; yet these declare 

• Thy goodness beyond thought, and pow'r divine. 

3 Speak ye who best can teU, ye sons of light. 
Angels ; for ye behold him, and with songs 
And choral symphonies, day without night, 
Circle his throne rejoicing ; ye, in heaven^ 
On eartlu join all ye creatures to extol 
Him firdf, Him last, Him midst, and without end. 
Fairest of stars, last in the train of night, 
If better thou belong not to the dawn, 
Sure pledge of day, that crown'st the smiling mom * 
With thy bright circlet, praise him in thy sphere. 
While day arises, that sweet hour of prime. 
Thou sun, of this great world, both eye and SOuI, 
Acknowledge him thy greater, sound his praise 
In thy eternal course, both when thou climb'st, 
Aad when high noon haait gain'd, and when thou falPsI 

3 Moon, that now meet'st the orient sun, now fly'st. 
With the fix'd stars, fix'd m their orb that flies ; 
And ye five other wand'ring fires that move 
In mystic dance, not without song, resound 
His pfaise, who out of darkness calPd up ligbtf 
Alr^ and yc eie mentSt th^ eldest birth 
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'e's womb, that in quatecnion sun 
i\ circle, moltiform, and mix 
Irish all thingii ; let your ceaseless diange 
our great makeu still new praise, 
i and exhalations that now rise 
U or streaming lake, dusky or gray, 
sun paint your fleecy skirts with gold, 
ir to the world's great author rise ! 
* to deck with clouds th' uncolour'd sky, 
he thirsty earth with falling showers, 
r falling, still advance his praise, 
se, ye winds, that from four quarters blow, 
soft or loud; and wave your tops, ye pines, 
ry plant, in sign of worship. wave. 
IS, aiid ye that warble as ye flow 
us murmurs, warbling tune his praise. 
:es, all ye Hving souls ; ye birds, 
ging, up to heaven's gate ascend, 
your wings and in your notes his praise, 
n waters glide^ and ye that walk 
h, and stately tread, or lowly creep; 
if I be silent, mom or even, 
or valley, fountain, or fresh shade 
cal by my song, and taught his praise. 
ivERSAL Lord! be bounteous still 
us only good ; and if the night 
ler'd aught of evil, or concead'd, 
it, as now light dispels the dark.-— lULTOir. 
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SECTION L 

Ode to ConlenU 
on, the n}rmph with placid eye I 
lom found, yet ever nigh! 
leceive my temp'rate vow: • 
11 the storms that shake the pole 
'er disturb thy halcyon soul, 
Lnd smooth, unalter'd brow. , 
ne, in simplest vest array 'd, 
ail thy sober cheer display'd, 
To bless my longing sight 
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lily mien ccmipos'd, tby even pace, 
Thy meek regsurd, thy matron grace. 
And chaste subdu'd delight. 
8 No more by vaiying passionfi beat^ 

gently guide my pilgrim feet 

To &id thy hermit cell ; 
Whei^ In some pure and eqiud akyt 
Beiieadi thy soft indulgent ey^. 

The modest virtaes dwelL 
4 Simplicity In attic vest, 
And innocence, vHth candid breast, 

And clear nndaonted eye; ' 
And Hope, who points to distant yeai% 
Fair opening Ihro* ihis yale of tears 

A vista to Ifae sky. 
6 There Health, thro' whose cafaii.bosom gUde 
The temp'rate loys ix^ even tide/ 

That rare^ ebb or flow; 
And Patience there, thy inster meek| 
Presents her mild nnvaiTingchedE, 

To meet die offer'd blow. 

6 Her bfluence tanght ihe ^iry^an aage 
A tyrant master's wanton rage. 

With setded nniles, to meet: 
Innr'dtotDil and bitter bread, 
He bow'd his meelE submitted head^ 

And Idse'd tlnr sabted feet. 

7 But thou, nymph, r^tfar'd and coy! 
In what brown hamlet dost thou joy 

To tell thy tender tale? 
The lowliest children of die ground, 
Mo8S-ro9e and violet blossom round. 

And lily df the vale. 
6 O say what soft propitious hour 

1 best may choose to hafl thy pow*Jr, 

And court thy gentle swayt 
When autumn, friendly to the maae, 
Shan thy own modest tints difibse, 

And shed tiiy milder day? • 
• When eve, her dewy star beneath, 
Tliy balmy spirit loves to breathe, 

Andev'rystonnislaidl ^ 

Vsodi an hour was e'er tiiy choice, 
Oft let me hear thy soothing voices 

Low whSsp'rhig tfarou^sh tiie Aadc-BARBAVi 
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SECTION n. 

The Shepherd and the Philosopher, 

REMOTE from cities liv'd a ywain, 
Unvex'd with all the cares of gain; 
His head was silver'd o'er with age^ 
And long experience made him sa^e; 
Ifi summer's hieat and winter's cold, 
He fed his flock, and penn'd the fold ; 
His hours in cheerful labour flew, 
Nor envy, nor ambition knew: . 
His wisdom and his honest fame 
Through all the country rais'd his name. 
3 A deep philosopher (whose rules 
Of moral life were drawn "from schools) 
The shepherd's homely cottage sought. 
And thus explor'd his reach *of thought. 

** Whence is thy learning? Hath thy toil 
O'er books consum'd the midnight oil? 
Hast thou old Greece and Rome survey'di 
And the vast sense of Plato weigh'd 1 
Hath Socrates thy soul r^n'd, 
• And hast thou fatbdm'd Tully's mind ? 
Or, like the wise Ulysses, thrown, 
By various fates, on realms unknown, 
Hast thou ihrotfgfa many cities strayM, 
Their customs, laws, and manners weighed?'' 

3 The shepherd modestly replied, 

<< I nei'er the paths of learning tried ; 
Nor have I roam'd in foreign parts, 
To read mankind, theur laws and arts : 
For man is practis'd in disguise ; 
He cheats the most discerning eyes. 
Who by that search shall wiser grow t 
By that ourselves we never know. 
The little knowledge I have gain'd. 
Was all from simple nature drain'd ; 
Hence my HftAm^msixims took their nsCi 
Henco grew my settlcnl Kate of vice. 

4 The daily labours of the bee 
Awake my soul to Industry. 
Who can observe the careful ant. 
And not provide for future want ? 
My dog (the trustiest of his kind) 
With grahuute ixiflames my mind. 
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I BUQrk his true, hki faHfafol way. 

And, in mj aerviee, copy Tnj. 

In conatancj and nuptbl love, 

I lean m^ duty from ^ddve. 
, The Mn, who tirom the ebSQj air. 

With pi<MU wing, proteetv bnr cfvet 

And c^r^ ibwi that fliee aft Itfge, 

Instructs me in a parent's cha^iey - 
6 From nature too l lake my role. 

To shun Gonftemptand ridksole. 

I never, widi impoftant ab, 

In eouTersatioi^ oveibear* 

Can grave and fermal peas for wise, 

When men the solemn owl despiset 

My tongue within my Upe I rein ; 

For who talks nrachntnattalk: in vain. 

We from the word^ tonent fly; 

Who listens to the chatt^ring^ye? 

Nor woqUtI, with felonious mght, 

By stealth invade my neighbrnv's right 

6 Rapacious animab we hate ; 

Kites, hawks, and wolves, deserve their fate 

Do not we just nhhorrence find 

Against the toad and serpent kind T 

But envy, calumny, and iipite. 

Bear stronger venom in Uieir Ule. 

Thus ev'ry object of creation 

Can furnish hints to contanplati<m ; 

And, from the most minute and meaui 

A virtuous mind caa morals ^ean." 

7 << Thy fame is just," Uie sage replies ; 
" Thy virtue proves thee troly wise. 
Pride often guides the author's pen, 
Books as affiscted are as men: 

But he who studies nature's laws, 
Prom certain truth his maiSms draws; 
And those, without our schooln^ mffic« 
To make men moral, good, and wtoo.'' 

SECTION III. 

The Road ia Happineta open to aL MittL 

OHhappiness ! our being's end and aimi 
Good, pleasuro, ease, content ! whate'er thy nami 
That something stSLvdcacli \^m:gUi th' eternal sigt 
For which we bear toVirre, oc doieXft ^\ 
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Which still so near usyjet beyond us lies, 

O'erlook'd, seen double, by the fool and frise; v< ^ 

Plant of celestial seed* if dropt bdow. 

Say, in what mortal soQ thou deign'st to crow ? 
9 Fair opening to some court's propitiooa wrine, 

Or deep wim diamond! in the flaminff mine ? 

Tvnned with the wreaths Parnassian nnreb yield, 

Or reap'd^in iron harvests of the field ? 

Where grows ? where grows it not ? if vidn our toil, 

We ought to blan^e the coltnre, not the soiL 

Fix'd to no spot is happiness shicerev; 

Tis no where to be found, or ev'ry where ; 

Tis never to be boug^ but always firee ; 

And, fled from monsffdbs, St. John I dwells with thet 
8 Ask of the leam'd the way. The leam'd are Uind 

This bids to gervef and that to shun mankind : 

Some place the blin^ in action, some in ease ; 

Those call it pleasure, and contentment these : 

Some sunk to beasts, find pleasure end in pain ; 

Some swell'd to gods, confess ev'n virtue vain : 

Or indolent, to each e,streme they fall. 

To trust in ev'ry thing, or doubt of alL 

Who thus define it, say they more or less 

'fhan this, that happiness is happiness ? 

Take nature's path, and mad opinions leave ; 

All states can reach it, and all heads conceive ; 

Obvious her goods^ in no eztreue they dwell ; 

There needs but thinking right, and meaning wdl | 

And mourn our varioua portions as we please, 

Equal is common pease, and common ease* 
Remember^ jnan, ** the universal cause 

Acts not by partial, but by general laws ;" 

And makes what happiness we justiy call, 

Subsist not in the good of one, but alL-— popi. 

SECTION. IV. 

The Qoodnesi of PtoMm icu 
THE Lord my pasture shall prqiare, 
And feed me intn a shej^rd's care ; 
His presence shall my wwifts supply, 
And guard me witii a watchful eye ; 
My nocn-day" walks he dball attend, 
And all my midnight hours defend. 
t When in the sultry glebe I faint, -^ 

(^ f^n t/ia thinity oQiOuntains faaol ; ^ 
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To fertile vales, and dewj meds, 

My weaiy wand'ring steps he leads ; 

miere peaceful rivers, soft and slow. 

Amid the verdant landscape flow. 
8 Tho' in the paths of death I tread, 

With glooming horrors overspread, 

My steadfast heart shall fear no ill ; 

For thou, Lord, art \^th me still ; 

Thj friendlj crook shall give me idd, 

And guide me through the dreadful shade* . 
4 Tho' in a bare and rugged way, 

Through devious lonely wilds I stray, 

Thy bounty shall my psdns beguile ; * 

The barren wilderness shall sn^. 

With sudden greens and herbage crGwn'di 

And streams shall murmur all aroond.— >A]n>iaoN* 

StiCTION V. 

The Crealofa Works aUiit hia greotoeM^ 

TH£ spacious firmament on high. 
With all the blue ethereal sky, 
And spangl'd heav'ns, a shidng frame, 
Their great Original proclsdm ; 
Th' unweari'd sun, from day to day, 
Does his Creator's pow'r display. 
And publishes to ev^vy land. 
The work of an Almighfy hand. 

2 Soon as the ev'ning sfaiades pi^van. 
The moon takes up the wond'rons tale.- 
And, nightly, to the list'mng earth, 
Repeats the story of her birth ; 
THmst all the stars that round her bum. 
And all the planets in their turn. 
Confirm the tidings as they roll, 

And spread the trutii firom pole to pole. 

3 What though, in solenm silence, all 
Move round tiie dark terrestrial ball ! 
What tho' no real voice nor sound, 
Amid tiieir radiant orbs b« found I 

\ In reason's ear they all rejoice, 

, And utter Ibrth a glorious voice ; 

^ For ever singing as they shine, *" 

. '* The hand tiiat made us, is Divine.'^— -adpiboic . 
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SECTION TI. 

.An Addre$$ to i&e Heiisf. 

O THOU 1 whose badance does the moantaioi weigh ; 
Whose will the wild tomultuous seas obey ; , 
Whose breath can turn those waVry worlds to flame^ 
That flame to 'tempest, and that tempest tame ; 
Earth's meanest sqe, all trembling, prostrate fallsp 
And on the bounty of thy goodness calls. 

2 ! give Uie winds all past offence to sweep. 
To scatter wide, or buiy in, the deep. 

Thy pow'r, my weakness, may I ever see. 
And wholly dedicate my soul to thee. 
Reign o'er my wQl ; my passions ebb and flow 
At my command, nor human motive know ! 
If anger boil, let anger be my praise. 
And sin flie graceful ipdignation nose. 
My love be warm to succour the distres^d. 
And Ufl the burden from the soul oppress'd. 

3 O may my understanding ever read 

This glorious volume wiblch thy wisdom made ! 
May sea and land, and earfli and heav'n, be joined, 
To bring th' eternal Author to my mind ! 
When oceanis roar, or awfol thunders roll, 
/ May thoughts of thy dread vengeance, shtke my soul ! 
When earth's in bloom, or planets proudly shine, 
Adore, my heart, the Majesty divine ! 

4 Grant I may ever, at the momins ray, 
Open with pray V the consecrated day ; 
Tune thy great prsdse, and bid my soul arise, 
And wi& the mounting sun ascend the skies ; 
As that advances, let xaj zeal improve, > 
And glow with smdour of consummate love ; 
Nor cease at eve, biit with the aetting-sun 

My endless worship shall be stiil begun. > 
6 And oh ! permit the glooin of solemn night, . 

To sacred diought may forcibly inrite. 

When this world's shut, and awful planrts rise, 

Gall on our minds, and raise them to the ddes ! 

Compose our souls with a less dazzling sight, 

And show all nature in a milder light ; 

How ev'ry boist'rous thought iti c^m subndes ; 

How the smooth'd ipbrikinto goodness glides ! 
Oh how divine ! to treacTthe milky way, 

To the bright palace of the Lord of Day ; -^^ 
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His court admire, or for his favour sue, 
Or leagues of fnendship with his saints renew; 
Pleas'd to look down and see the world asleep ; 
While I long vigils to its Founder keep ! 

Canst thou not shake the centre ? Oh, coatroly 
Subdue bj force, the rebel in my soul ; 
Thou, who caxtst still the raging of the flood, 
Restrain the various tumults of my blood ; 
Teach me, with equal firmness, to sustadn 
Alluring pleasure, and assaulting pain. 
7 O may I pant for thee in each desire ! 
And with ^png faith foment the holy fire ! 
Stretch out my soul in hope, and grasp the prize. 
Which in eternity's deep bosom lies ! 
At the great day of recompense behold, 
Devoid of fear, the fatal book unfold ! 
Then wailed upward to the blissful seat, 
From age to age my grateful song repeat ; 
My Light, my Life, my God, my Saviour see. 
And rival angels in the praise of thee ! — ^touno# 

SECTION vn. 

The pursuit of Happiness often ilMirectedm 

THE midnight moon serenely snuleff' 

O'er nature's soft repose ; 
No low'ring cloud obscures the sky. 
Nor ruffling tempest blows. 
2 Now ev'ry passion sinks to rest, 
The throbbing heart lies still ; 
And varying schemes of life no more 
Distract the lab 'ring will. 
8 In silence, hush'd to reason's voice, . 
Attends each mental pow'r ; 
Come, dear Emilia, and enjoy 
Reflection's fav'rite hour. 
4 Come, wisle the peaceful scene invitei, 
Let's search this ample round ; 
Where shall the lovely fleeting form 
Of happiness be found ? 
6 Does it amidst the frolic mirth 
Of gay assemblies dwell ; 
Or hide beneath the solemn gloom^. 
That shades die hermit's cell ? 
6 How oft the laughing brow of joy, 
A sick'ning heart conceals ! 
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, And, through the cloister's deep 
Invading sorrow steals. 

7 In vain, through beauty, fortane^ witf 

The fugitive we trace f 
It dwells not in the faithless smile 
That brightens Clodia's face. 

8 Perhaps the joj to these deny'd. 

The heart in inendship finds : 
Ah ! dear delusion, gay conceit 
Of visionary minds ! 

9 Howe'er our varying notions rovey 

Fet all agree in one, 
To place its being in some state^ 
At distance from our own. 

10 blind to each indulgent aim, ' 

Of pow'r supremely wise, 
« Who fancy happiness in aught 
The hand of heav'n denies 1 

1 1 Tain is alike the joy we seek, 

And vain what we possess. 
Unless harmonious reason tones. 
The passions into peace. 

12 To temper'd wishes, jupt desireSi 

Is happiness confin'd ; 
And deaf to folly's call, attends 
The music of the mind. 



SECTION Tin. 

The Fire-Side. 

DEAR Chloe, while the busy crowd, 
The vun, the wealthy, and die proud. 

In folly's maze advance, 
Tho' singularity and pride 
Be cali'd our choice, we'll step aside, 
Nor join the giddy dance. 

2 From the gay world, we'll oft retire 
To our own family and fire, 

Where love our hours employs | 
No noisy neighbour enters herei 
No intermeddling stranger.near, 

To spoil our heart-felt joyi. 

3 If solid happiness we prise, 
Within our breast this jewel lies; 

And they are fools wlko roam: 
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The world has nothnig to hestow ; 
From our own selves our jojs must flow. 
And that dear hut, our home. 

4 Of rest was Noah's dove.hereft, 
When with impatient ^nng she left 

That safe retreat, the anc ; 
Giving her vain excursicm o'ef. 
The disappointed hird once more 
. Explor'd the sacred baik. 

5 Tho' fools spurn HTmen's fi^ntle pow'kVy 
We, who improve ma gokten hourSi 

By sweet experience know, 
That marriage rightly nnderstoodi . 
Gives to the tender, and (be good 

A panuHse hefow* 

6 Our babes shall richest comfort bring ; 
If tutor'd right, they'll prove a spring 

Whence pleasures ever rise ; 
Well form their minds, with stadioDB eare. 
To all that's manly, good, and fidr, 

And train them for the skies. 

7 While they our wisest hours engage, 
They'll joy our yooth, support our tigp, 

And crown our hoary halra I 
They'll grow in virtue ev^ day, 
And thus our fondest loves repay. 

And recompense our cares. 

8 No borrow'd joys ! they^re all our own. 
While to the world we live unknown, 

Or by the world forgot ; 
Monarchs \ we envy not your state ; 
We look with pi^ on the great, 

And bless our numbler lot 

9 Our portion is not large indeed I 
But then how little do we need I 

For nature's c^ are few : 
In this the art of living lies. 
To want no more than may soiSeey 

And make that little do. 
10 We'll therefore reMi, with content, 
Whate'er kind Providcince has sent, • 

Nor aim beyond our pow'r ; 
For if our stock be very smaD, 
^Tis prudence to enjoy it all, 

Nor lose the pcesaat boiux* 



11 To be reiigii'd when lib betide, 
* Patient when &voiinittre deaiedy 

Andpleee'd with faimira fpsr^ni 
Dear Cmoey this le wisdom'a part ; 
This is that incense of the heart. 

Whose firuprance smells to hrav'n. 

12 We'll ask no long protracted treat, 
Since winter-life is seldom sweet ; 

But when our feast is o'er, 
Grateful from table we'll arise, 
Nor grudee our sons with ennons eyes, 

The reuos of our store. 

13 Thus, hand hi hand, tfa^o' life we^ go ; 
Its checker'd paths of joy and wo, 

With cautious steps, we'll tread ; 
Quit its vain scenes without a tear. 
Without a trouble or a fear, ) 

And mingle with the dead. -^ 

A While conscience, like a faithful fi^end, 
Shall thro' tiie gloomy vale attend. 

And cheer oiir dying breatii ; 
Shall, wben all other comforts cease, 
Like a kind angel whisper peace, 

And ifmooth the bed of death* — cotton 

SECTION IX. 

Providence Vindicated tnihti preset^ itaU of Man. • 

lE AY'N from all creatures, hides the book of &te ; 
11 but the page prescrib'd, their present state ; 
rom brutes what men, from men what spirits know ; 
'r who could suffer being here below ? 
he lamb thy riot dooms to bleed to-day, 
[ad he thy reason, would he skip and play ? 
leas'd to the last, he crqps the flow'ry food, 
nd licks the hand just rais'd to shed 1^ blood, 
^h blindness tg the future \ kindly giv'a 
liat each may fill the circle maik'd by Heav'n ; 
ifho sees with equal eye, as God of aU, ' 
. hero perish, <» a sparrow fall ; • 

.toms or systems into ruin huri'd, ■ '• 

nd now a bubble burst, and now a world, 
[ope humbly then ; with trembling pinions soar; 
ITait the great teacher Death ; and God adore* 
Hiat future bliss he gives not thee to know, .,. 

lut gives that hope to be thy blessing now, 

U 
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Hope flpringi elennl in ^ fanman bveaat: 

Man nerer ii, bolahfaja'To bb blaat 

TIm Boid, BBBHOTf vod confiu'd firom homci 

BcfllB bimI eiBirtBfffii in B life to come. 
4 LoytiiepoorlbdiBn! whooe antntor'd mind 
\ Seat God is ckrads, orlioBiB bim in tlie nHnd i 
\ Um toal pfoad fldoice never tau^t to atraj , 

Fdr M tlie Solar Walk or Milhy Way, 

Tet, simple nature to his hope has fl^'n, 
- BehiDd ttie dood-topt hilt, a humbler heav'n ; 
I Some safer world In depth of woods embrae'dy 

Some happier idaad in the ifatr^ waste ; 

Whnre slayes once more their natiFO land behold, 

No fiends torment, no Christnns thirst for gold. 
6 To BB, contealB Ids natnral desire ; 

He asks no angd^i wing, no seraph^s fire ; 

But diinks, adnutted to iStat equal sky, 

His faithful dog shall bear 1dm company* 
€ro, wiser thou ! and in thy scale of sense. 

Weigh thy opinion against Providence ; 

Call imperfection w^ thou fanciest such ; 

Say here he gives too little, there too much.— - 
8 In pride, in neas'iung pride, our error lies ; 

AU quit their qphere, and rush into the skies. 

Pride still is aiming at the blest abodes ; 
' Men would be angels, angels would be gods. 

Aspiring to be gods, if an^ds fell. 

Aspiring to be angels, men rebel : 

Anid who but wishes to invert tiie laws 

Of OBDBB, sins against th' btbbnal CAQSB.«»rorB. 

SECTION X. 

Selfahnen Reproved* 

HAS God, thou fool! woricM solely for thy goo^ 
Thy joy, thy pastime, thy attire, thy food t 
Who for thy table fetds the wanton fawn,. 
For him as kindly spreads the flow^ lawn. 
Is it for thee the lane ascends and sings t 
Joy tunes his voice, joy elevates his wings. 
Is it for thee the lumet pours his throat? 
Loves of his own, and raptures swell ihe note* 
9 The bounding steed you pompously bestride, 
Shtfes widi his lord the pleasure and the pride» 
Is thine alone the seed that strews the plain ? 
ZU Mrds of heay'n ahsA vindicate thdr grain. ^ 
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IUm the fbB lurmt of die goUm jreir t 
hit psTB, and jiaXfy, the desotii^ ateer. r . 
Hw hog that plongu not, DOT obe^dijadl, ^ 
UtM on the lahowv of Ate lord ofaD. 
I Enorr, iutiiK*a chSdrm all tfiride her can ; 
He for dwt mnea <t monarch, wannV a bear- 
mule man exclEdma, "Seeallthfaigifor mjnael" 
" See man for mine 1" replies a patmwr'd goooe. 
And just BS short of reason he molt fall, 
ITho things all made for one, not one for all. , j 
Crant that the pow'rfiil Btill the weak control ; 
Be m^ the nit and tfrant of die whole : -<^ 

Mature that tfntnt checks ; he onlf knewa, 
And helps another cresAnre'B wanta and woes, 
oty, will the faloon, stooping Irom ahove, 
Omit with her varying plumage, spare the dgve T 
Adntires the jay the insect's gilded winga T 
Orheara the hawk when Ptulomela sings ? 
Ihn cares for all : to birds he ^ves his woods, 
To beasts his paaturea, and to fish his floods ; 
For some hia int'rest prompts him to provide, 
For more his pleasures, yet for more his pride. 
All feed on one v^n patron, and enjoy 
Th' extenaive blessing of his luxury. 
That verylife his learned hunger craves, 
He saves from famine, from the savage saves ; 
Nay, feasla the animal he dooms hia feaat ; 
Andj till he ends the being, makes it blest : 
Which seea no more the stroke, nor feels the pain. 
Than favour'd man by touch ethereal slain. 
The creature had his feaat of life before ; 
Thou too must periah, when ihy feast b o'er ! — pops 
SECTION XI. 
Buntan Fraaty. 
WEAK and irresolule ii man ; 

The purpose of to-dif , 
Woven witn pains into ms {dan, 
To-morrow vends away. 
2 The bow well bent, and smart the mi lug, 
Tice seems already slain ; 
But passion rudej^ snafw the Btrfpft 
And it revives again. 
8 Some foe to his i^isfat Intent, 
Findt out luB weaker part ) -t^ 
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I 

Ifirtae engaget hi0 ASBeiit, 
But pleasure wins his lieart 

4 lis here Ae folly of the wise. 

Throng an his sort, we view ; 
"And wfailfi his tongue the charge deiuesi 
Hiq eOQsdence owBS it true. 

5 Boand on a voyage of awful lengAi 

And dangers little known, 

A stranger to superior strengthi 

Man YBinfy trusts his own. 

6 But oars alone can ne'er prevail 

To reach the distant coast ; 
The breath ot heaven must sweU the sailf 
Or all the toil is lost— cowter. 

SECTION xn. 

Ode io Peace. 
COME, peace of ndnd, deli^tful guest ! 
Return, wad make thy downy nest 

Once more in this sad heart : 
Nor rieUbs L nor power pursue, 
Nor hold foirodden joys m view ; 

We therefore need not part. / 
2 Where wilt thou dwell, if not with me. 
From av'rice and ambitioa free. 

And pleasure's fatal wiles ; 
For whoih, alas 1 dost thou prepare 
The sweets that 1 was wont to share^ 

Tlie banquet of thy smiles V 
8 The great, the gay, spall they partake 
The heaven that Aou alone canst make | 
^ Anid wilt thou quit the stream, . ' 

That murmurs through t^e dewy mead. 
The grove and the seqnester'd raade. 

To be a guest with them t 
4 For thee I panted, thee I priz'd, 
For thee I gladly sacrific'd 

Whatever I lov'd before : 
And shall I see thee start away, 
And helpleBs, hopeless, hear ^ee say—-' 

Farewell, we meet no more t — cowfx&; 

. SECTION Xffl. 

Ode to Adeernbu, -j 

, DAUGHTER of Heav'n, refendesB power^ 
Thou tamer of theVix»nasL\K«di0^ 
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ITbose iron Konrge, and torturing hooT) 
The bad al&l^t, afflict the beat ! 
Bound in thr adanahtine chaint 
The prood are tau^t to taste of pun, 
And purple tyrajOa vainly groan 
ndt pauga unfelt before, unpitied and alone. 

5 When first thy aire to send on earth 
Virtue, his dwiing child, defflgn'd, 
To thee he gave the heav'nly bird). 
And bftde to fonn her infant mind. 
Stem ru^^ed nnne J thf rl^ lore 
yfUh patirace manj a year she htm. 
What eomm was, then bad'st her kamr ; 

jid from her own she leam^d to melt at otbm WO. 

3 Scar'd at thy frown terrific, fiy 
Self-plea^ng foUy'a kDe brood, 

Vnid laughter, noise, and thoosinUsB jey, 
And leave us leisure to be good. 
Li^t they disperse ; and mth them go 
The summer friend, the flatt'ring foe. 
By vain pro^erity recdT*d, 
'o her they vow their truth, and are again bdier'd 

4 Wisdom, in sable garb amy'd, 
Immers'd In rapt'roas thoa^ prottnad. 
And melancholy, rilent maid. 

With leaden eye that loves the sronnd, . 
Still on thy solemn steps attend ; 
Warm charity, the gen'ral friend. 
With justice, to herself severe, 

nd pi^, dropping soft the sadly pleadog teu. 

. 6 Oh, gently, on thy suppliant's head, 
Dread power, lay thy chast'ning band I 
Not in thy gorvon terrors clad, 
Nor circled wiu the vengeful band, 
(As by the impious thou art seen,) 
With thund'ring voice, and threat'nitig mien, 
Wilb BcreBmiag horror's fun'ral cry, 

leapair, and fell disease, and ghastly poverty. 

6 TI7 form benign, propilious, wear. 
Thy nulder influence impart ; 

Tby philosophic train be there, 
To soften, not to wound my heart. '' 
TTie «en'rou9 spark extinct revise ^ 
Teaca me to love^ and to focsne i 
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Exact ti^ own defects to scaa; 
THut o&en are to feel ; add know myadf « Ban.— «ttAT 

. SECTION XIT. 

The CnaiumreqmKedio praise iUJh^^ 

BEGIN, my soul, th' exalted lay ! 
Let «acfa enraptured thought obej. 

And prais^ til' Almi^ty's name. 
Lo 1 heaven and esfrth, and seas, and skieSi 
In one melo^ous concert rise, 

To swell th' ilispiring theme. 

2 Te fidds of light cdestial plains. 
Where gbf tnm^rting beauty re%ns, 

Te seeoes dhinely fair! 
Tour Maker's wonderous power procbdm ; 
T^U how he form'd your shining firaanei 

And brealh'd the fluid air. 

3 Te angeb, catdi the thrilling sound ! j 
) While all th' adoring thrones arouod 

His boundless mercy sing: 
. Let every tist'ning saint above 
Wake ndl the tuneful soul of love. 
And touch the sweetest string. 

4 Join, ye loud spheres, the vocal dioir ; 
. Thou dazzling orb of liquid fire, 

The mi^ty chorus sud : 
Soon as gray ev'mng gilds the plain, %, 

Thou moon, protlract the melting stl^, 

And praise him in the shade. 

5 Thou heav'i? of heavens, bis vast abude ; 
Te clouds, proclaim your formmg CM, 

Who call'd y6n worlds from ni^s 
^< Te shades dk|>el!"— th' Eternal said; 
At once th' involving darkness fled, 

And natu^ mung to Ugnt. 
6 . Whate'er a blooming world contains, 
That wings tiM'air, that skhns the plidnsy 

United pndse bestow ; 
Te dragoiii sound Ids 8wfol name 
To heaven aloi^ ; ^d roar acclaimi ^ 

Te swellmg deeps below. 
7 Let ev'ry element rejoice ; 
Te thunders burst with awful voic^ 

To HIM who b\da youioU; 
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His praise in softer notes decl^tre, 
Each whispering breeze of yieWinjtIr, 
And breathe it to the soul. 

8 To him, ye graceful cedars, bow; 
Ye tow"™^ movintainB, bending low, 

Tonr great Creator own ; 
Tell, when affrighted nature shook, 
How Sinai kindled at his look, 

And trembled at his frown. 

9 Tie flocks that haunt the hnmble vsle, 
Te insects flutt'ring on the gale, 

In mutual concourse rise; 
Crop the gay rose's vermeil bloom, 
And wall its spoils, a sweet perfume, 

In incense to the skies. 

10 Wake all ye monnting tribes, and ^g; 
Tfe plumy warblers of the spring, 

Harmonious anthems raise 
Ts uiM who shap'd your finer mould, 
^Tio tipp'd yoiir glitt'ring wings with gold. 

And tun'd your voice to praise. 

11 Let man, by nobler passions sway'd, 
The feeling heart, the jndgiug head, 

In faeav'niy praise employ; 
Spread his tremendous name around. 
Till heaven's broad arch rings hack the sonnd, 

The gen'ral burst of joy. 

12 Ye whom the charms of grandeur pkikie, 
Kurs'd OD the dnway lap of ease, 

Fall prostrite at his throne ; 
■ Ye princes, rulsrs, all adore 1 

Praise him, ye tings, who makes your powat 
An image if bus own. " 

13 Ye fair, by nature form'd to move, 
praise th' eternal bodrcx of love, 

With youth's enliv'ning fire : 
Let age take up the tuneful lay. 
Sigh bis bless'd name — then soar away, 
And ask an angel's lyTe.^-ocii.Tn- 
SECTION XT. 
The Unkersai Prayer. 
FATHER OP all! in ev'ry age, 

In flv'ry cUme ador'd 1 
By saint, by savage, and by nQG^ ', 
Jiebimtti, Jore, or Lwd I V * 
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9 Thou 6RBAT FiBST CAUSE, lesBt nndenlood, 
Who all my sense confiii'd, 
To know hut this, that Thoa art good, . 
And that myself am hiind ; 
8 Tet gave me, m this daik estate, 
lo see the good from A ; 
And binding nature fast in fidi. 
Left free the human iviU. 

4 What consdence dictates to be ddney 

Or warns me not to do, 
TUs teach me more than hdl to shnoy 
That more than heav'n pursue. 

5 What blesrings thy free bounty gife% 

Let me not cast away ; 
For God is paid, when manrecdvoi ; ' 

T* enjoy, is to obey. 

6 Yet not to earth's contracted span 

Thy goodness let me bbund,: 
Or Chink thee Lord alone of man, 
When thousand worlds are nmnd* , 

7 Let not this weak, unknowing hand 

Presume thy bolts to throw ; 
And deal damnation round Ae had 
On each I judge thy foe. 

8 If I am right, thy grace faiqpari{ 

Still m Uie right to stay ; 
If I am wrong, oh teach my heart 
To find that better way ! 

9 Save me alike from foolkdi pride, 

Or impious discontent, 
At aught thy wisdom has denied, 
Or au§^t ihy goodness lent 

10 Teach me to feel another^stro ; 

To hide the fault I see : 

That mercy I to others show, 

That mer^ show to me. 

11 Mean tho' I am, not wholly so, 

Shice quicken'd by tfar breathi 
O lead me wheresoever I so. 
Thro' this day's life or death. 

12 niis day, be bread and peace my loll 

Ail else beneath the sun, 
Thou know'st if best bestow'd or BOi| 
And Jet thy will be done. 
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SECTION XTL 
CoMaBttee. 
O TttE&cR'Roca conscience I while she seema to sleqi, 
On rose and myrtle, lull'd with sjren aong ; 
While she aeenu nodding o'er her chnrge, to drop 
On headlong appetite the slaeken'd rein, 
And gives us up to license, tmrecallM, 
Unmai'k'd ; — Bee, from behind her secret stand, ' 
The sly informer minutes ev'ry fault, ' 

And her dread diary irith horror fills. 

2 Not the gross act alone emplo ja her pen ; 

She reconnoitres fajicy's airy hand, t 

A watchful foe! the fonnid^le spy, 
List'aing o'erhears the whispers of our camp ; 
Our dawning purposes of heart explores, 
And steals our embryos of iniquity. 

3 As all-rapacioua nsnrers conct^ ' 
Their doomaday-baok from aU-conBummg heirs, 
Thus, with indulgence most severe, she treats 

Us spendthriAs of inestimable time ; 

Unnoted, notee each DMBent miiappliMl; 

In leaves more durable than leaves of braJs, 

Writes our whole liistory ; which ieuiti ihall read 

In ev'ry pale deKnquent's private en j 

And judgment publish ; pnUisb to man waAdM 

Than thb ; wad endless age ia grmuw MHtind. — ^vnnio. 

SECTION xvn. 

On an Infant. 
TO the dark and silent tomb, 
Soon I hasten'd from the womb ; • 

Scai'ce the dawn of hfe began, - '•^ 

Ere I measur'd out my span. 
, 2 I no smiling pteaaurea knew ; 
I no gay delights could view : 
Joyless aojoumer was I, 
Orjy born to weep and die. 
3 Happy iufant, early bless'd I 
Rest, in peaceful slumber, rest; 
Early rescu'd from the cares, 
Vniicb increase with growing yean. 



SIB TOE BNOLI8H BEADES. Pm 1 

4 No d^(^ are wcftih ibw Htyi 
Smiling 88 1ii0f (Mem, and gay; 
Short and (ric%,|d» tiiej aU, 
Hardfy tMiid €«Mbi^ indL 

6 AU our gidifer iif^ 
All our I«i«iiM|lM||t pain; 

Lasdng on^,'ailQUpio» 
Is an Innocenoeuke difaie* 

« flBCTldk XVDL 

T 7%eCiieXN>o. 
HAIL, lieanteoua stranger of the wood, 

Attendant on 'the inNring! . 
Now heav'n repairs vaiy mal seat. 
And woods my weleomejang. 
2 Soon as the daisr decks the green> 
Thj certun ^ice we hear:, 
Hast thou a star to guide Ay iUh 
Ormaik the rolhng yeart 
8 DelUbttfulviotant! fiilhthee 
I hail the thne of flow'nii 
Wheii heaven is fill'd with music sweeti 
Of Inrds among the howr's. . 

4 The school-boy, wand'ring in the wood^ 

To puQ the flow'rs so gay, 
Starts, thy curious voice to hear, 
And imitates ihy lay. 

5 Soon as the pea puts on the bloonit 

Thou fly'st the vocal vale. 
An annual guest, in other lands, 
^ Another spring to f^til* 

6 Sweet bud! thy bow^ is ever greenjt r 

Thy sky is ever clear; 
Thou hast no sorrow in thy song, 
No winter in tl^ year! 

7 O could I fly, M Itr ^^ ^^.; 

We'd make,with social wing. 

Our annual visits o'er the globe. 
Companions of the spring. — ^looan. 

SECTION XIX. 

Day, A Pastoral in fAree|>arf«.-- — MORimro. 
IN the bam the tenant cock. 

Close to Partlet perch'd on high, 
ftiskly erowa, (the shepherd's dock!) 

Jijcnad that die mornfag||pitfu 
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2 SwiiUf Crom the mouDtaia'a brow, 
Shitdaws, wue'd by night, retire ; 
And the peeping aun-beam, now 
Faints wi[h gold the village spire. 
9 Philomel forsakes the thorn, 

Plaintive nhere she prates at ni^ ; 
And the lark to meet the morn, 
Soars beyond the shepherd's sight. 
i From the low-roof 'd cottage ridge, 
See the chatt'ring swallow apriog ; 
Darting through the one-arch'd bridge 
Quick she dipa her dappled wing. 
6 Now the pine-tree's waving top 
Gently greeta the mormng gale ; 
I Kidlinga now begin to crop 
• , Daisies, on the dewy dale. 

6 From the balmy swaete, uucloy'd, 

(Resdeaa till her task be done,) 
Now the buay bee's eawloy'-d. 
Sipping dew before the son. 

7 Trickling throi^ the crevic'd ro^ 

Where the liii^Id stream (Uedls, 
Sweet refreahment wtuls the flock, 
Wfien HiB son-dritve from the Idlls. /;; 

8 Colin's for the promis'd co^ 

(Ere the harvest hopes are r^e,) 

Anxiona ;— whilst the hunbnnan'a horn, 

Boldly Boundii^, drowna tus^ptpe. 

9 Sweet — sweet, ibt warbling' tbrongt 

On the white embloasom'd spr^I 
rf attire's nniwsal song 
- ' 'Echoes tow rising day. ■ 

10 FxBViD on the g^tt'ring flood, 

Now tbe noontide radiance ^o^: 
Drooping o'er its infant bud, 
Not a dew-drop's left the rose. 

11 By die brook the shepherd dinea, 

fVom tbe fierce meridian hei^ 
* Gbelter'd by the branching pinefl) '" 

Pendant o'er bis gnssy seat. 

12 New the flock forsakes the glade. 

Where, unchcck'd, the stm-beams bl^ 
!-'. Sure to find a pleasing shade 
' By the ivy'd abbey wall. - ' 
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13 Echo, in her any round. 

O'er the rhw, rock, and hil^ ^ 
Caimot catch a single popMid, 
Save the claqjk of iM^r nBL 
'i4 Cattle court thecepE^jpfr^land, 

Where aift^ahBMin|ifay der» cool ; 
O^r withlangold^kadpitiaBd 
Midway in the manSy pod. 

15 But firom mountain, deUy>MMtteaiB» 
Not a flutMjpg zephyc q^rhigs; 

Fearful lest the iooniide b^m, 

Scorch its soft, its lolken wliigs* ^ 

16 Not a leaf has leave to stir; 
Nalore% lull'd — serene <inrfslflll 

(^et e'en the shepherd's cur, 
Sleeping on the headwind hilL 

17 "iMogmd is the landscape rounL 
ill the fresh ^scesdhigriioir'ri 

GrateMto the tEmrsiy grouiod, 
Raiaps er'ry fainting flow'r. 
18||jNow the hUl — the hedge — are green. 
Now the warbler's w^'s in tone $ 
Blithsome is the verdam scene, 
- "* Brighten'i^bj the beams of Noon ! 

•• *"• EVXNING. 

10 O'er the headi the heifer Strays 

Free; (the fbrrow'd task is done;) 
Now the village windows blaze, 
Bumish'd by tlie setting sun. 

20 Now he sets bdiind the 1ml, 
Smking from a golden sky ; 

Can the pencil's m&ic skill ^ 

Copy the refulgent dye? 

21 Trudging as the ploughmen go, 
(To the smok^ig hatpletbpund,) 

GHant-like their lihadows grow, 
LengthenPd o'er the level ground. 

22 Where the rising forest spresds 
Shelter for the lordly dope; 

To their high-buih airy bedii 
See the rooks returning h«Qe I 
28 As the lark^with Vaiy'd tune, 

Carols to the ev'ning lou4if 
Mark the mOd rei^femlenl; mocm, •%. 

Breaking through a part«ddkMid. 
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24 Now the hermit owlet peeps, 
. From the barn or twisted brake ; 
And the blue mist slowly creeps, 
Curling on the silver lake. 
'25 As the trout in speckled pridesi . 
Plajful firomhs bosoih spitkipi; 
To the banks a ruffled tide, 
Verges in successive rings. 

26 Trmping through the sillfen grass, 

0*er the path-divided dale, 
Mark the rose-complezion'd lass, 
Wittk her well-poVd milking pail ! 

27 Linnets With unnumbeiM notes, 

And the cuckoo bird with'two. 
Tuning sweet their mellow throats, ^ ...^ 
Bid the setting sun adieu. — ovNNiaiGtf Aiu ' , 

SECTION XX. / '0 * ■ ' 

Hie Order of JMitre. ^r\ ^ 

See, thro' this air, this ocean, and this eartii, ^ 

All matter quick, and bursting faito bi|tfa. < ^ 

Above, how hi^ progressive me jqptaj got 
Around, how wide! now deep extend below; 
Vast chain of being! which from God begatj^ 
Nature ethereal, human; angel, man; 
Beast, bird, fish, insect, what W e^e call see. 
No glass can reach ; from Infinite to thee, 
From thee to nothhig.^-On superior pow'rs 
Were we to press, imerior might on ours ; 
Or in the fuU creation leave a void. 
Where, one step broken, the great scale's destro^'d: 
From nature's chain whatever link you strike. 
Tenth, or ten thousandth, breaks the chain alike 

.! And, if each sjrstem in gradation roll, 
Atike essential to- the amazhig whole. 
The least confusion but in one, not aU 
That system only, but the whole must fall. 
Let earth, unbalaaic'd from her orbit fly. 
Planets and suns run lawless thro' the s!^ ; 1 

Let ruling angels from theur spheres be hiui'd, 
Beuig on being wreck'd, and worid on worid ; 
HeavVs whole foundations to their centre nod, 
And nature trembles to the tlurone of God. 
All this dread order break-*for whom ! for thee t 
Tile worm ! Oh madness ! piide ! hnpiety ! 

X 
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8 IVhit if the foot oixlainM the dust to tread, 

Or haaH to toil, aspir\] to be the head ? 

Wtakif the head, the eye, or ear repin'd . 

!iyiqi^ mere engines to the rpUng mind T 

Jm as ahwrd for ai^ part if claim 

To be anotfaer/b tUs ^'ral frame : 

fTint as absurd, to mourn the tasks or pains, 

The Great dbnScdiv miiA) cnt all ordakueu 
i AH are but parts oione stupendous whote, 

Whose body nature is, and Qod the soid : 

That, chang'd thro' au, and y^ta all die sam^ 

Crteat in the earth, as iii th' ^ereal frame ; 

Warms in tiie son, refreshes in the breeze, 

Glows li As stars, and blossoms in the trees i' 

lifw «iii)£ sU life, ea^nds Okg^' all exteai^ 

JlpilsidBiglKltllilhil, o|^rates nnspent ; 

BNfell||pl%.ow soul, infonxii our mort&l part, 

Ai'fiiD, as perfect, in a hair as heart,; 

As full, as perfect, in vile man that mourns, 
V As the rapt seraph that adores and bums : 

^ Idm no high, ho l^w, no great,. no ssBai!^ $ 

He fiUs^ he bounds, connects, and equals alk 
6 Cease then« nor ordbr imperfection nan^e : 

Our proper 1>liss depends on what we blame. 

Know my own point : tUl kind, this due degree 

Of blindness, weakness, Heaven bestows on thee« 

Submit*— In this, or any other sphere, 

Secure to be as blest as thou canst bear : 

Safe in the hand of one dispoung Fow'x'i 

Or in the natal, or the mortel hour. 

All nature is but art, unknown to thee; 

All chance, direction,, which thou canst not see } 

All discord, harmony not understood ; 

An partial evil, universal good ; > , 

And, spite of Pride, in erring Beas6n's spite, 

One truth is clear — wUsrtvKR is, is bight. — pope. 



SECTION xn. 

Confidence infiktM ^protuHon. « 

How are thy servants bfest, Lord ! 

How sure is thdb^ defence ! 
Eternal wisdom' is their guide, 

Their help ommpotence. 
2 Id foreign realms, and lands remotSi 

Supported by tiy c^it^ 
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Thronrii bnrnlag climes I ptu'd imfani^ 
Andltreadi'd in.taiirted air. '''' ^[ 

3 Thy mercy sweulen'd ev'rj soil, » 

Made ev'ry region please ; ■ '- 

The lioary Alpine hills it warm'd, 

And Bmooth'd the Tyrrhene seas. ' 

4 Tliink, O my soul, devoutly ihink, 

Howj with affrighted eyes, 
Thou saw'st the wiJe extended deep 

In nil its horrors rise! 
^S Confusion dwelt in ev'ry face. 

And fear in ev'ry heart, 
When waves on wavea, ajld giJfs in gulfs, 

O'ercame the piiof a art, 

6 Yetlheii, from allmy griefs, Lord! 

Thy mercy set me free ; 
Wliile in the confidence of pray'r, 
My sout took hold on thee. 

7 For tho' & dreadful whirls we hung 

High on the broken wave, 
I knew thoQ wert not slow to hear, 
' Nor impotent to save. 

8 The storm was laid, the winds retir'd. 

Obedient to thy will ; 
The sea that roaHd at thy command, 
At thy command was stUl. 

9 In midst of danger*" fears, and deaths. 

Thy goodness I'll adore ; 
And praise fhee for thy mercies past. 

And humbly hope for more. 
10 My life, if thoii preserve my life. 

Thy sacrifice shall he; 
And death, if death must be my doom, 

Shall join my soul to thee. — asdison. 

, SECTION XXII. 

Hymn on a Revievi oj' the Seasmts, 
THESE, u they change, Almighty Father! these 
Are but the Taried God. The rolling year . 
Is full of thee. Forth in the pleasing soring 
Thy beauty walks. Thy tenderness and lov(|j 
Wide flush the fields; the soft'ningair is balm; 
Echo the mountains round; Che forest smiles, 
And ev'ry sense, and ev'iy heart is j&y. 
2 Then comes Thy glory In die summer montfcr, 
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With light and heat refulgent Then Thj 800 
Shoots full perfection throngfa ^e swelling year« 
And oft Thj voice in dreadful thuioder speiJoi ; 
And oft at dawn, deep noon, or falling eve, 
Bj brooks and ffrovits» in hi^low-whiqp'ring gales. 

3 Thj bounty shmes in autumn unconfin'dy 
And spreads a common feast for all that lives. 
In winter, awful Thou! with clouds.and ^rms 
Around Thee thrown, tempest o'er tempest roll'di 
Majestic darkness! On the whirlwind's wing, 
Riding sublime, Thou bidst the world aOore; ' 
And humblest nature with thy northern blast. 

4 Mysterious round! what skiU, what force divine, 
Deep felt, in these appear! a simple train, 

Tet so delightful mix'd, with sudi kind art, 

Huch beauty and benefkence eombin'd ; 

Shade, unperceiv'd, so soft'ning into shade, 

And all so forming an harmonious whole, 

That as they still succeed, they ravish stfll. 
\ But wand'ring oft, with brute unconscious gaze, 

Man marks not Thee, marks not the mighty hand 

That, ever busy, wheels the silent spheres; 

Works in the secret deep ; shoots, steaming, thenc^ 

The fair profwuon that o'erqpreads the spring; 

Flings from the sun direct the flaming day ; 

Feeds ev'ry creature ; hurls the tempest forth ; 

And, as on earth this grateful change revolves, 

With transport touches all the springs of life. 
^ Nature, attend ! join ev^ry living soul. 

Beneath tiie spacious temple of the sky^ 

In adoration join ! and, ardent raise 

One general song!- 
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¥e, chief, for whom the whole creation smiles. 
At once the head, the heart, and tongue of all, 
Crown the great hymn ! 

7 For me, when I forget the darling theme, 
Whether the blossom blows ; the smnmer ray 
Russets the plain; inspiring autuouflgleams; 
Or winter rises in the bla^'mng ea«^; 
Be my tongue mute, my fanmr paint no more. 
And, dead to joy, forget my heart to beat!/ 

6 Should fate ccmmand me to the farthest verge 
Of the green earth, to distant barb'rous climes. 
Rivers unknown to song ; where first the sun 
Oilds Lilian mountains, or his setting beam 
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Flames on the Atlantic isles ; 'tis nought to me ; 
Smce God is ewer present, ever felt, 
In the void waste as in the city iii]l ; 
And where he vital breadies there must be joy. 
^ When e'en at last Uie solemn hoar shall come, 
And wing my mystic flight to fhtore worlds, 
I, cheerful, will obey; were, with new powers. 
Will rising wonders sing: I cannot go 
Where universal love not smiles around, 

' f 

filystaming all yon orbs, and all their suqb : 

From seeming evil still educhig good. 

And better thence agsdn, and better still. 

In infinite progresrion. But I lose 

Myself in him, In li£^ ineffable ! 

Come, then, ezpresSve cnlence, muse Us praise. 

THonloii. 

SECTION xxm. \ 

OnSoUUide. 

O SOLITUDE, romantic maid! 
Whether br noddhag towers you tread. 
Or haunt toe desert's trackless dooiii, ' 
Or hover o'er tiie yai^ming tomb. 
Or climb the Andes' clift^ side. 
Or by the Nile's coy source abide, 
Or, starting from your half-year's sleep. 
From Hecla view the thawing deep. 
Or, at the purple dawn of day, 
Tadmor's marble waste smrvey ; 

Tou, recluse, again I woo. 

And again your steps pursue. 
2 Plum'd conceit himself surveying. 
Folly with her shadow playing. 
Purse-proud elbpwmg insolence. 
Bloated empirilc, puird pretence, 
JNoise that uirough a trumpet speaks, 
Laughte^ in loud peals that breaks. 
Intrusion, witii a fopling's face, 
(Ignorant of time and place,) ^ 

Sparks of fire dissension blowing, . 
Ductile, court-bred flattery bowing. 
Restraint's stiff neck, grimace's leer, 
Squint-ey'd censure's artful sneer. 
Ambition's buskins, steep'd in blood. 
Fly thy presence, Solitode ! 

' Xa . 
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i Rage reflection, bent with jeMii 
. Ckmidons virtue, fold of. mr% 

Muffled (dl^ace, wood-nTinph Aj^ , 

Meditation's pierdng ejrfi 

Halcyon peace on moas reclin'd, . 

Retrospect that scans the mindy 

Rapt earth-gazU|g reverji 

Blnsliinff ai^eas modesty, 

Health matsnnffii the morning aiTf 

FuU-ey'd truth widi bosym biure, 

Inspiration, nature's child, 

SeMc the solitary wild. 

4 When all nature's huah'd asle^. 
Nor love, nor guilt, their visils iceep, 
8qSl you leave your cavem'd den, 
And wander o'er the works of men ; 
But when Phosphor brings the dawn. 
By her dappled coursers drawn, s 
Agun you to your wild retreat. 

And the early huntsman meet. 
Where, as you oenaiyQ pass along, 
You catch the distant shepherd's song. 
Or brush from herbs the pearly dew. 
Or the rising primrose view, 
Devotion lends her heav'n plum'd wing% 
You mount, and nature witn you sings. 

5 But when the mid-day fervours g^ow, 
To upland airy shades you go^ 
Where never sun-burnt woodman came, 
Nor sportsman chas'd the timid game ; 
And there, beneath an oak redin'd, 
With drowsy waterfalls behind, 

You sink to rest, 

Till the tuneful bird of niffht, 

From the neighb'ring poplar's height, 

Wake you wiSi her solemn strain. 

And teach pleas'd echo to complahi* 

6 With you roses brighter bloom, 
Sweeter ev'ry sweet perfume ; 
Purer ev'ry fountain flows, 
SfTonger ev'ry wilding grows. 
Let those toil for gold who please. 
Or for fame renounce their ease. 
What is fame ? An empty bubble ; 

Gold? A shining, con&tani\xo\!\Aft. 
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Let them for their couotry bleed ! 
What was Sidney's, REdeigh'a meed T 
Man's not *orth a moment's pain ; 
Base, ungrateful, fickle, vain. 

7 Then let me, aequester'd fair, 
To your ajbil grot repair; 
On yon hanging cliff it stands, 
Scoop'd by nature's plastic hands, 
Bosom'd in the gloomy shade 

Of cypress not with age decayed ; 
Where the owl still hooting sits, 
Where the bat inr.eaaant Sits ; 
There in loftier atniina I'll sing 
Whence the changing seasons spring; 
Tell how storms deform the aides, 
Whence the wares subside and rise. 
Trace the comet's blazing tail. 
Weigh the planets in a scale ; 
Bend, great God, before thy shrine; 
The boumlesa macrocosm's thine. 

8 Since in each scheme of life I've fail'd, 
And disappobtment aeems entail'd; 
Since all on earlh I valu'd most, 

My guide, my stay, my friend Is lost; 
Solitude, now give me rest, 
And hush the tempest in my breast. 

gently deign to guide my feet 
To yoor hermit-trodden seat; 
Where I may live at last my own, 
Where I at last may die unknown. 

1 spoke ; she turn'd her magic ray ; 
And thus she said, or seem'd to say ; 

S Youth, you're mistaken, if you think to find 
In shades, a med'cine for a troubled mind : 
Wan grief will haunt you whereso'er you bo. 
Sigh in the breeze, and in the streamlet now. 
There pale inaction pines his life away ; 
And satiate mourns the quick return of day : 
There, naked frenzy laughing wild with pak, 
Or bares the blade, or plunges in the main : 
There superstition broods o'er all hpr fear*, 
And yella of demons in the zephyr hean. 
But if a hermit you're resolv'd to dwell. 
And bid to social Ufe a last farewell; 
'Xis taipioua.- ■■ ■ ^ 
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)0 God narer made an independent man; 
Twould jar the concord of hla general plan* 
See evhry part of that Btopendona whokt 
<< Whose body nature is, and GiodI the soul f* 
To one great end, the generalgood, conapire, 
Rrom ttiatter, brate, to man, to sen^ih, fire. 
Should man through nature sohtaiy roam, 

- JBSs w91 his soverSgn, everyiK^ere his home, 
IflMt fiovce would goard him from the lion's ^nrt 
Whpt Bvriftness ndnff him from the panther's pa^wt 
0% should &te ]|eaa him to some safer shore, 
Wtere mtfa#s never JH^^ 
'Where uberal natm^ m hal^ charms bestows, 
Sons slihie, birds ring, flowers bloom, and water flows ; 
Fool, dost thou tldnlc he'd revel on the store, 
Abw^ the care of Heav'n, nor ask for moret 
.Hiou^ waters flow'd, fiov^ bloom'd, and Fhceboeslume 
He'd sig^ he'd murmur, thaThe was done. 
For know, the Maker on the human breast, 
Asense.of kindred, country, man, impress'd* 

11 llioug^ nature's woiks the mUng miod dedaf^ 
And well deserve faupdry's serious care, 

The God, (whate'er ndsanthrq>hy may say,) 
Shines, beams in man widi motlt undooded ray. 
What boots it ^ee to fly from pole to pole! 
Hang o'er the sun, and with the pfabets roll t 
What boots through space's farthest bourns to roamt 
If thou, man, a stranger art at home. 
Then Imow thyself, the human ndnd survey ; 
The use, the pleasure, will the tojl repay. 

12 Nor study only, pracdce what yon know; 
Your life, your knowledge, to mankind you owe. 
With Plato's olive wreath the bays entwine; 
Those who in study, should in^jpractice shine. 
Say, does the leam'd lord of Haley's shade, 
Charm man so much by mossy fountains laid. 
As when arous'd, he stems corruption's course^ 
And Aakes the senate with a Tulh's forcet 
When freedom gasp'd beneath a Gssar's feet. 
Then public virtue might to shades retreat : 
Butwnere she breathes, the least may useful be, ' 
And freedom, Britain," stiirbelongs to thee. 

18 Though man's ungrateful, or though fortune firowif^ 
Is the reward of worth a soniTj or crown 
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Nor yet unieeompens'd are virtue's pains ; 
Good Alien lives, and bounteous Brunswick reigns. 
On each condition disippofaitments wait, 
Enter tiie hut, tod force the guarded fate. 
Nor dare repine, though eaiiy friendi^lp bleed, 
v^ From love, the world, and all its cares, he's freed. 
But know, adversity's the childof God : 
Whom Heaven approves of most, must fe^ her |gd» ^ 
W^n smooth old Ocean, and each storm'iffslejl^ 
Then ignorance may ploueh the watery deep; . * 
But yhen the demons of rae lempsst nKq|b 
Skill ifhist conduct the vess^ ihrbugh theWve. . 

4 Sidney, vffaat good man envies not thy blow? 
Who would not wish Anytus* — for a foet 
Intrepid virtue triumphs over fate ^ . 
The good can never be unfortunate. 
And be this manm graven in thy mind ; 
The height of vuiue' is, to serve mankind. 
But when old ace has silver'd o'er thy head. 
When memorv falls, and all thy vigomr's fled, 
Then mayst tnou seek the sdmtess of retreat, 
Then hear aloof the human (tempest beat; 
Then will I greet thee to my woodland cave/ 
Allay the pangs of age, an^dmooth thy grave. 

• One'lrtlia tceaMn of Socmfsik 
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